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RASANUBHAVA AND ICONOGRAPHY * 
INDIRA AIYAR 


Alamkàrikas have opined that ‘rasa’ is a word in the singular number. 
The plural is used only for convenience. The stháyibhávas are many, and 
when one of them is ascendant, it accentuates one facct of the rasa. Just 
as a single ray of light passing through a prism breaks into its component 
colours, rasa seemingly shows varicty under the different excitant moods. 
Thus, a single rasa contains within itsclf various emotional excitants. This 
paper first takes up the motivation hehind the activity in our artistic expressions. 
Next, it sets out to explain the reason for the ambivalent representations 
in the Goddess figures. Icons are not evaluated here per se, but are used 
as illustrations to understand the theory better. The Goddess cult can be 
studied from the view-points of dilferent disciplines like Sociology, 
Anthropology, History, Culture, ctc. Here we look into psychological aspects, 
particularly through Jung's works. 


Man lives in a symbolic universe. Language, myth, art and religion are 
the expressions of this symbolism. He understands his surroundings by applying 
symbolic norms to it. These symbolic expressions were present long before 
the existence of organised ѕосісіісѕ. To understand the symbolic activity of 
man we should comprehend thc ficlds of this activity mentioned above. The 
carlicst original thought on symbolism was put forward by Bachoten. He said 
that we (спа to communicate our inner thoughts through symbolic forms. 
In our struggle against odds in this world, we try and relate to some superhuman 
entity through myth, ritual and prayer. Symbols are invested with special 
powers and they are valid for truths at ditterent levels. 


Myth and symbol fulfil the need raised by a weakness in language to 
express fully the intuition of man. Words try to bring the infinite into finite 
understanding, whereas symbols, that is, icons take us lar beyond the rcalm 
of the finite into that of the infinite. Iconography gives meaning to symbolic 
expression all at once, while literature has to unlold it word by word, and 
sometimes falls short of expression. Iconography contains various component 
elements of symbols. 


Symbols reveal certain facts of life which otherwise would not be apparent. 
They also have the capacity to be multivalent on different levels, which 


ж This paper was presented at the Seminar on Rasinubhava in June 1994 at the 
Ananthacharya Indological Research Insitute, Dombay. 
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we experience in our lives. Symbols unite ín themselves structurally many 
levels of meaning; man is able to understand the unity of the universe and 
his part in it. This is their relevance. Since they contain polarities, they appeal 
{о our reason and emotions. Symbolic representation in icons stimulate our 
senses as much as our intuition. It gives meaning to our existence. Putting 
this dilferently, it has cosmic reference to the individual's existence. If at 
а certain period in history, a religious symbol expressed clearly certain 
transcendental meaning, it can be surmised that this meaning was held in 
it in obscurity much carlicr. Cassirer' says : “Language and science are 
abbreviations of reality; art is an intensification of reality.” When we observe 
a superior work of art, we cease to fect the separation of subject and object, 
of subjective and objective worlds. We lose our identity, and momentarily 
may be, merge or get absorbed in the beauty of the art form. Indian theoreticians 
express a similar view. This form has real universality. Kant, quoted by 
Cassirer,? distinguishes sharply between aesthetic universality and objective 
validity, the latter belonging to our logical perceptions. Wc are concerned 
with the contemplation of the art object and not with the object itself. Aesthetic 
universality means that the perceptive enjoyment is not conlined to a single 
individual, but to the whole field of judges. Abhinavagupta also states similarly 
about the homogencity of the experience of the audience. He speaks about 
drama, but this should include all art forms.” 


When an artist shows a certain aspect of reality, we look at the world 
through his cyes. His intuition is made permanently acceptable through his 
work. Whatever the mode of the representation, cach picce of art has a 
rationality of its own, the rationality of form. Art may be called a type of 
symbolic language. It is a spontancous expression of the spirit which produces 
its world of forms. Under its sensuous structure it has an ethical or moral 
value, and it helps us in our aspirations towards a higher goal. Thus, icon 
is a symbolic mode, the mode of art. Further, it is averred that God's character 
is fixed by myths and settled by icons. Religious symbols may change, but 
the underlying principle, the symbolic activity remains the same. 


To our question why should we be impelled to project the cmotional 
contents оГ our perception into art forms, Cassirer answers that we are motivated 
by our need to engage in symbolic activity; that man is as much an animal 
symbolicum as he is an animal rationale. We think and act symbols. Cassirer's 
"basic mythical configurations" underlying the structural form of myth is 
analogous to Jung's “collective unconscious." We now take up the psychological 
aspect behind the Goddess тош. 


Freud took the unconscious as the repressed or the forgotten contents 
of the тіпа. Jung stated that there were two layers in our unconscious. 
The superticial layer is derived from personal experiences. This personal 
unconscious contains the personal feelings and is the private side of the psychic 
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life. Underneath this personal unconscious is the collective unconscious. This 
latter is common to all individuals and owes its existence to heredity. The 
unconscious is neutral and contains every experience and concept of mankind 
-- the most sublime and the worthless. Since the contents of the unconscious 
is not of an individual's cxperience, it also exceeds the individual's 
comprehension. Jung says:’ "Experience shows that religions are in no sense 
conscious construction, but that they arise from the natural life of the unconscious 
psyche and somehow give adequate expression to it. This explains their 
enormous influence on humanity throughout history which would be 
incomprehensible, if religious symbols were not at the least, truths of man's 
psychological nature." Religious icons may not stand rational examination. 
But we should never forget that they arc based on numinous archetypes, 
that is, on an emotional foundation which is unassailable by reason. We 
arc dealing with psychological facts which logic can overlook but not eliminate. 
The unconscious expresses itself as human figures, animals, plants, lowers 
and abstractions. In anthropomorphic representations, plants, etc. become the 
deity's attributes. To understand the Goddess figures, there arc two elements 
encountered as the psyche transforms itsclf in the unconscious: they are the 
anima and the Mother archetype. 


Anima is thc unconscious femininity and the female soul in man. This 
throws up images of : 1) the Spouse Goddess, 2) the goal of the hero 
in myths and fairy tales, 3) the guideway to reach the goal. 


The Mother Archetype is personilicd as the Great Mother, or as the 
Mother Goddess. The Mother Goddess has also two aspects: the positive 
and the negative. The positive is wholly benign, associated with fertility, 
fecundity, the protective Mother Goddess, or personal female relations. This 
springs from the outward mother-child relationships." The fully negative are 
the devouring demons, dragons, snakes, underworld, death and darkness; 
and the ambivalent aspect contains both the positive and the negative 
characteristics. These arise [rom the inside, and have no relation to the objects 
in the outside world. This is a very general list. The ambivalent symbol would 
be the Terrible Mother. This symbol is thrown up from the unconscious. 


The images that the unconscious throws up arc mainly feminine. It contains 
"forces, tendencies, complexes, instincts and archetypes; male and female 
gods, demons, spirits, animals and so оп” 


The concept of the Great Mother belongs to the ficld of Comparative 
Religion and encompasses varied types of the Mother Goddess. The symbol 
of the Mother Goddess is derived from the Mother archetype. To understand 
the Great Mother image we have to understand the archetypes. 


An archetype is essentially the unconscious content which becomes altered 
when perceived by the consciousness, and it takes its characteristics [rom 
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the individual consciousness. The archetypes are not defined as regards their 
contents, but only as regards their fonn. Further, they are universally inherited 
factors. They throw up religious forms, which lic beyond a person's experience. 
Since the Mother archetype belongs to the whole race, and not exclusively 
to the individual, it can be described as the prc-conscious mother aspect 
of the whole race.'? 


The primordial archetype contains all symbols-- negative and positive. 
This ambivalence is the characteristic of the unconscious till consciousness 
starts discriminating these into positive and negative symbols as for instance 
the Goddess splitting into two ѕресійс goddesses of good and evil. The term 
‘primordial archetype’ in Psychology means an image from our subconscious 
working on our psyche. The representations of this phenomenon are the 
symbolic expressions in myths, rites and symbols pertaining to the Mother 
Goddess. In other words, symbolism of the archetype is the manifestation 
in specilic psychic images perceived by the consciousness, and this is different 
for cach archetype. 


In the beginning man’s capacity to understand or visualize these paradoxical 
symbols in the primordial archetypes fell far short of the numen. Therefore 
he could give no form to it. Later when he could conceive of it, it took 
monstrous, fearful forms. Still later when consciousness was able to view 
the archetypal symbols from a distance as it were, man was able to distinguish 
the ambivalence and conceptualise them separately. In this way, over a very 
long period of time, traditional forces moving within and without enabled 
man to perceive the symbols in a concretísed form. Thus, sacred icons came 
to be fashioned. 


In the earliest period of man's history, his Ше was determined more 
by the unconscious than by consciousness. Thus, he perccived the world 
not as an objective human being — dillerentiating between the object and 
the subject, but as a mythological experience symbolising the archetypal images 
spontancously thrown up by the unconscious. Early man perceived the world 
like an infant pereciving its mother, i. e., an image of the Great Mother 
on whom he is totally dependent and not as a subjective perception of an 
objective carthly mother. Therefore, hc is said to perceive the world 
mythologically. 


The notion of the Great Mother appeared thousands of years after the 
psychic abstraction of the Archetypal Feminine. Again the words ‘Great’ and 
‘Mother’ are not concepts, but symbols coloured by emotions.. Thus, the 
word ‘Mother’ docs not merely connote а filial relationship, but denotes a 
complex psychic situation. The word ‘Great’ is a referrent to superiority over 
everything in the created world. 


The Great Mother symbol contains two characteristics : 
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1) The Elementary Character where the unconscious is dominant and 
the discriminatory power of the ego is weak. Bachofen'' has explained 
sociologically the dominance of matriarchate in carly socicties, but this is 
true psychologically also. 


2) The Transformatory Character is also symbolically represented as the 
feminine goddess. But it is not static but dynamic and is therclore called 
‘transformative.’ Thus in the Archetypal Feminine these two characteristics 
are always present together, though one of them is dominant. 


The clementary character contains both the protective and the destructive 
features. Thus its symbols represent not only nourishing and sustaining, but 
also taking back what it has put forth. Woman then symboliscd as a vesscl 
is a life-vesscl, bearing all living beings, and giving birth to them. This symbolism 
of the vessel may be explained as woman = body = vessel. The lowest zone 
of the vessel is the womb. As such it is also the dark nether world and 
the caves. The burial urns as l'or example of Adichanallur typify this symbolism 
of the revivilying power of the feminine creative mystery. The kalasa, the 
püjá of which is a usual part of worship, symbolises the womb containing 
the amniotic fluid which is sustaining and nourishing. Under the negative 
feminine character the womb of the carth becomes the dcvourcr, the maw 
of the underworld, just as she puts forth and nourishes under the positive 
feminine characteristic. She creates and pursues her creation with death, discase 
and destruction, and ensnarcs them back into herself. Examples of this are 
the goddesses Nirrti and Кап. Iconographically, the Kulli and Zhob goddess 
figurines illustrate this aspect graphically. Kali's icons are replete with phallic 
symbolism. The symbol of the negative feminine characteristic is the goddess 
of war and hunt, who demands blood. 


One of the Great Mother's symbolism is of the carth's putting forth 
abundant vegetation as food. The iconic examples of this vegetative aspect 
are the ring stones adorned with the fertility goddess trom the Indus Масу 
Culture right through to the Maurya and Sunga periods; the Lajjà Gauri 
or Baubo figurines dillused over a large area from the 2nd century A. D. 
to the sixth century A. D., and Sakambhari-Durga, the goddess of vegetation 
and forests. The mountain was also the symbol of the Great Mother, as 
successively it became the scat of the numen, an empty throne on which 
the godhcad descended, and finally the scat of the goddess of the mountains 
— Durga. 


In the Uroboros, that is, the Great Round containing in itself all opposites, 
the Uroboric Goddess is first the goddess of the night. With almost the sole 
exception of the Indian Ràtri Devi, she is rarely lauded as such. The origins 
of the goddess are always traced to the primordial darkness. This darkness, 
or night is the symbol of the unconscious, and is identilied with the goddess 
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of the underworld, night, waters, cic. In the Palacolithic period the Venus 
figurines with their maternal organs emphasized, were dillused over a very 
large area in the Fertile Crescent. Their large posterior, and the heavy hips 
and thighs symbolised fertility. This might be one of the reasons for Indian 


sculptors to highlight heavy hips and thighs as a norm for the perfect feminine 
form. 


The goddess is also pictured in her transfonmatory character, as the 
devouring but transforming fire. Vedic séktas on Durga and Laksmi delincate 
this concept. Examples of this transformative characteristic are the nude 
goddesses with their generative organs emphasized. This symbol is [rom our 
unconscious. [n the carlicst period of the cult, there were aniconic, and natural 
symbols like trtha, kunda, ctc.; and also the spiral motifs and svastika from 
the Indus Valley period. One point to be notcd is, the mythological mother 
is not a carbon copy of the empirical mother, but the symbol is clearly 
discernible. The divine mother is superhuman, her origin bespeaks of this. 
Her multitudinous hands hold the weapons of the gods. She is accoutred 


in a strange way; her vahana is one which cannot be so used by any human 
being. 


The Mother archetype is mythologically irrational. Her physical make-up, 
her character and her deeds are miraculous or monstrous. Mother symbols 
as we have scen are in a very wide range, from physical rclationships, our 
goals and longings, to anything that creates awe in us. Thus the primordial 
Goddess combines in herself both the static and the dynamic, that is, the 
elementary as well as the transformatory characteristics, and is represented 
in icons and aniconically also, regardless of time and space. 


Man has great propensity Jor transforming everything into symbols and 
expressing them in religious art. This is cvident сусп from the prchistoric 
period. At cach stage in the progress of civilization man has constantly attempted 
lo give new symbolism and Iresh interpretation to icons, thus giving meaning 
to our existence, connecting our past life to the present. Without such constant 
re-cvaluations the psyche becomes rootless and succumbs to various disorders. 


It is only in India that there is a continuous tradition of the grandiose 
representations and worship of the negative aspect of the Goddess. If the 
goal of rasanubhava is final beatitude, then indeed the innumerable saints 
and savants of our country аге proof of the relevance of this aspect of the 
Deity, even in present day India. 
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TRAGEDY IN THE CONTEXT OF 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE AND POETICS 


LEELA ARJUNWADKAR 


The Oxford Companion to English Literature defines tragedy thus — ' Play 
or literary work of a serious or sorrowlul character with a fatal conclusion. 
Also, that branch of dramatic art which treats of sorrowful or terrible events 
in a serious and dignified style.’ Aristotle 's definition of tragedy runs thus 
— ‘Tragedy is a representation of an action which is serious, complete in itself 
and of a certain limited length. It is expressed in speech made beautiful 
in different ways in different parts of the play. It is acted, not merely recited 
and by exciting pity and fear it gives a healthy outlet to such emotions. ° 


The term ‘tragedy’, it sccims, signifies both a particular variety of literature 
and a particular type of play. Whatever its contextual connotation, the tenn 
relates to some awlully scrious and disastrous incident or ill-luck, a great 
person connected with it, some fatal flaw or mighty power Icading to the 
destruction or downfall of that person, some particular effect of all this on 
our mind and all this expressed through figurative, high-flown language. This 
is the general nature of tragedy. 


Sanskrit rhetoricians do divide literature into dr$ya and Sravya, but nowhere 
is this distinction treated to be an essential one, as both aim to create aesthetic 
emotion. And in neither tragedy is to be found, because the meaning conveyed 
by the words — ‘disastrous, sorrowful, terrible’ to a Western mind, has 
simply never occurred to the Indian mind. Indian attitude towards life and 
the experience of weal and woe differs radically from that of the Westerners. 
That particular experience of life which can give rise to tragedy has evoked 
a specific response in all Sanskrit literature. This response fully explains the 
absence of tragedy in Sanskrit literature. Tragedy, as per the specifications 
of both the above definitions, is a Western concept. 


But in а slightly different or limited sense, we can find tragedy in Bhãsa 's 
Ürubhanga and Karnabhara and epics like Ramayana and Mahābhārata. 
Disastrous ending, death, complete destruction of what is lovable in life is 
to be found there. Rama in Ramayana experienced all this. The Mahabharata 
is, veritably, an unending vortex of grict and misery. Those who have been 
victorious also cannot escape the feeling of defeat. Yudhisthira says - ‘This 
victory has got nothing but the bitter taste of defeat. ' 


In other epics and plays we come across deep agony and hean- rending 
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sorrow. Dillerent kings in the Raghuvarhsa had to be under some dark spell 
of sorrow. Dilipa was childless for a long timc. Aja had to face his beloved 
wife's death in his youth. Da$aratha was torn between childlessness on the 
one hand and separation from his beloved son on the other. Rama's agony 
is too well-known. Even Agnivarna, given solely to arts and pleasure that 
he was, was unfortunate, because he was born in a dynasty known for its 
sense of duty towards the subjects. Sorrow comes as an incvitable stage 
in plays like the Sakuntala and Uitarardmacarita . Curse motif is quite frequent 
in Bana's Kadambari 


That means, all these pocts have described sorrow and misery and death 
which are so essential for tragedy. But though the essential seed was therc, 
the plant that sprung up and was later lovingly nurtured was not thomy 
like a giant cactus. This plant of Sanskrit literature attracted all through its 
aesthetic beauty, shapcly delicacy and freshness. The reason is, in all this 
literature sorrow has come just as a middle stage. The happy ending is not 
darkened cither through the sorrow experienced or maddened through the 
joy in hand. The consciousness of sorrow experienced has given a firm рос 
to the happiness in hand. ‘Who is it that gets unadulterated happiness or 
unmixed sorrow? Like a wheel this life constantly rotates up and down.’ 
The consciousness of this inevitable blending of happiness and sorrow and 
its acceptance is the characteristic of Sanskrit literature in which, may be, 
the fur of joy withers to a certain extent, but it also takes of the edge 
of excruciating sorrow. 


It can be mentioned in this context that according to Anandavardhana 
the principle Rasa of the AMahdbhiirata is Santa. According to some 
commentators at least — this may be debatable! — the Rasa of Ajavilapa 
is not Karuna but Vipralambha Smgara, because Aja and Indumati mect in 
heaven! 


What is the basic idea underlying such a traditional happy ending? It 
docs not mean in a naive way that spectators or listeners should after the 
perfonnance is over, go home jiggling and dancing with joy. All Rasas give 
rise to aesthetic joy. Karuna is an important Rasa. Once you accept its 
Rasa-status, it will be incongruous to say that any composition must end 
on a happy note. Then why did this tradition of happy ending get rooted 
so firmly and why did all Sanskrit writers, except perhaps Bhasa, accept 
it? 

Generally speaking the Indian world-view has not been anthropocentric 
and it has belicved not in lighting with and conquering the world but in 
cullivating and nourishing an attitude of friendship, amity and love. Man is 
just a part of this world along with others, big or small. Explaining this 
H.W. Wells has said, — ‘The two (Western and Indian) philosophies by no 
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means differ in their interpretation of the basic human condition. They ditter 
in the manner of confronting it. One implies the value of intelligence. and 
the will to ameliorate the forces of evil; the other implies the power of 
spirit to transcend them. * (Wells also makes a detailed comparison of Sanskrit 
plays with Western plays and brings out the distinguishing characteristics of 
Sanskrit plays.) Whether it be drama or other literary forms or fine arts, 
Indians never gave up their philosophical outlook. Also they vicwed arts as 
just arts. Art signified for them the fountainhcad of eternal beauty. Again 
Ananda is,to them, the eternal sustenance and essence of lile, whatever the 
outward facade. 


This yearning of theirs is not to be missed in any art. The gods, says 
the Natyasastra, requested Brahmadeva for a play by saying, — ‘We want 
а toy that will be a feast for our cycs as well as cars.* Kalidasa also describes 
Natya (Drama or Dance) as a beautiful sacrifice to be enjoyed visually, full 
ol diverse Rasas and wherein the life of human beings is reflected. Admonishing 
has never been a must for literature, but if at all it is there, it should be 
'kantásariunita. ' Though the Néalyasdsira gives sanction to Lokadharmi, its 
main emphasis is on Nàtyadharmi. 


Wells has many times described the Sanskrit plays in such terms — ‘ tlower- 
like perfection in execution '. ‘Hindu stage delighted in delicately carved trifles 
resembling works in ivory and excelled in them.’ ‘The Western dramatist, 
he opines, ‘is a general deploying lile's forces into a battle; the Eastern 
dramatist, a chorcographer arranging them in a dance. One drama exploits 
tension, the other conspires to eliminate it.’ 


Rasa has always been the supreme consideration for Indian art and it 
has never been crassly realistic. “The poct also moves his magic wand and 
drawing upon the matcrials of the world, weaves a new creation which possesses 
its own law but which is {ree from any spatio-temporal bondage of particularity 
in the objective world.’ It has been real without being blatantly realistic. 


Consonant with this attitude, a firm faith in the final beatitude of the 
world process and in.the theory of rebirth and Karmavipàka, has distinctively 
сісһеа the Indian ideas of happiness and sorrow and consequently reacting 
to their experience. According to the dictates of the Kannavipaka, man himself 
is solely responsible lor his own weal and woc. Whatever comes his way 
is the fruit of his own actions. It is he himself who gets born, his parents 
being a mere biological cause of his birth. When, thus, he himself — i.c. 
his Karma is the material cause of his life, whom will he light and how? 
In no Sanskrit play or work do we meet any villain as such. Ravana brought 
so many ups and downs in Ràma's life, but has anyone looked on him 
as а villain? And even if we do call him a villain, can he be an Iago? 
Who is he atter all? Just a tool through which Ràma's karma operated. 
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Who is the villain in Sakuntala? Durvisas? No. Inimical fate (prauküla 
daiva) alone is the villain in the Sákuntala. That made Sakuntalà neglectful 
of her duties, which in its turn brought on the wrath and curse of Dorvisas. 
That made Dusyanta, righteous though he was, forget Sakuntala. Whom, then, 
but her own karma should Sakuntalà blame? (But that the curse also proved 
to be a boon is ус! another point of view. Can curse be really a curse?) 


Sahara in the Mrechakatika inay be the only exception and can be called 
a villain. But the Mrechakatika has got a pretty complicated and long-winding 
plot and it is only the external worldly incidents that create obstacles in 
the union of the hero and the heroine. It has become, towards the end, 
a very cleverly constructed thriller. Precisely because of this is the Mrechakatika 
described as *the most Shakespearean and the least Hindu of all the Sanskrit 
plays" and, moreover, it never attains to the dimensions of the Sakuntala. 


Gods occupy an important place in Greek tragedies. Greek gods аге 
not only highly irascible, but belong to the category of superpowers who 
can *do, undo or misdo.' Hindu gods, on the other hand, are soft and sober. 
If at all, they come to help as in the Wikramorvasiya and Naeáananda . Again 
they are tied down by the principle of Karmavipaka. Who is Brahmadeva ? 
Just a clerk distributing rations according to the card brought to him. “As 
llies to wanton boys are we to the gods. They kill us for their sport’ can 
never be said of Hindu gods. Their peculiar concept of gods is seminal to 
the Greck tragedies, says Steiner. 


As unshakable faith in the theory of rebirth, in addition, did not allow 
the seed of tragedy to get rooted in the Indian soil. The two principles 
of Karmavipaka and rebirth completely took olf the edge and fierceness of 
death. According to Western thinking death is the end of the only lile that 
you have got. Naturally nothing could be more grucsome than death. But 
we believe that life does not begin at birth, nor end at death. Death is 
just а change in apparel. Naturally enough, the Karmavipaka theory provides 
you with an optimistic outlook for the next birth. The same is the sentiment 
of Siti in the Raghuvansa when she says — ‘Oh! This is the unbearable 
consequence of my own past deeds. But I will purity myselt through penance, 
so that you should be my husband in the next birth, but there should not 
be any separation!’ We are overcome by the optimism and nobility of her 
attitude in accepting sorrow. But it does not evoke pity and fear. 


Real tragedy is possible only where there are blind alleys, where high 
ramparts hem you in on all sides, where there is blinding darkness and where 
you can never hope to escape. Such darkness and bone-chilling cold is simply 
not known to the Indian mind. We love to remember al every step past 
birth friendships (Jauanantarasauhrdáni). We believe in Ananda being the basic 
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nature of existence. Well, dilliculties, accidents, calamities, disasters do come. 
But they are just a flccting phase like clouds on the moon or damp mist 
on a mirror. That is why Steiner says — ‘All men are aware of tragedy 
in life. But tragedy as a form of drama is not universal. Oriental art knows: 
violence, gricf and stroke of natural or contrived disaster. But that representation 
of personal sulfering and heroism which we call tragic drama is distinctive 
of Western tradition.’ 


Sanskrit poctics has never got stuck in the welter of ‘literary form’ and 
has straightaway dived into ‘Rasa’ which is the life and breath of literature. 
It discusses ‘poetry’ and has mostly brushed aside ‘form’. Truc, Sanskrit 
dramaturgy goes into a thousand details regarding the varictics of drama. 
But all these depend more or less on external factors like the number of 
acts, the social status of the hero and the heroine, the span of the plot, 
сіс. There is no binding in it of a particular experience being dealt with 
in a particular way. 


If we brush aside the discussion of ‘form’, then in the discussion of 
tragedy we unmistakably come to Karuna rasa. This is the nearest point 
to tragedy in Sanskrit literature. No one has denicd the status of * Rasa’ 
to Karuna. A Bhavabhiti might go to the. extent of granting supreme status 
to it. ВШ по one has turned his back on the tragic experience in life. Sanskrit 
poets are neither escapists, nor angry Turks. They face the tragic element 
in life, but soften it with the hope for and experience of happiness. How 
else could the Meghaddta have been born? 


It must be mentioned in passing that though there is a lot of biting 
parody and pungent satire in Sanskrit literature and realistic pictures of Ше 
prevail especially in stray verses, there is no destructive extremism in most 
of the works. Normally every literary piece, more especially the plays, begin 
on an auspicious note and end on a happy note with a prayer for universal 
good. A disastrous end would be quite incongruous end inconsistent. with 
this feeling. So, as а natural instinct also Sanskrit literature has kept away 
from tragedy. | | 


Drama is poctry to be enjoyed through both the суе and the ear. Naturally 
cnough whatever is shown on the stage should be not only pleasing to the 
cye, but should never destroy the illusion so essential for theatric experience. 
For this very reason, Sanskrit dramaturgy has banned actions like changing 
clothes, eating, drinking, sleep, quarrels, death or such loud things to be 
shown on the stage. Killing and fights also arc not allowed. Such incidents 
are conveyed through words, not visually. Stage directions in Sanskrit plays 
show that Sanskrit stage-practice was never crassly rcalistic and it consequently 
nurtured the lyrical and other potentialities of the dramatic art. Naturally 
enough we find a copious interweaving of music and dance in it. Drama 
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was basically considered to be literary art, made more beautiful with the 
help of dance and music. In addition, it also took ample support [rom the 
imagination of the audience. So we do not find realistically ugly things on 
Sanskrit stage. A harrowing thing like swoon also was shown through suggestive 
dance movements. The description of the old Dravida in Kadambari of desolate 
Ayodhya in the Raghuvarfisa and of the Jirnodyana in the Мисгагагакѕаѕа 
are good illustrations of this type from Sanskrit literature. 


Alter we have cleared the dust and tumult of realism, we are able to 
appreciate the beauty in the dream chamber of Sanskrit poctry where sorrow 
is made beautiful as in the Afeghaddta , tears are transformed into pearls 
and angular limbs into delicate and shapely lotus flowers. 


This has been, I admit, the limitation of Sanskrit literature, especially 
of the later decadent period where lifcless, insipid and overdone descriptions 
prevail, because in it the freshness of carly writers like Kalidasa got stuck 
and became stale in a dead groove. Nevertheless, it is its strength as well, 
because it is based on a clear acsthetic and philosophical considcration. Sanskrit 
writers, dramatists and stage-traditions carclully preserved and nurtured the 
poctic, lyrical clement and the charm and grace of visual aspects. It is preciscly 
for this reason that Susan Langer has showered high praise on Sanskrit 
stagc-traditions. 


Looking from ‘the historical point of view, we find, that only Bharata’s 
tradition is ‘extant today. Bhisa-plays like Urubhariga, : Karnabhára, 
Svapanavasavadatta, Südraka's Mrcchakatika make us infer that there must 
have been experiments which Bharata did not approve of. But these stray 
experiments did not grow into lasting traditions and Bharata had an all 
encompassing sway. 


Besides, we Indians are known for creating stereotyped patterns in every 
walk of life. So the carlicst experiments in: Sanskrit drama very soon became 
stale prototypes and fixed standards for later period especailly of a lesser 
calibre. Unfortunately the first light-house was Kālidāsa. It was quite easy 
to walk in his blazing light. There too it was easy to copy Malavikágniminra 
and no one cared to follow Bhisa. It was, perhaps, only Südraka who relused 
to stick to the trodden path. 


Again, we find that stories kept alive in bardic tradition were not altered. 
They were preserved intact in the archaic epics like the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. Tragic clement in the fonn of pathos, misery, destruction was 
preserved there, though tragedy as form of literature or drama did not come 
into being. But later plays based on them inevitably ended on a happy note. 
The most characteristic example of this type is the Uttararamacarita . 


lt is basically wrong to seck for a particular type germane to a particular 
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culture in another culture. We песа not have any inferiority complex because 
there is no tragedy in Sanskrit literature, like in the Western literature. So 
I won't go to the length of saying like С.К. Bhat — ‘From a purely aesthetic 
point of view, the absence of a Formal tragedy is in itself the tragedy of 
Sanskrit literature, — a tragedy that was inevitable. ' 


Bhisa’s Ürubhanga and Karpabhára come very near a Western tragedy. 
But we must note the difference also. Though both these plays end with 
the hero's death or its suggestion, both the heroes embrace death with a 
feeling of contentinent and fulfilment. They do not evoke pity, fear or frustration 
as in a Western tragedy. 


Almost in all Sanskrit literature, sorrow docs not come as an end but 
always as a middle stage. The end is invariably of mellow happiness where 
saddest thoughts arc told in sweetest songs. The rcading of a Western tragedy 
leaves us. without moorings and desolate. It whips us into agony and makes 
us wince. Sanskrit literature, on the other hand, keeps resonating in mind 
through its sheer beauty and polish that encompass an entire outlook. on 
life. In the words of Cárudatta— 


yat satya virató pi eitasamaye gaccháui Ssrnvanniva / 


[I should like to add an interesting postscript : Curiously enough there 
is a strange link between this tradition and the modern Bollywood films where 
Amitabh Bachchan fights single-handedly with at least a dozen goondas and 
comes out victorious. Bharata’s dictum — ‘kurydn. nirvahane ‘dbhutam ° could 
never be more misused than in these films! In those films also we rarely 
come across any tragedy. Is this the heritage of the Sanskrit literary tradition ?] 
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THE STRUCTURING OF SENTENCES IN SANSKRIT 
У.М. BHATT 


The mere vocalising of the animate and the inanimate objects of the 
world — such as the man, the woman, the cow, the tree, the river, the 
stone, the pot and so on — does not sccm to serve much purpose. The 
business of life as such as well as its linguistic representation obviously depends 
upon the objects coming together and perfonning some action. Thus, the 
man, the axe and the tree would become meaningful when stated thus : 
‘puruso vrksarh Kutharena chinatti' ("The man is cutting the tree with an 
axe'.) or аат parvatat vahati' (‘The river flows from the mountain.') 


These are also instances where the utterance denoting action alone also 
becomes meaningful : uttistha (‘stand up’), gatah (‘went’), brühi (‘speak up’), 
pasya (‘sce’) and so on. These arc the instances of a verb assuming the 
status of a sentence. Even so, it must be stated that a sentence in Sanskrit 
would normally be constructed around some noun-phrases, and, at Icast one 
verb-phrasc. A sentence, thus establishes a relationship between noun phrase/s 
and verb phrasc/s. Within a given sentence, the noun phrase/s and the 
verb-phrase/s assume a causal relationship, that is, the noun-phrases become 
indicators of the participants in the action, whereas the verb-phrases denote 
the action itself i.e. that being brought into existence. All participants of action 
in a sentence are regarded as minor. The object of a sentence is always 
assumed to be action which is denoted by verb phrase/s. 


This conclusion that action is the semantic focus of a sentence would 
lead us to inquire further into the internal structure of a sentence. Such 
an internal structure would reveal further the time of action, the location 
of action, and the participants of action. The noun phrase/s serve as the 
indicators of all of these. Any action is bound to be circumscribed by time 
and space. No action can ever take place outside the boundaries of ume 
and space. The initial action of the creation of the universe itself is subject 
to thesc limitations. And action would always imply participants of action. 

Let us analyse the sentence, "pratabkale mahànase Sita agnind sthaly arti 
tandulan pacati. " (This morning Si is cooking rice in her kitchen in a 
pot with the help of fire.) 
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1. 2. 3. 4. 
Place Time Participants + Action = Sentence 
mahanase pratah-kale - Sila pacali 
(in the (This morning) - agninà 
kitchen) . | 
(with the help 
of fire) 
- sthaly an 
(in a pot) - 
tandulan (rice) 
Note 1 : Though the pot fonns the ‘place’ for the rice being cooked, in 
the context of the sentence as a whole, it is a participant of action. 
The kitchen is the place in the right sense, since all participants 
of action arc located therein. 

Note 2: The segment pratah-kale (This morning) delimits the general present 
tense indicated by the verb pacati (is cooking) which denotes only 
the general present tense. 

Note 3: Naturally, there are, in this sentence four of participants that converge 


on the action of cooking : rice, pot, fire and Sit. (a) Sita is the 
core agent of action, the animate agent here organises the inanimate 
participants, the pot, the rice, and the fire for the purpose of cooking. 
It is thus Sita, the co-ordinating agent that is directly responsible 
[or bringing into existence the action of ‘cooking’. (b) agni (the 
fire) is the means of the action of cooking. (c) Ауд (the pot) 
supports the rice for cooking. (d) tagdulán (the rice) is the object 
on which the action of cooking takes ellect. As a result of the 
aclion af cooking rice becomes soft, digestible and enjoyable. 


In the context of such an analysis, the structure of a simple scntence 
in Sanskrit may be diagrammatically represented as under : 
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(A) 


* 


3. The participants 


ГО 


[Е] action. 


The diagram shows that action is at the semantic Focus, since everything 
else in the sentence derives its meaning through its relationship to the action. 
The time and place circumscribe the action in a universal context and аге 
invariably linked with any action. And the action itself is brought into existence 
through the participants. All arrows thus converge upon action. 


It may be mentioned here that all sorts of participants can be further 
contextualised and specified by the use of qualifiers (visesanai). Such qualiliers, 
would naturally fall into two separate categorics. A woman, a fat woman, 
dark fat woman, a dark fat cheerful woman are all segments, cach successive 
one more specific than the previous onc. 


But the specilying qualifiers dark, lat, cheerful-all relate to the woman. 
Now if you say Rama's woman, the qualifier ‘Rama's’ would also act as 
à specifier, but ‘Rama’ indicated in the specilier ‘Rama's’ would have an 
independent existence. The qualifiers that can be directly organically related 
to the noun (fat, dark, cheerful) may be described as intrinsic (Абдедатӣака) 
qualifiers, the qualifiers that would also have independent existence (Rama's) 
may be described as extrinsic (Bhedanuilaka) qualifiers. 


A simple sentence can be enlarged by the use of both the types of 
qualifiers. 


* The relationship of the various participants to cach other as well as to the sentence 
as a whole is indicated precisely in Sanskrit by the inflections denoting the different 
cases. 


сап 
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The simple sentence, 


‘Ramah jalayénena Gangám uttarati 


[Rama crosses the Ganga with the help of a boat (= on a boat) J. - 
be enlarged by using qualifiers to speciliy the participants. 


6. 


of Ayodhya 
accompanied by Sita 


unaccompanicd by Bharata 


The God 


‘Ayodhyaya Ramastava jalayanena tarangitàm Gangam ипаги. [Rama 
of Ayodhya crosses the turbulent Сабой with the help of your boat 
(= on your boat)]. 

‘Bhagavan Ramo Bharatasya jaliydnena уір  Gangáam | uttarati. ' 
[The God Rama crosses the wide Салой with the help of Bharata 's 
boat [5 on Bharata 's boat)]. 


. "Sitayá saha Ramah kasthamayena falaydnena pünitàm Саайт uttarati.' 


[ Аата, accompanied by Sit7 crosses the holy Сабой with the help 
of a wooden boat (= on a wooden boat)]. 


Bharata уйа Като mahata jalaydénena Bhiratavarsasya Салат 
uttarati.' (Rama, unaccompanied by Bharata, crosses the Ganga of 
India with the help of a large boat (= on a large boat)]. 


‘Asau caturo Ramo nena. jalayanenakásasya Gatgdm uttarati.’ (That 
clever Rama crosses the Салой of the sky (= the milky way) with 
the help of this boat ( = on this boat)]. 


'Kausalyayá Ramo laghuna jalayanena tài Сађеат uttarat. ' [(Kausalya 's 
Rama crosses that Gaga with the help of this small boat (= on this 


small boat)]. 


The noun-phrases in these sentences may be diagrammatically 
analysed thus : 


शै 
! 


(Dhedamülaka visesandni) Rama Каги-Кагака (Agent) - 


Visesya - 
| 


EEE TEE 


Thal 


(Abhedamülaka višesanīni) 
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Bharata's 


(Bhedamülaka = 


а wooden 


गु लन | 
(with the help of a boat) ` 


Кагапа-кагака . 


- this | 
= (Instrument) - Visesya - 


Банн 


(Abhedainülaka visesanàáni) 


of India 


- of the sky 


(Bhedamülaka visosanani) Сайейт шиагай 
id (crosses) 
Karman-karaka 
(the object) (the verbophrasc) 
- ४६०४४१ -` 


| wmm | rbulent 


the holy 


that 


(Abhedamülaka visesanáni) 


lt may be noted that the extrinsic (Bhedamülaka) qualitiers require the 
use of undeclinable prepositional phrases such as saha and vind together 
with the third case or the second/third/Iifth case. 


1. (Sitayd saha) Ramo jalayanena Сађайт шпагай. 
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2. (Bharatam/Bharatena / Bharatat vind) Ramo jalayanena uttarati. 


The participants being specilied by the intrinsic (Abhedamülaka) qualifiers 
соте to be bilaterally related. These are directly related to the action denoted 
in the sentence. But the extrinsic (Bhedamilaka) qualificr establishes for them 
a context that stands outside the world of action itself. 


Ayodhyaya Ramo Bharatasya jalayünena Bhiratavarsasya Gangàm uttarati 


Bp 


Ayodhya in ‘Ayodhyayah Ramah’ (Ката of Ayodhya) stands outside the 
action wherein Rama is the active agent causing action. Bharatasya (of Bharata) 
stands outside the world of action whercin jalayana (the boat) plays a significant 
role of being the instrument of action. Bhàüratavarga (India) stands outside 
the world of action-wherein Ganga (the Ganga) is significant as Kannan-kdraka 
(the object) a river which is to be crossed. 


The intrinsic (Abhedamdlaka) qualilicrs аге governed by the gender, the 
сазе and the number of the qualificds. This is at the instance of the dictates 
of grammar : 

yalligam yadvacanam уа са vibhaktirvisesyasya / 
tallivigarh tadvacanam saiva vibhaktirvisesanasyapi // 

The philosophy behind this must be understood. Since the intrinsic 
(Abhedamülaka) qualilicrs are directly linked with the qualilieds, it is quite 
natural that the gender, case and number Гог both .of them should be in 
harmony. 


-Bhagavan Ramah, kagthamayena jalayünena tarangitàm Сайрайт  uttarati. 
-caturo Ramo mahati jalayancna vistirpa — Gangam utdarati. 
Ramo’ попа jalayanena, tah Gangam uttarati. 


Since the extrinsic (Bhedamilaka) qualitiers stand outside the qualilieds, 
such harmony need not be insisted upon. 
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V. М. BHATT 
The enlargement of a simple sentence by using the extrinsic (BAedamülaka) 
and intrinsic (Aóhedamülaka) qualifiers may now be diagrammatically 
represented : 
Bhedumnülaka vis$eganáni 


(Extrinsic qualifiers) 


1. Indicators of togetherness expressed by the use of third case, 
governed by saha’. 


2. Indicators of *alone'ness expressed by the use of the second/the 
third/ the filth case, governed by ‘vind’. 


3. The objects that are related to the participants, but not to the 
action as such indicated by the possessive (the sixth case). 


Abhedamilaka visosanáni* 
(Intrinsic qualifiers) 


. Quality indicators 
. Colour indicators 


. Pronouns 


о! . Some compounds 


. Present Participle 


|. The place . Future Participle 


. Secondary Derivatives 
The action 


. Number Indicators 


. Some specific participles. 


- Primary derivatives - 


——————————————— RSIS EE € 
` 

* jor the detailed discussion see : Swñskrta Vakya - Sarhracanã by Bhatt У,М., 
pub. : Saraswati Pustaka Bhandar, Ahmedabad, India 1990, pp. 71-72. 


‘ULE STRUCTURING OF SENTENCES IN SANSKRIT 


w 
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Just as a simple sentence can be enlarged by using extrinsic (Bhedamilaka) 
and intrinsic (Abhedamülaka) qualifiers contextualising the participants, it can 
also be enlarged by using ‘linguistic segments’ that would contextualise the 
action itself. These ‘linguistic segments’ get related to the verb-phrase/s, and 
fall into three categorics : 


1. adverbs. 


> 


. the 'sati-saptami' segments. 


v 


. the subordinate clauses contextualising action. 


The structuring of a sentence thus enlarged may also be diagrammatically 
represented. It must be mentioned that all these three categories are independent 
of cach other, though, the subordinate clauses may be separated [rom the 
other two. All three may also be used simultaneously. 


(C) 3. The participants. 


2. The tine 


Есау . The place 


2. The 
sati-saptamr 
segments 


3. Subordinate clauses. 


(a) Clauses indicating action preceding the focussing 
action — expressed by root+ ivi 


(b) Clauses indicating action indicating the purpose 
of focussing action — expressed by rool + fuz 


Let us consider some instances. 


1. SJurdsandheh suk huh sete. Jardsandha is sleeping peacclully.) sukham 
(peacefully) is an adverb qualiliying the action of Sere (sleeping). 


2. Bhisme hate Duryodhanah sangramam agacchat. (Duryodhana entered 
the field when Bhisma got killed.) 


Bhisme hate’ (when Bhisma got killed) illustrates the use of sal/-saptami. 
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(= Bhávalaksanà - saptami). The reference to Bhisma getting killed acts as 
a lime indicator for the focussing action of Duryodhana entering the field. 


3. (a) Kamsam hatva Krsno Dvarikam gacchati. (Having killed Karisa, 
Krsna gocs to. Dvarika). i Е 


The action of killing Kaisa precedes the action of going to Dvarika: 


Krsna having Killed Karsa goes to Dvarika. 
The agent of Indicator of Object of the The main The object 
focussing action as action action in action - of action / 
well as the action preceding the subodrinate focussing the main 
described in the - focussing clause action. (focussing) 
subordinate clause. action. action. 


3. (b) Krsnah Кашга. hanturi pratasthe. 


(Krsna set out to kill Karsa.) Here, the action of killing Karhsa 
is the purpose of focussing action - pratasthe. 


Krsna sct out to kill Kaisa. 

The agent of The main Indicator of action an object of the 
focussing action as focussing action. following the subordinate clause. 
well as the action focussing action (ог 

described in the indicating the 

subordinate clause. purpose of focussing 

| action). = 


This paper focusses on the structuring of simple / basic sentences as 
well as that of simple enlargements when qualificrs are used to contextualise 
participants as well as verb-phrase/s. Indeed, there are much more complex 
and compound structures as well as the sentences involving the use of words 
such as yat / iti / and iva etc. Even these would reveal the same basic. 
patterning that is discussed here, and can be similarly analysed. 


| DOUBT IN VEDIC LITERATURE 
SUKUMARI BILATTACIARI 


If the Vedas had merely been a collection of dogmas and tenets, they 
would not be held in the high esteem in which the world holds it. One 
of the chicf values of the Vedas is that they are an intensely living human 
document. We go back to them again not only to learn about a very ancient 
period of our country's history and culture, but because in the texts we 
sce a group of people, completely human, with their hopes and dreams, 
their follies and foibles and their lower as well as lofty thoughts, a people 
who display many human moods, belicfs, passions, desires as also their doubts 
and misgivings. If the Vedas were merely a record of man's prayers and 
praise of the gods prompted by unquestioning faith, we. would still revere 
the text, but would not be drawn to them repeatedly for pleasure and stimulation 
as wc do now. In the Vedic texts we find men who believe, compose songs 
and hymns and act out their belief in ritual. But they also betray their desires, 
their grecds, their jealousics and rivalries. They arc devoted to their gods 
whom they placate with oblations, libations, and hymns, whom they plainly 
flatter, offer food, drink and songs and supplicate for boons in return. Their 
gods arc invisible except when they are clements of nature, like the sun, 
moon, dawn, fire, сіс. But most gods are invisible, so the devotees approach 
them in faith. When, however, the expected boons failed to arrive, doubts 
arose. And as Tennyson says, “There lives more faith їп honest doubt." 
These doubts really do them credit; they thought at first hand and sought 
to understand and explain lite and the universe and when these attempts 
failed, they pave voice to the nagging doubts 


Doubts in the Vedic literature are there right from the beginning i.c., 
from *the family books ' until the latest period i.e, the Upanisads. Who expresses 
these doubts? None less than the venerable seers themselves, the authors 
who compose hymns in honour of their gods. What do the seers doubt? 
We can roughly catcgorize the doubts, as (i) in the existence of the gods, 
(ii) regarding their abodes, (iii) in their origin or the manner in which they 
came into being, (iv) in their will or ability to fulfil the petitioners” prayers, 
(v) in cosmogony and the gods’ role there, (vi) in the ellicacy of the sacrificial 
ritual to satisfy the devotecs’ needs, and finally, (vii) in the existence of 
the soul alter death. Now, in a society where offering sacrilices to the gods 
with praise, oblation and libation was the prevalent and. predominant mode 
of worship, these doubts tear at the very corc of the belief pattern. 
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A valid question is: why are these passages signifying doubt preserved’? 
In the absence of any conclusive proof, 1 would like to submit that these 
doubling seer-authors were not the only ones to doubt; there must have 
been a sizeable section in the community which shared them, and the doubts 
expressed in the hymns set them thinking more profoundly about the gods, 
about life, ils origin and its place in the cosmos as also about the myth-ritual 
complex framed as a mode of worship. We know from the life of Buddha 
that he met several roving groups of mendicants, so at the latest by the 
seventh century В.С. there were many itinerant non-conformist groups outside 
the Vedic society. The Upanisads were composed by thinkers who belonged 
to the Vedic mode of religious life, although they underscored their departure 
as usherers of the ‘jidnukdnda’ as distinguished from the earlier liturgical 
religion of the ‘karmakanda.’ So, within a little more than a couple of centurics 
alter the compilation of the Rgveda, and co-extensive with the Brahmana 
period, these non-conformist seekers of truth had grouped together inside 
the Vedie society, as also outside. Some of them questioned and doubted, 
rejected and turned away. 


Let us analyze some of the relevant texts to form an idea of the nature 
of these doubts. Nema Bhargava says: “pra su stoman Bharata, vijayanta, 
Indrāya satyam yadi satyamast! / nendra asti nema (và ара / ka im dadarsa 
kam abhi яаката.' The doubt in Indra's existence impels the poet to state 
calcgorically that ‘there is no Indra, who saw him? Whom shall we praise?" 
These questions are basic to the Vedic credo: none has seen Indra, none 
knows whether he exists or not, with such unresolved scepticism ritual and 
litany аге both bereft of their validity. The seer Rparicaya wonders where 
can the famous Indra exist: “Ava sya virah ko apasyadindraim. " Then he 
describes the god as going about in a horse-drawn chariot, but no onc, says 
the seer, has really set his eyes upon this Indra. Similarly, about Surya the 
seer Hiranyastüpa says: “Aveddnim ѕйгуар hasciketa Aatamám dyin rasmirasya 
гилла." “Where now is the sun? Who knows in which firmament he scatters 
his rays?” This rhetorical question has only one answer: none. Presumably, 
the question is provoked at night time when the sun is invisible or when 
the sky is overcast with clouds. The poet ponders if sZrja is a god, an 
eternal verity in the firmament, quite naturally he enquires about the sun's 
habitat or which sky he brightens when he is absent in ours. Not so much 
as a problem of the phenomenal world, where the sun is a physical entity 
but as a god's absence to his devotee, the problem assumes different dimensions. 
Rahügana's son, Gotama addresses Agni: “kaste jāmirjanāīnāīmagne ko 
dásvadharah / ko he kasminnasi Srital.? “Who is your friend among men, 
O Agni, who indeed is the sacrificer? Who are you, in fact? And where 
do you really dwell?” The same poct says about Agni in the next hymn, 
“ka ta upetirmanaso vardya bhuvadagne атата kā manisá ko và yajnaih 
part daksam ta ара kena và te manasd dasema, '6 “Which, indeed, is thy 
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worship, O Agni, that fascinates thy mind? Which, indeed, is the praise 
dear to you? Who is the sacrilicer who attains prosperity through sacrificing 
to you? With what kind of mind, О Agni, should we offer oblation to уои?" 
The depth and the genuineness of these doubts strike a new note: the devotce 
suspects that the mode and articles of his offerings are inadequate, possibly 
improper, and, therefore, unacceptable to the god. He is quite in a fix regarding 
a relationship with his deity which should bear fruit. Again, sage Grisamada 
says: “kuha seti ghoramutemàhurnaiso astitycnam,"'.... and ends with “‘sa 
Јапаѕа Indrah '" "The non-believer said that Indra did not exist at all. But 
exhilarated, Indra plundered the strangers’ wealth. So, he, О men, is Indra.” 
This relrain is repeated fourteen times; it can be an auto-suggestion, an assertion 
of the росі 's hard-retrieved faith or it may be an effort to assure his fellowmen 
who were sceptical about Indra 's existence. Again and again we hear different 
poets doubting Indra's existence. If he was an apothcosis of the gencral 
of the victorious Aryan hordes, he must have died а natural death after 
a time, yet the divinity—image persisted with nothing to, reify it i.e., with 
no real god to corroborate (о the image. At a later period such doubts are 
quite valid and the people had to be reassured with repeated assertions of 
“sa Jandsa indrah. "' 


Alreya Isa says: “ Where docs Agni exist? At whose arrival the gladdened 
sacrificer's hall kindles it, while creatures can producc it YS This is a doubt 
regarding the divine origin of Agni; because, literally, unlike most other gods, 
Agni does not reside anywhere, and men kindle Agni with two picces of 
агат, hence he is the one palpably man-made god. Naturally, his origin 
makes his divinity somewhat questionable; RV МШ: 67:5 is composed cither 
by Mitrà-Varuna's son Minya or by Matsya, son of the Great Fish Sainmads 
or by a shoal of fish nearing death in а net. They cry out “0 Adityas, 
rush to us, where do you linger while we are near. (our) death? Please 
come soon." This is an appeal to the god to rescue the devotee in dire 
distress, The doubt here is regarding the god's abode: where. do you stay? 
In other words, '* Why can't you hear our supplication? Or, is it not possible 
for our distress signal to reach you in time for your divine intervention?" 
The doubt is basic to the deity-devotec relationship and its validity. 


Towards the close of the first book of the Rgveda wc have the ünportant 
Asyavümiya hymn which poses various ‘epistemological and cosmogonic 
questions. ‘ko dadarsa prathamam jayamanam °... “Who saw the primeval 
being while it was being born, who has bones which he holds dillerently. 
The life of the earth, its blood and soul, who was it: who approached the 
knowledgeable person to enquire about it?” **I ask thee, the very terminus 
of the earth, where the omphalos of the universe is, I ask thee the virile 
horse's semen; I ask these words in thc highest heaven." '? “I do not know 
if I am the invisible one, attached with the mind I wander about. When 
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the first of Truth approached me, | heard words which are part of him."'!! 
The next hymn continues with doubts of a similar huc. ‘‘ Whose fat oblations 
do the young ones enjoy, (those) who carried the Maruts to the sacrilice ? 
Like cagles soaring in the heavens, with whose high mind do we take delight ?"*!'? 
““Wherclrom art thou, О great Indra, why do you walk alone? A good patron, 
why art thou such a solitary god? Speak graciously to us, you who ride 
a horse (hari) drawn chariot." О Maruts, what is your (proper) food? 
Why do you appoint me alone for the slaughter of Ahi? I am extremely 
mighty and powerful, and I assisted in the extirpation of the enemy.'''* 


These doubts concern the origin, abode and activities of the gods and 
they also relate to the nature of man and his role in the universe, his relationship 
with his god or gods. In other words, they shake the very bottom board 
of the dogma and theological tenets current at that time. In the very first 
verse the doubt is fundamental: who was witness to the birth of the primeval 
being, who asked a knower of this arcane secret? The implied import is: 
nonc could possibly be present, since coming into existence of the primeval 
being presupposes a void all round. The boldness of this conceptual position 
amazes us. The imagination was sheer and stark, with no quarters given 
to the possiblity of any proof. Indra's absolute solitary existence also 
demonstrates a (light of imagination which reaches a blind alley of an insoluble 
doubt. The magnificent altitude of the imagination which places the devotee 
upon a similar scmi-divinc invisible station where he has the first inkling | 
of Truth.' This brings home to us the truth of man's affinity with his god: 
they arc both solitary and companionless at the highest level of their existence. 
Since this poses a challenge to comprchension, it naturally brecds questions 
and doubts regarding the essence and mission of both man and god-telcology 
and ontology both perplex the devotec. 


Scers also question the gods regarding their origin, nature and Junction 
as well as the nature and activities of the universe. The Atharvaveda introduces 
a new god Skambha, the poct asks, ‘who puts complexion to your form re 
‘In which of his limbs docs ‘tapas’ reside? And pta? What is his special 
vow, what belief? In which part of him docs truth reside? From which 
of his limbs does the dazzling lire shine or the wind blows?" It goes on 
in this vein until it asks, ‘And who is he?" This was an inevitable corollary 
to the various minor doubts which culminate in this fundamental sceptical 
query. Most of these basic questions are still valid and we feel respect for 
the poct who could boldly ask these all-time questions. The same Veda lists 
the diverse human experiences, favourable and adverse — dream, oppression, 
weariness, intense joy and happiness — why does man bear all this? Suffering, 
agony, transgression, misery, prosperity, wealth, upliltment, thought and uprising 
— whence do these соте? '''* 


These doubts have not yct lost their validity and significance. The 
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metaphysical, epistemological, ontological, and teleological queries still retain 
their relevance and vital worth. No wonder, pocts and custodians of the 
canon thought it proper to preserve these. What is singularly striking is that 
the secrs do not fight shy of expressing sceptical thoughts or shrink from 
asking candidly questions which plague and disturb them deeply. They transmit 
their inner disquict quite elIectively and bequeath it to posterity as a legacy 
of spiritual honesty. 


Regarding the origin of the gods the Atharvanic scer Kaurupathi asks, 
“Whence is Indra, whence Soma, Agni, Tvastr and Dhátr? ” Then he himself 
answers: "Indra came from Indra, Soma from Soma, Agni from Agni and 
so on."'? In other words, epistemological questions pertaining theogony lead 
to a blind alley; the gods аге self-created and in this repect, one should 
nol try to probe further than what meets the сус. Prajàpati, the son of 
ViSvimitra or Vac asks “Ko addhà veda, ka tha pra vocal devin ассһа pathya 
Kd samet. dadréva evāmavamā sadirhst paresu уа guhyesu vratesu. "9 
Knowledge, the poet hints, is impossible to attain, there is no cye-witness, 
no first-hand reporter about the paths the gods tread. The experiential part 
is but the lower end of reality; the upper and truer part сусг escapes man’s 
capacity to penetrate. Such a doubt has thus an ultimate validity; it can never 
be solved. 


This verse is basic in its significance; it rules out the possibility of man 
ever piercing the veil enveloping reality, be it about thcogony or cosmogony. 
We can only sce the nether part of the divine firmaments, further up it 
is all a dark impenctrable mystery. Another epistemological roadblock is 
experienced by Vamadcva when he says, "Kaya tacchrnve Sacyá Sacistho yaya 
krnoti muhu ka cidrsvap 2'*' “With what kind of wisdom can the wisest 
опе (Indra) be conccived ?"' The verse continues with his gilts to his devotees, 
but the question remains: Indra is beyond human perception and comprehension. 
The sage Gautama virtually repeats this scepticism: < We cannot conceive 
Indra who pervades all, who, indeed, can know Indra who exists in his might 
lar away... 727? 


Questions regarding the efficacy of the sacrifice began to be asked from 
quite an сапу period. Gotama in the Rgveda says, ** Who, then, offers praises 
to Agni, worships Agni with the sruc and dhruvd ladics in duc scasons with 
ghee and oblation? Unto whom do the gods give swiftly their wealth? Who 
is that sacrificer, who сусп after performing the rites and worshipping the 
great gods knows Indra? "?* So the doubt is in reality quite fundamental: 
sacrifices do not ensure a knowledge of the gods, nor the promised results. 
They are offered in blind faith which Icaves a gaping hoic in the conceptual 
framework. He destroys all certitude regardis ihe ропа the ritual with 
its due paraphernalia, everything becomes of doubuul verity, to put it mildly. 
Ritual performances attended with belief are thus drainéd of its content of 
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truth. Trita Kutsa expresses the same doubt: “yajñam prechamyavam sa taddüto 
Yî vocati / Куа пат pürvyam gatam kastavad bibharti nütano vittam me ауа 
rodasi.’ ami ye deváh sthana trsvā rocane divah kadva пат kadanrtam kva 
pratnà va àhuürvittam me asya rodasi'^* The gnawing doubt in the poet 
is, " Where, indeed, is now my oblation offered to you?” And he invokes 
heaven and carth to listen to his song appealing to them to bear testimony 
to his fundamental scepticism. ‘Is his oblation mislaid?' He begins by asking 
the sacrifice itself. We remember the later Mundaka Upanisad text ' plavá 
hycte adrdhà yajüarupüh. ^? These boats viz., the sacrifices are unstcady. 
The gap between the expected result and the actual experience widened until 
the efficacy of the liturgy itself is questioned. A grave doubt shakes the 
sage Kaksivat: “ka rdddhaddhotrá ASvind vam, ko vim, josa ubhayoh, Katha 
vidhátyapracetàh. "6 ** What is the song that pleases you? Is any singer able 
to please you? How, indeed, will singer, ignorant of your prowess serve 
уои?" The poet is confused regarding the appropriate kind of praise. Is 
it because his carlicr praisc-ollering miscarried ? He rightly connects the proper 
liturgy with a knowledge of the deity, if the rite is to bear fruit. Vamadeva 
asks, "How will Indra listen to the singer? How will he ensure protection 
to him while hearing (the song)? How will the ancient gifts acquaint Indra 
with this singer's desires? "°? The scepticism here is regarding the manner 
of divine help reaching the devotee; the relationship between the litany-liturgy 
and the fulfilment of the supplicant 's desire. The process which he had accepted 
so far in faith, he now questions, asking to be shown its rationality. 


Sunahscpa in an extreme predicament calls upon thc goddess Usas and 
wonders which pleasant name will incline the goddess favourably towards 
him.*® He also asks: "Who among the mortals and immortals can please 
you, О Usas?"™ These doubts regarding the correctness and efficacy of 
the ritual and its concomitant myth strikes at the root of Vedic religion and 
questions its fundamental tenets. 


The Taittiriya Samhita dares to question the basic premise of all knowledge: 
“ko hi tadveda yadyamugmin Joke asti và па veti”? An extensive literature 
is based on this tenet of a Ше after this lile. Many obsequious rites are 
performed, prayers offered to the deceased and the god of the death, Yaina, 
into whose keeping the dead are reverentially committed with devout prayers. 
They are supposed to be [cd and entertained by Yama in the next world. 
The assumption that there exists such a world validates all these rites and 
prayers. But this Tamtriya Samhità passage dumps all this in a deep well 
of uncertainty: “Ко hi tadveda, asti và na veli.” There can be no real answer, 
as no visitor сусг returns from its border. One may belicve in an alter-lifc 
10 soothe one's doubts, but belief itself does not constitute an evidence. 


This kind of doubt and disbelicf is present in many texts. For example, 
Kabandhi Katydyana asks Pippalida in the Prasna Upanisad, °° Master, from 
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where are these creatures born ?'' Later Bhargava Vaidarbhi asked, *' Master, 
how many gods uphold a creature's body??? A third question was “From 
where is life created? How docs it enter the body? How, dividing itself, 
does it reside within? How docs it expire, how docs it hold the outer and 
inner matter together?’ The fourth question was, “How many entities 
slecp inside a man? How many are awake? Who is that god who dreams 
dreams ? Whose is the pleasure? In whom аге all contained ? '*™ Other questions 
of a more abstruse nature follow. But the depth of the doubts and questions 
the genuineness and intensity of the problems facing these seckers is truly 
amazing. An entire Upanisad, the Prasna which is devoted to some very 
fundamental cosmogonic, cosmological, theogonic and generally metaphysical 
queries bears testimony to the validity of the doubts acknowledged by society. 


The Кара Upanisad furnishes a fine illustration of such a doubt. The 
text opens with VajaSravas’ son performing a sacrilice (presumably the Visvajit) 
in which he was obliged to give away his all as sacrificial gilts. His son 
Naciketas watched his father’s gills: old cows which had drunk their last 
draught caten their last morsel and borne their last calves long ago. These 
were arranged in а row as the daksina. The very fact that such cheap and 
wholly useless articles were being ollered as sacrilicial gilts signilies the 
sacrilicer’s lack of faith in the rite itself or he would never dare offer such 
a ridiculous gilt. It is a silent expression of disbelicf in the validity of the 
rite. Naciketas told his father that a giver of such gills passes on to a miserable 
existence. The text says, “uun ha kumāram sanam daksinásu. njyamdnüsu 
áraddhávivesa, while these sacrificial gilts were being brought (for distribution 
among the priests), Naciketas, though still a boy, was filled with $raddhàá 
(faith). What was the particular faith which entered the young Naciketas ? 
That man who performs ѕасгйсс in the expectation. of results should give 
appropriate gifts prescribed by the scriptures and not stint and cheat. He 
threatened his father with dire consequences in the next world. But apparently 
the lather paid no heed. So the son was bothered if the next world really 
existed, since his sacrificing father could treat the whole issue too cavalicrly. 
He then asked his father, to whom did the latter intend to give Nacikctas 
as a gilt. This he repeated twice, even three times. The exasperated father 
replied, **to Death.” Nacikctas took him at his word and forthwith went 
to Yama's abode only to find the god away. So Naciketas fasted for three 
days there. On his return. Yama, alarmed at a Brahmin boy fasting at his 
door sought to placate him with boons. But the boy craved only one: prete 
vicikitsà manusye astityeke náyamastiti сако. “* This controversy over the dead 
man's fate, some say there is another world, others deny it — You Death, 
teach me what to believe.” Reluctantly Yama kept evading the issuc, confessed 
that even the gods themselves from of old were perplexed over this question, 
for not even a small particle of this subtle knowledge was саву to comprehend. 
Then Yama proceeded to caplain the relevant metaphysical aspects of the 
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question. What strikes us powerfully is Yama's admission that some say 
that there is a life alter death and others maintain that there is nothing, 
that even the gods maintained that this was ап insoluble problem. And this 
as early as around the seventh century B. C. 


When we remember that all this was happening so carly, we are amazed. 
At this stage clearly the doubts stemmed from disatlection, a disenchantment 
with the Vedic sacrificial ethos. Buddhism, Jainism, Ajivikism and many other 
namcless sects swarmed the country. Each sect had a special set of qucrics, 
a few new modes of soul-searching and evidently, cach had its own peculiar 
solutions to the queries. But the age was one of re-cxamining life, an age 
of probing and plumbing. Greece, the Middle East and China were all caught 
in a spiritual ferment and Indians also had their share of inner turmoil. Today 
when higher physics has solved some cosmic questions — and also posed 
others in their stead, the solutions to the doubts expressed by the Vedic 
seers sccm somewhat less relevant in some arcas. People accepted these 
solutions according to their inner proclivities and predilections. But what rather 
stands out as of crucial significance is the depth and sincerity behind these 
doubts themselves. 


And doubt is as old as the human mind. Ever since man developed 
a mind, that mind sought to construct a rational paradigm where every bit 
of his experience fitted into a whole. These experiences consisted of the 
gods they had inherited from their ancestors from a hoary antiquily — some 
were deified natural phenomena, culture heroes, apothcosized military 
conqucrors and abstract ideas transmogrilicd into deities. Myths and rituals 
invented, formalized and put into practice faithfully and rigorously also fonned 
part of their experiences as also the place of man in the universe, his origin, 
his model function. Cosmagony, ctiology, ontology, teleology — everything 
stoked his curiosity. He believed when he could, and doubted when he could, 
and doubted when he could not. The very capacity lor doubting evinces 
а vital and dynamic mind, a mind not satisfied with blindly accepting the 
given, but is deeply disturbed, with apparent discrepancies, and fundamental 
non-correlations, and is plagued by anxieties and restlessness arising ош of 
the doubts. These deeply sincere scers have left us a proud legacy of exercising 
our rationality and to express doubts in unequivocal terms. 


Notes and References 


1. In Memoriam XCV, st. 3. 
‚УШ: 100: 3. 

3. V: 30: 1. 
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10. 1: 164: 34. 


15. I: 164: 37. 
16. XI: 8: 16. 
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18, X: 2: 9-15. 
19. AV XI: 8: 8-9. 
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21. IV: 21: 9. 
22.1: 80: 15. 
23.1: 84: 18. 
24.1. 108: 4,5. 
25. I: 2: 7. 

26. I: 120: 1. 
27. IV: 23: 3. 
28. 1: 24: 1. 

29. 1: 30: 20. 
30. VE I: ।: 1. 


33. lll: 1. 


34. IV: 1. 

35. ‘This word sraddhd is, as we all know, derived from the Indo-European root 
O.E. - eréda (Old English), L. cred (Latin) which means to believe, the cognates 
are credo, credible, etc. 

36. 1: 1-21. 


AP. NIMANCHANA-, SANSKRITIZED NYUNCHANA—AND 
ALLIED MIA AND NIA EXPRESSIONS 


Н. C. BITAYANI 


1. The text of the ApabhramSa verse cited on p. 442 of Bhoja’s 
Sarasvatikamthdbharana as an illustation of a type of the Prativastükti varicty 
of Samya is corrupt. In the printed text it reads as follows : 


एक्कोण्णमिअभुअभङ्गे बिमलकबोठे, यअणम्मि qx मिअच्छि तिरिज्छणअणे | 
g ससिबिम्बउ कलद्गगारउ Wes खित्तउ, उप्परेण भमइअ णिप्र्छणखणप्परउ ॥ ७० ॥ 


Tentatively this text may be restored as under : 


एवकुण्णमिअ-भुअभक्ठे विमल-कबोले аз, qe मिअच्छि xxxx तिरिच्छ-णअणे | 
एहु ससि-बिंबउ कलंक-धारउ Физ, खित्तउ uod भमइ णिमंछण-खप्पएउ ॥ 


The metre is probably Rasavalaya, with 21 Matras per Pada, the last 
three Maltras being made up as a rule by three Laghus. The second linc 
is defective. The verse can be translated as follows : 


“Q fawn-cyed girl, above your face with the bright cheeks, with the 
eyes (looking) askance, and with one eye-brow raised and knitted, this orb 
of the moon, pale and bearing the dark spot, moves around like the 
(soot)-smeared potsherd' that is thrown up during the cvil-warding olf rite.’ 
(See ‘Prakrit Verses in Sanskrit Works on Poctics', I, Appendix, p. 39) 


nimaüchana- (corresponding to Sk. niraksana) is a rite to ward olf evil. 
In it, a potsherd, smeared with soot is waved around the head of a person 
and is then thrown away. A remarkably beautilul person is supposed to catch 
the evil сус. So to protect him/her such a rite is perfomed on him/her. 
In the above-cited verse the poct, says in admiration of the beauty of thc 
Nayika’s face that as compared with it the moon, which is usually presentad 
as an Upamüna of the face and hence superior in beauty to it, when it 
is compared with the face of this girl, seems like the black potsherd thrown 
away in the cvil-warding olf rite, performed on her. 


In the Subhàsiya-pajja-saihgaho included in the Сарагауара Kosa as onc 
of the three texts (рр. 76-82), Gàhà 37 is as follows : 


तीए ति-जयंपिकीरउ निउंछणं पिच्छुलुच्छु TAN, | 
fr (7 छिन्ना) - बि पीलिआ -a-g जा नहु महुरत्तणं मुअइ ॥ 


“Let the three worlds be given away as ollerings on behalf of the lealy 
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(also ‘juicy’) sugar-cane stalk which, сусп when cut to ріссеѕ and squeezed 
does not give up its sweetness. ” 

Here the reference is to the practice of giving away by way of olfcring 
a valuable posscssion in order to protect a prized thing Irom the evil eye. 
The obvious implication is that the quality of sweetness preserved by the 
sugar-cane суеп under most distressing circumstances is so praiseworthy that 
nothing in the three worlds can match it in value. 


2. Corresponding to Sk. mraks- ‘to smear’, znraksita-‘smeared’, mraksana- 
‘smearing’, we have in Prakrit aimafch-nimafichia- and  nimaüchana 
respectively. Later, niuiichana- пітайсћапа was Sanskritized as луийсћапа. 
Sce for example, Prabandhacintamani (dated 1305 A.C.), 15.29, 31; 88.24 
and 25; 90. 18. Further from nyunchana was formed the evil-tonn 
ayufichanikrrtal (104.4). ° 


The Gujarati word /йсһапй is derived from niumchanaya with the changes 
n- l- and ium Compare the same type of dissimilation in Sk. navanita 
> Pk. Navana- > Marathi Loni, ‘butter’ сіс. and Hindi, nyautd, Guj. notarvd, 
Sk. nimantrayati cic. Sce. Turner CDIAL sv. nimantr- Guj. lüchanü means 
‘bowing down.” Semantically what was the secondary meaning has become 
primary. 


Hindi nivehavar, nevchavari, Ои). nyachavar, nevehavar, nichavar, nivchür 
with the meanings ‘the protective rite of waving something around the body 
of a protege and throwing it away or gifting it to somebody’, ‘such a thing’ 
derive Irom níumichàv, causative of njuiich. The Gujarati phrase Koi-ne male 
nichavar thavé (and its corresponding Hindi expression) means ‘to sacrilice 
life for somebody.” Gujarati has also an action-noun formed from the causative 
nichrav- viz. nichraval (should it be nichrdvana) the act of doing nyochavar, 
‘donating as a gilt’. Accordingly {n)yochavar has also acquired a special meaning 
of ‘waving around a deity, a holy or a royal person a purse of moncy and 
giving it away as a gill.’ 


3. This ritual, ceremonial or auspicious act of protecting a dear, respected 
or sacred person Irom the evil eye and thereby ensure his/her well-being 
and show one's respect or love is associated with various occasions, and 
it has various types and modes. Corresponding to Sk. avatára, wc have Prakrit 
avayár-, oyür ог uttár-, and Guj. -utarvé, * having the special meaning of 
‘waving an object around or above the head, or around the body of a person-to 
raise that and then bring it down repeatedly.' In one form a small pouch 
containing salt is waved over the head of a protege. In Gujarat, Rajasthan 
and other regions of North India there is quite an old custom in which during 
the marriage procession the younger sister of the bridegroom, seated behind 
him on the horse-back waves over his head a small jar, containing salt. 
This ceremonial act is called /ép utárvad in Gujarati {ip means 'salt'). This 
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expression occurs in its Sanskrilised form Javapasya avataranam in the 
description of the wedding ceremony in medicval Jain Sanskrit works from 
Gujarat (c.g. in Hemacandra’s Trisastisalakapurusacarita, 1, 2, 827). 


In the Apabhraháa section of  Hemacandra's Prakrit grammar 


(= Siddhahema, chapter 8) the fourth illustrative verse for the Sütra 8.4.444 
is as follows : 


पेक्खेविणु ng जिणवरहो, दीहर-नयण-सलोणु | 
я गुरू-मच्छर-भरिउ, जलणि wma लोणु ॥ 


'Secing the face of the salona (1. ‘beautiful’, 2. ‘with salt present’), 
face of the Tirthankara having long cyes, Jopa (‘salt’), as if filled with intense 
envy, enters fire (to burn up itself)’. 


The purport of the situation and description we have in the above-cited 
verse can be grasped only if we are familiar with the ceremony of waving 
a pouch of salt around the face of the idol and then emptying it in burning 
lire. The idea is to remove or absorb anything that is inauspicious, by magically 
catching it in the salt and burning it up. Thereby worshippers’ regard and 
devotion to the deity are expressed. In the secular conteat, it is a traditional 
custom in Gujarat, Maharashtra and elsewhere to wave over a sick child 
a packet of salt, mustard sceds, cte. and then throw it in a vessel containing 
live charcoal. In the description of the wedding ceremony of Rsabhadeva 
in the Trisastisalaküpurusacarita, when he arrives as a bridegroom at the 
gate of the marriage pandal, women are said to place there a pair of carthen 
bowls in which salt is sprinkled on live charcoal and hence it is crackling 
(1, 2, 832). 


4. It is a very popular and widely prevalent custom according to which 
a kinswoman (mother, sister or any well-wishing woman) puts her palms 
with bent fingers over the head, or touches with them the checks, or waves 
hands around the face of a dear person on an auspicious occasion, say at 
the first meeting after a period of separation or after the latter has sately 
overcome some calamity, cte., and then presses the palms with bent inwards 
lingers to her temples, and cracks the fingers. The gesture is symbolic of 
taking over herself the misfortuncs and troubles of the dear one. The Gujarati 
expressions uscd to signify such action arc bhaamd leva dukhnd leva (also 
dialectally mithda leva which also means ‘to kiss’) and ovárna leva братпа 
derives from Pk. bhdmand, Sk. bhramang. waving around, dukhnd means 
‘pric! and worries’ (synonymous with a/d-bali, a reduplicative of bald of 
Urdu origin); ovarnd derives Irom РК. avavdrana, Sk. apavárapa-, ‘driving 
away.’ Guj. ovari javd, vari Јад, varnd Jovd also have similar meanings.” 
Words and expressions corresponding to those illustrated here from Gujarati 
can also be cited from other NIA languages like Rajasthani, Hindi, Marathi, 
ete. 
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Lastly, the Gujarati expression ghojvd. ‘It is good riddance’; ‘I don't 
care for its loss’ and the corresponding phrase хлора Karvü (and the 
reduplicative olghol агуй.) ‘to regard something with the altitude ** who cares 
for its loss”? also have their origin probably in Pk. ghof = Sk. ghürn ‘to 
turn round and round, to swirl’. The noun gho/ also means ‘the amount 
of mancy that is presented to a king or some great man after it has been 
waved around his/her head.’ 


Notes and References 
1.Пеге we may note that it is an old custom prevalent in Gujarat and elsewhere 


to mark the upper part of the check of an infant with collyrium to protect it from 
the evil eye. Guj. khipard, khdpardé derives trom Pk. khappara-, Sk. karparaka. 


to 


. This word also has an interesting history with its NIA derivatives. See Turner’s 
‘Comparative Dictionary of Indo-Aryan Languages’, sv. mraksuna, 

3. Waving light around the face of the idol of a deity during the daily ceremonial 
worship (or otherwise, as а part of any sacred person or object) is called in Gajarati 
arf шйгуй, in Marathi art? ovilpe means ‘to lower’, ‘to bring down’, ‘to cause 
lo make a descending movement’. 

4. The Apabhrasiiga conjunct verb balikar- ‘to sacrifice onesell, ete., Hindi expressions 
balihári, ete., belonging to the same semantic sphere covering similar customs deserve 
à separate treatment. 
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TEMPLE AS AN ORDERED WHOLE — 
THE ICONIC SCHEME AT KHAJURAHO* 


DEVANGANA DESAI 


Khajuraho is not synonymous with erotic sculpture. When I say I 
am working on Khajuraho, many people think that I am researching on erotic 
sculpture. But erotic ligures are not even one tenth of Khajuraho sculpture. 
Today, we shall see the other side, thc less discussed but more profound 
side of Khajuraho.! There are hundreds of images of divinities in the interior 
halls and exterior walls of Khajuraho temples. There are images of Visnu, 
in his various incarnations, the childhood sports of Krsna, notably without 
any reference to Radha, Siva in his various lilá-inürtis, the goddess Parvati, 
Surya in his different aspects, and so on. Are the images indiscriminately 
assembled to fill in space and balance the architectural design of the temple ? 
Or is there a central focus in their arrangement? What is the mode of 
arrangement of images in the Khajuraho temple? Is the pantheon of deities 
or devatd-gauna related to the religious system associated with the temple? 
In short, is there any order or system in the arrangement of images in the 
Khajuraho temple ? 


Khajuraho, now a lovely village in the Chhatarpur district of Madhya 
Pradesh, was earlier a prosperous town called Kharjiravahaka. It attained 
considerable religious and political importance under the powerful Candella 
Rajput kings and witnessed tremendous temple building activity lor a period 
of 250 years between the 10th and 12th centuries А. D. A local tradition 
records 85 temples at Khajuraho, but about 25 temples now exist. Of these 
ten were dedicated to Visnu, cight to Siva, one to Sürya, one to the Sixty-four 
Yoginis collectively, and more than five to the Tirthankaras of Jaina Digambara 
faith. Three more Siva temples once existed, but only their dedicatory 
inscriptions now remain. While some of the lofty Hindu temples built by 
the Candella kings were constructed on the banks of the Sivasagar lake in 
the western zonc of the site, the Jaina temples built by the merchants and 
traders occupied the castern zone of the town. A solitary but huge image 
of the Buddha in the bhdmisparsamudra found from the eastern arca of 
the site indicates that Buddhism was once prevalent at Khajuraho, as it did 
in the nearby Candella town of Mahoba. Опе of the earliest inscribed Hanuman 
images qf India, dated to A. D. 922, is located near the Khajürsagar or 


x This is the text of the Sth Smt. Nabadurga Banerjee Endowment Lecture, delivered 
at the Asiatic Society of Bombay on 7th April, 1995. 
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Ninora lake. Lakes and tanks, important in temple rituals, provide picturesque 
view to this temple site. In the past Kharjüravahaka town was richly furnished 
with уда, gardens, as inscriptions inform us. 


The temples are not under worship today except the Siva temple called 
MatangesSvara. (Pl. I, temple on the left). This temple with pyramidal roof, 
according to architecture historians, Prof. M. A. Dhaky and Shri Krishna 
Deva, was a svargdrohana prüsáda or a memorial shrine. The celebration 
of the Siva-Parvati marriage in this shrine today on the Sivaratri festival seems 
to be a post-Candella practice, not connected with the Candellas who patronized 
Khajuraho. 


The Khajuraho temples are constructed in the §astric tradition of the 
central Indian Марага style of architecture. Though no Silpa texts have been 
found from the region, inscriptions refer to the Vi$vakarma tradition which 
the architects and Spins followed. A mature Khajuraho temple (see Figs. 
1 & 4) consists in its plan of the ardhamandapa (entrance porch), mandapa 
(hall), mahdmandapa (great hall), атаган (vestibule), and garbhagrha 
(sanctum). АП these units are aligned on the cast-west axis forming a unified 
structure. The temples do not have enclosures like their south Indian 
counterparts, but are erected on a high platform terrace called jagat? (scen 
in PI. I) which demarcates the temple’s sacred space from the material universe. 


Khajuraho rose to prominence in India's history at a time when the 
temple had architecturally evolved into a mature structure. The 10th and 
llth centuries witnessed the culmination of the Indian temple at Khajuraho, 
Bhubaneswar, Udayapur (Malwa), Modhera, Tanjavur, to mention only a few 
of the foremost examples. The simple square cube of the carly temple of 
the 4th century A. D. had gradually changed to acquire a ground plan of 
greater complexity. The Visnu temple of Devagadh in central India of about 
the 6th century A. D., for instance, has a projection on its extcrior wall 
on the three sides which is adorned with a sculptural niche sheltering Visnu's 
images. Similarly, the 7th century Siva temples of Bhubaneswar in Orissa 
have images of the family members of Siva, viz. Parvati, Ganea and Karttikcya, 
on the thrce cardinal niches of their exterior walls. Gradually, with the building 
of larger temples the walls acquired many more projections and indentations 
which accomodated a considerable number of figural sculptures of divinc 
hierarchy. The families and retinues of gods were expanding along with the 
developments in religious cults. 


The architectural expansion of the temple was accompanied by conceptual 
developments in the rcligio-philosophical systems regarding the Supreme Being 
and its manifestations, the One and its many forms. A concept of far-reaching 
importance in the religious systems of the period was that of cmanation 
of cosmic elements (fattvas) from the Supreme Being in the process of Creation 
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of the Universe, and their reabsorption back to the Primordial centre in the 
process of Dissolution. 


The temple in this period displays a profusion of images which are gencrally 
related to the central divinity as its parivara (family) or its varana or surrounding 
manilcstations. As Stella Kramrisch, the eminent authority on the Hindu temple, 
says, the centre of the temple, i. e. the chief divinity of the sanctum, is 
ihe luminous source which radiates its power in cardinal directions through 
the images of its manifestations in the bhadra niches of the sanctum facade.” 
The temple is ** the monument of manifestation"; forms of the principal divinity 
emerge on the central projections of the sanctum wall. Various images of 
the temple arc graded manifestations of the central principle. Though cach 
individual image on the sanctum wall is complete in itself, often sheltered 
in a niche and attended by its own retinue of figures, conceptually it is 
not isolated but a part of the total system. The temple, in some of its best 
representations, is an ordered whole in which images are part of an integrated 
scheme. 


The cosmological principles of Emission and Reabsorption played a 
significant role in thc philosophy and rituals of the Tantra-based religious 
systems of Khajuraho. The carlicst temple of this site built in the लाट Марага 
style, viz. the Laksmana, consecrated in A. D. 954, cnshrincs a composite 
image of Vaikuntha form of Visnu (РІ. 11). It was affiliated to the Райсагйїга 
of the Kagmiragama school. The Kandariya Mahadeva, one of the finest 
of the Indian temples, was built in circa A. D. 1030, and was associated 
with the Saiva Siddhünta of the central Indian school. Both these religious 
systems — Visnuite and Saivite — had parallel existence and functioned within 
the Brahmanical fold as inscriptions testify." Unlike the Kapalika sect, they 
were not extreme Tantric, but were influenced by the Vedic revival and 
had incorporated Ригапіс elements. J. N. Banerjca has rightly observed that 
some of the ideas and concepts of the Saiva Siddhànta are closcly parallel 
to those of the Paficarátra system and both these systems originally evolved 
in northern India. Both the systems believed in the role of Sakti or Female 
Energy in the Creation and Dissolution process. The Supreme Being 
(Para-Vasudeva or Para-Siva) is both transcendent (visvottirna) and unmanilest 
(avyakta) and also immanent (visvamaya) and manifest: (vyakta) in graded 
powers and clements. Theologians bridged the gap between the formless and 
form by bringing in intennediary stages. In order to become an instrument 
of meditation and worship, that which is undivided (niskala) assumes parts 
and becomes sakala. This development led to a hierarchical order in images : 
the principal divinity and its emanations and sub-cmanations. 

The Khajuraho temples represent a creative moment in Indian art when 
artistic talent combined with religious aspirations to produce a meaninglul 
form. Architects or satradháras, as they are called in Khajuraho inscriptions, 
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have meticulously planned sculptural scheme of the temples, aided possibly 
by religious йсйгуаз who had grasped the system. They have deliberately 
uscd puns and sandhyd bhdsé or enigmatic language in sculpture to express 
ideas and concepts in non-discursive language on which I have an article 
published elsewhere,” and we will have an occasion 10 sce onc or two examples. 
Yoga and /ййпа (knowledge) lind expression in the icons of Khajuraho. There 
are literally hundreds of images of deities holding manuscripts in their hands 
suggesting. the importance of knowledge and learning. Not only Sarasvati, 
Brahma, Agni, but also Karttikcya, Siva, and the Grahas (planetary divinitics) 
carry manuscripts at Khajuraho. Kürttikcya, the god of war, is portrayed 
at Khajuraho also as a teacher with a manuscript, perhaps of the Katantra 
or the Kaumara grammar revealed by him as mentioned in the Kathisaritsdgara 
and the Agni Purdna.'° There аге many jyogdsana images of Visnu, Siva, 
Surya and the goddesses. 


Hayagriva, Visnu's horsc-faced avatira, finds a prominent position in 
the northern cardinal niche of the Laksmana temple (Pl. II, B). Hayagriva 
saves the Vedas in the mythology of the Dhárgavata Purana (МШ, 24), and 
is called VagiSvara, the god of Icarning in the Pāñcarātra tradition. However, 
we shall be interested not so much in individual images and their iconography, 
but rather in the configuration of images in the temple. Hayagriva, along 
with Visnu's other two incarnations, viz. Varaha and Narasimha, surrounds 
the Vaikuntha image of the sanctum. On the three upper niches we sec 
unique representations of Matsya (fish) and Kürma {tortoisc) in the form 
of Міѕпи yogisana, and Visnu-Nardyana in the mythic Sveta-dvipa!! (Pl. Il 
A.). Twelve panels of Krsna-lilà are interspaced between the three Visnu 
Jogasana sculptures (Fig.2). Visnu's Daityàri aspect, slaying demons, and his 
Yoge$vara aspect are thus juxtaposed possibly to suggest the balancing of 
pravriti (activity) and пли (repose), or heroic and yogic qualities. 


The Vaikuptha icon (Pl. Ш) in the sanctum is a composite image with 
Varáha, Saumya (placid), and Lion faces.'* Its carved nimbus has arrangement 
to put a small lamp which could create “the impression of rays cmanating 
from the lotus halo as part of the cifulgence of the god's prabhamandala." © 
The image has an elaborate parikara Irame with representations of avatáras 
and emanatory forms of Visnu. Matsya and Каппа are paircd on the top 
near the nimbus, Varáha and Narasimha arc paired on the sides ; and near 
Vaikuntha’s (cct аге : Vàmana paired with Рагабигйта, Rama paired with 
Balarama, and Buddha paircd with Kalki on the horse. There are cight 
sub-emanatory forms or vyühántaras of the Calurvihfati such as KeSava, 
Govinda, Sridhara, Dimodara, сіс. on two sides of the parikara frame 
Surya-Narayana seated in yogisana presides over the centre of the frame 
indicating a close relationship of Vaikuntha and Sürya. Sürya, again, presidcs 
over the front facade of the temple. Vaikuntha is supported by the Earth 
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. LAKSMANA (VATKUNTHA) TEMPLE, KHA.JURAHO 


Fig. 1 : Ground plan, Laksmana temple. 
(Courtesy : Archacological Survcy of India) 
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Laksmana (Visnu-Vaikuntha) temple, consecrated in A. D. 954. 
The MatangeSvara temple (circa A.D. 1000) is on the left, Khajuraho. 
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B. Hayagriva avatára of Visnu, northern cardinal niche 
of the sanctum wall, Laksmana temple. 


Visnu-Narayana 
in Yogasana 
worshipped by 
the ekantin 
devotees of the 
mythic 
Sveta-dvipa, 
western cardinal 
niche, upper 
row, sanctum 
wall of the 
Laksmana 
temple. 
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Vaikuntha image in the sanctum, Laksmana temple. 
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Vaikuntha image seen through the sanctum's door-Irame, Laksmana temple. 
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1 to 12 Krsna-lila scenes on upper row 


Fig. 2 : Plan of the sanctum indicating placement of images, Laksmana temple. 


Goddess, Prithvi, scated on the primeval tortoise, Adi-Kürma. She is flanked 
by the serpents who represent the waters. 


The sanctum of the Vaikuntha temple thus pulsates with the forms of 
Visnu, his cmanations and incarnations. H we view Vaikuntha and his surrounding 
manilestations through the sanctum's door-lrame (Pl. IV), we again notice 
the avalaras Matsya, Variha and Vamana on the south jamb paired respectively 
with Kürma, Narasimha and Рага$игйта on the north jamb. Nine planets 
protect the surlintel, while Laksmi presides over the main lintel of the door 
(Fig. 3). The total iconic arrangement creates the vision of Vi$varüpa, the 
boundless universal form of Visnu. We are using the word ° Vi$varüpa' not 
in a strict iconic sense but as a gencral concept of the cosmic fonn. 
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There is an icon of Vi$varüpa- Visnu in the mahémandapa of this temple. 
However, it is of ordinary workmanship and docs not reveal the cosmogonic 
vision of the omnipresent god we sec in the sculpture of Shamalaji in Gujarat. 
But the total form conveyed by the configuration of images around the central 


Brahma 


Vamana Payasurdma 


Varaha VAIKUNTHA THA Narasimha 


in 
Sanctum. 


Оуагара1а . Dvarapala 


Fig. 3 : Schematic drawing indicating placement of images оп the door .of 
the sanctum, Laksmana temple 
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divinity Vaikuntha of the Laksmana temple, including the images on the three 
sides of the sanctum and ils door frame olfers Vi$varüpa-dar$ana. We sce 
the temple as Purusa, the personified image of the Universal Being.'* In 
the Agni Ригапа, composed by the 9th century A. D., the temple is conceived 
of as Purusa (ch. 61). The door of the temple is its mouth. The Pratima 
(image) is its Дуа (life-orec). The Purina further says : *' Visnu (Hari) himself 
is standing as the temple.” The Laksmana temple celebrates Visnu as thc 
Universe. 


П 


We shall now examine the cave-like and mountain-like Kandariya Mahadeva 
temple (Pl. V) to see how the architect has organized images in the temple's 
space. 


The key figure which helps us to unfold this Siva temple's metaphysical 
order as well as its iconic scheme is that of Sadasiva (Pl. VI, A) who sits 
in the north-east [sina corner in the great hall facing towards the Jinga. 
Conceived as manifest-unmanifest (vyakta-avyakta), he has been given a unique 
iconography forming a pyramidal structure with six visible heads, arranged 
in a hierarchy of two tiers, topped by a Jitiga. He has four feet (catuspádas). 


T. A. Gopinatha Rao writing as tar back as 1916 emphasized the great 
significance of the Sadasiva concept in the Saiva or Saiva Siddhànta system, 
and demonstrated his position in the cosmological proeess of Creation and 
Dissolution or Evolution and Involution.'® The Sadativa concept though seen 
in other schools such as Kashmir Saivism, was pivotal to Saiva Siddhànta. 
This system was already prevalent in central India in the 91h- IOth centuries, 
even before it reached south India under the Cola kings." 


It is significant to note that the Sarvadarsanasangraha of the carly {4th 
century, which describes a large number of religio-philosophical systems, defines 
this Saiva school as tripadartham catuspadam mahàtantram. Tripadartham relers 
to the three categories : Pati or Lord Siva, pasu or embodied soul, and 
pása, bondage. Man is a microcosm and ontologically divine, but because 
of pásas which conceal the active powers of the soul, he docs not know 
his oneness with Pati and identifies himself with malas (impurities) of egoism 
immersion in the material world. The catuspddas, the four padas or parts 
of the Saiva system lead Man on the way to Siva 


The catuspadas arc (1) jidna or knowledge; 
(2) carjà or conduct, daily rituals; 


(3) Aria, activities concerning initiation, methods of 
worship; 


(4) yoga which teaches meditation 
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In this context the representation of Sadà$iva as four-footed = catuspada 
is of great import. The Khajuraho artist has indicated through visual language 
the concept of catuspada of texts by portraying Sadà$iva with four padas 
or fect. He has employed a pun on the word pada and expressed the word 
through its visual correspondence : pada = part of the system = foot in 
sculpture. 


Significantly, a similar image of the four-footed Sadasiva, larger in size, 
with the name '' Sadàásiva"" inscribed on the pedestal, is now in the Khajuraho 
Site Museum (Pl. VIB). This image was installed by Асйгуа Urdhva-Siva, 
as mentioned in the inscription. The name Urdhva Siva suggests the Acürya's 
alfiliation to the Saiva Siddhànta order. The names of the teachers of this 
Saiva order generally ended with the sullix - '* Siva”.!® 


Sadasiva represents a stage, from the point of view of macrocosm, when 
the first movement towards the Creation begins." From the point of view 
of microcosm (Man), he is associated with grace. 


We briclly mention the process of creation or manifestation in the Saiva 
system. Para-Siva, the Supreme Reality is wiskala, without Xala or part, in 
undilferentiated state, When he wills creation Рага-Ѕаки emerges from his 
own self; from Pari-Sakti emerges Adi-Sakti, from Adi-Sakti, Iecha-Sakti; 
from Iccha-Sakti, Јлапа-Ѕаки; and from Jiana-Sakti, Kriya-Sakti. From these 
five Saktis emerge the live aspects of Sadagiva: I$àna, Tatpurusa, Aghora 
Vamadeva and Sadyojàta. These forms are connected with the live mantras 
and the live activities, pasica-Artyas, and they preside over the five elements, 
viz. sky, air, fire, water and carth respectively. 


Mahecéa, the third main faitva is conceived as emanating from the thousandth 
part of the fifth aspect of Sadasiva. Маһе$а is the direct agent in the acts 
of creation, preservation and reabsorption of the universe. He is the sakala 
or differentiated aspect of Siva who manifests through 25 //a-mürtis? such 
as NateSa, Daksina-mirti, Kalyana-Sundaramürti, etc. 


From the thousandth part of Mahesa emanates Rudra; [rom a crore part 
of Rudra emanates Visnu; and from Visnu similarly Brahma emanates. 


Altogether there are 36 (attvas (cosmic elements) from the Siva- tattva 
to the prin-tattva (earth element) in the process of manifestation or evolution 
(sce Table). At the time of involution, all these {attvas, trom the gross 10 
the subtle, are withdrawn into the primordial state of Siva. Each evolute 
or manifestation depends on the preceding one, and cach manifestation is 
ultimately related to the Superme Siva. 
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ТАТТУАЅ (ELEMENTS) IN THE SCHEME OF COSMIC EVOLUTION-INVOLUTION 
I PURE TATTVAS 


1. Siva-tattva (Pure Consciousness) 2. Sakti-tattva (Bliss) 3. Sadasiva 
4. Mahe$vara 5. Suddha Vidya (Rudra, Visnu, Brahma, and Saktis from 
Manonmani to Vàümà) 


11 PURE - IMPURE TATTVAS 
6. Maya 
‚1. Kala (part or fraction) 
8. Vidyd (knowledge) 
live Кайсикаѕ or limitations < . 9. Raga (attachment) 
10. Kala (time) 
- 11. Niyati (predestination) 
I IMPURE TATTVAS 
12. Purusa 
13. Prakrti. 


sativa rajas tamas 
14. buddhi five sense- five action- буе subtle fivc gross 
(intellect) organs agents clements elements 
15. ahathkara 17. cars 22. mouth 27. cther 32. ether 
(cgo-scnsce) 18. skin 23. genilals 28. air 33. air 
16. mamas 19. cyes 24. bowels 29. ге 34. fire 
(mind) 20. tongue 25. hands 30. water 35. water 
21. nosc 26. feet 31. earth 36. carth. 


The triple presence of Siva: (1) in Siva-linga as sign of unmanitest, 
(2) in Sadásiva as manilest-unmanifest, and (3) in Mahesa as manifest form, 
has been noticed by art historians in the sculptural imagery of some of the 
Siva temples built between 6th and 8th centuries A. D. Interpreting the sculptural 
scheme of the 6th century Elephanta Cave, Stella Kramrisch observes: ** Siva 
is triply present in his great cave: imperceptible and transcendental. within 
the Jinga, in his quintessential being emanating (гот the liga in the colossal 
sculpture (SadaSiva/Mahddeva), and manifest in the cight sculptural 
configurations carved in the grottos.”’*! Recently, Doris Srinivasan in her article, 
entitled “From Transcendency to Materiality : Para-Siva, Sadasiva and Mahcśa 
in Indian Art ?*, has discussed the iconographic implications of the doctrinal 
unfolding citing visual representations in art in many regions of India. 


No doubt, the architect of the Kandariya Mahadeva shows his familiarity 
with the Saiva doctrine in his planning the placement (sthána-nirpaya) оГ 
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icons. He ‘not only represents the triple levels of manifestation (Siva-linga, 
Sadàsiva, Mahc$a), but he also extends his scheme to include Visnu and 
Brahma as aspects of Siva. In addition he represents numerous lesser aspects 
of Siva on the exterior wall of the temple, as we shall sec. 


A magnificent concept of Siva is expressed in the Khajuraho inscriptions. 
Siva is named the Supreme Cause, Eka Кагапа, who is Pati (Lord). He 
is brja-ajayamána, the Sced-without-Origin of the Universe like the form of 
a huge vata (banyan) tree. He is the Creator. He manages the sustenance 
and dissolution of the Universe, although he himself is without action (niskriyaJ.?? 


The Secd-without-Origin is an apt analogy to the Siva-linga. The Higa 
is installed exactly in the centre of the dark cave-like garbhagrha of the 
Kandariya Mahadeva (Pl. VIIJ. This is symbolically the womb-house of Creation 
and Reabsorption. The Jinga is described in a Candella inscription (Epigraphia 
Indica, ХХХІ, pp. 163 Uf.) as Јашар mülastambha, the primordial pillar of 
the Universe. lt is the cosmic axis uniting heaven and earth. The finial of 
the sikhara is placed exactly above the Jilga. It is from the Jinga as the 
centre that the centrifugal movement radiates in the four cardinal directions 
of the temple. 


The Jiga, the sign of unmanifest Siva, sends out its luminous influence 
through its manifest forms of Mahesa, Visnu and Brahma, hierarchically arranged 
and graded in size, in diminishing order, on cach of the three sides of the 
garbhagrha.™ Маһс&а is manifest in the southern cardinal bhadra niche as 
sixtecn-armed Andhakantaka, spearing the Blind Demon; in the western cardinal 
niche facing the evening light he dances as sixtecn-armed NateSa; and in 
the north as-sixteen-armed Tripurüntaka he sends out just one powerful arrow 
to vanquish the three cities of the demons (Pl. УШ, В). 


Visnu, (РІ. МШ, A) smaller in size, is seen on a row above Mahcáa's 
Jila-martis, except on the west wall, where we see a dancing Vinadhara Siva 
in a teaching gesture. Brahmi, yet smaller, appears on the plinth of the 
sanctum. Being aspects of Siva in this Saiva system, Mahcsa, Visnu and Brahma 
empower the grabhagrha and the devotee as he circumambulates it. On the 
lintel of the garbhagrha again, MaheSa occupies the centre flanked on his 
right by Brahma and Visnu on his lelt (see РЇ. VII). 


An image of Vaikuntha-Visnu is placed on the juncture (Карл) of the 
sanctum and vestibule on the south side, paired on the north with Laksmi. 
If this image of Vaikuntha was found detached, out of the context of the 
temple and placed in a museum, we would have taken it to have come 
from a Visnu temple. But in the context of the Siva temple Vaikuntha is 
an ávarana divinity whose worship is prescribed in the Siva Purana (Мауамуа 
Sarhhita II, 30, 53-57). There is another Vaikuntha (Апама) in the sukandsa 
of the temple, below the main Siva image. 
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Couples intertwined in crecper-like embrace flank the //a-mürtis of Mahesa 
in the main cardinal niches and the images of Visnu in the upper row. They 
may be interpreted as auspicious alankdras or fertility. motifs designed to 
protect the womb-house from evil influences.** 


Surasundaris, celestial damsels, have their auspicious influence as alankára 
on the body of the temple (PI. IX), their poses suggestive of fertility symbolism. 
They are ubiquitous motifs of Indian art placed on walls and pillars of almost 
all the temples built in the ornate Марага style of architecture. The Orissan 
text Silpa Prakasa, composed between the 9th and 12th centuries A. D., 
specifically states, ** As a house without a wile, as frolic without a woman, 
so without a figure of a woman the monument will be of inferior quality 
and bear no fruit." (I, 392). This text gives sixteen types of Kany ds (maidens) 
according to the various activities they are absorbed in. The number of 
types of female figures to be depicted on temple walls increases to 32 in 
the Medieval western Indian text Asirarpava of the Vi$vakarmà tradition.?? 
It is noteworthy that a recently found Orissan text Silparatnakosa rccognizes 
them as upasuktis, associate goddesses, assigned to the dilferent parts of 
the Sriyantra.28 


The garbhagrha is conceived of as a mandala in the раја rites performed 
by the aspirant at the entrance of the sanctum according to Saiva Siddhanta 
text. ISanasivagurudevapaddhati (Kriyapada, ch.13). The text gives mantras 
tor worshipping the threshold divinities, Gane$a and Sarasvati, then for Ganga 
and Yamuna on the right and left of the door, followed by the mantras 
for Nandi$a and Mahākāla. These deities stand at the entrance of the Каћдагіуа. 
In the centre of the threshold sits the goddess on Kürma, possibly representing 
Adhara-Sakti. Alter worshipping the door divinitics the aspirant performs rites 
for the removal of obstacles (vighnas) trom the carth, atmosphere and heaven. 
The role of the auspicious (mangala) couples, creepers and other motifs 
on the door jambs becomes clear against this background. Having removed 
the vighnas trom the directions, and having placed Dikpalas there, the aspirant 
enters into the mandala, і. с. the garbhagrha. 


इत्द्रादीहछ्लोकपाळांश्व UTI रक्षणोद्यतान्‌ | 
ag प्रतिष्ठाप्य मण्डळान्तर्विद्येत्‌ स्वयम्‌ gp 


The Dikpalas Indra, Agni, Yama, Nirrti, Varuna, Vayu, Kubera and [Sana 
guard the garbhagrha of the Kandariya Mahadeva at the cight points of the 
compass. In the upper row of the wall are placed the eight Vasus, atmospheric 
powers. It is also noteworthy that the Dig-gajas, the elephants of cardinal 
directions, are depicted supporting the base of the garbhagrha ({ront part) 
of the Kandariyà Mahadeva. | 


The jantra-like plan of the sanctum with its numerous projections and 
recesses scems to be similar.in structure to the mandala, visualized or drawn 
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on the ground, with the imagery of the Dikpalas, and Brahma, Visnu and 
Rudra that the aspirant invokes and worships during his pdjà and meditation 
as given in the texts, the Vayaviya Samhita (II, ch. 24) ‘of the Siva Purana 
and the ésanasivagurudevapaddhat’ (Kriyapida, ch.13). For instance, in the 
worship of the ddhbárasilà (base) performed belore the worship of the Higa, 
the aspirant imagines an cight-pctalled lotus on an sana. Hc invokes and 
worships on its outer petals siddhis such as anima; on the filaments Мата 
and other Saktis; on the tip of the lotus petal, the Sirya-mandala and its 
presiding deity Brahma; on the top of the filament, the Soma-mandala and 
its presiding deity Visnu; and in the centre of the pericarp, the Vahni-mandala 
and its presiding deity Rudra. Then he worships the five-faced Sadasiva with 
mantras and пуйза and meditating on Siva in the lotus of his heart, unites 
him with Niskala Siva.30 


lt may be observed from the description of the above Saiva rite that 
the visualization of the Dikpilas, the powers (vidyds, Kalas}, and Brahma, 
Visnu, Rudra on the cight petals, tips of petals, pericarp, сіс. of the lotus - 
mandala has a close correspondence with the stone images on the wall enclosing 
the garbhagrha of the Kandariyü Mahideva temple 


The divinitics Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Mahe$a and others again ligure 
in the Zvarapa ring around the sanctum.*! The devotee in his circumambulation 
passes through the "region" of Brahmi, (sec Fig. 4, Nos. 4 and 5), where 
two images of Brahmi-Sakti face cach other in the southern part of the 
mahimandapa. Brahma as Sadyojáta presides over the carth clement. Walking 
further on the southern part of the ambulatory (Figs. 4, 9, 10), he comes 
to the * region" of Visnu, who as Vamadeva presides over the water clement, 
and so on, until he comes to the image of Маһакаіа (Rudra), and then 
to Sadasiva towards the end of the circuit (Fig. 4, Nos. 24, 25). 


The three manifestations, Brahma, Visnu (including his ууда Sankarsana) 
and Mahe$a also appear in the niches of the roof pediments of the three 
transepts of the garbhagrha, respectively on the south, north and west. 
Uma-Mahegvara sit in the front facade of the temple. The Sukandsa, antelix 
above the roof of the vestibule, has MaheSvara standing in the upper and 
larger niche, while Vaikuntha-Visnu stands in the lower niche. 


The outer wall of the Kûndariya Mahadeva, “like the fretted outline 
of the buttressed fort” has numerous projections and recesses which display 
surasundaris, vyálas, Dikpalas, snake-goddesses (in corners, one above the 
other), and numerous male divinities who appcar to be Siva (Pl. IX). These 
divinities standing in tribhanga do not have the majesty of the great god 
but seem to represent the lesser aspects of Siva such as VidyeSvaras and 
Mantrc$varas. They are “ риге" (suddha) beings "whose mala (impurity) 
is in a high state of paripakvatà (ripeness), who arc about to be emancipated. 


Kandariya Mahadeva temple, circa А. D. 1030, Khajuraho. 
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Sanctum entrance, Kandariya Mahadeva temple. 
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A. Visnu garudásana, southern cardinal niche, upper row 


B. Tripurantaka Siva, topped by Laksmi-Nàráyana, northern cardinal 
niches of the sanctum, Kandariya Mahadeva temple. 


ix 


Laterior wall depicting Siva in his lesser aspect, surasundaris, 
vyalas, and snake divinities, Kandariya Mahadeva temple. 
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View from south, Kandariya Mahadeva temple. On the 
leit can be seen the kapili wall joining the hall and the sanctum. 
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Fig. 4 : Ground plan, Kandariya Mahadeva temple. 
(After Archacological Survey of India.) 
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Images of Vidyc$varas are  mentioncd as having three сусѕ, /а/2- 
mukuta ог karanda-mukuta, the sacred thread and four ams. The 
Jsanasivagurudevapaddhati mentions them as avarana dcitics. They encircle 
the temple and perfonn “angelic functions” in helping the lower order of 
pasus to ascend to higher levels in the involutionary proccss. 


The devotee in his circumambulation proceeds through various aspects 
of Siva, the graded images of his manifestations, until he reaches the entrance 
of the sanctum, and stands in the antardla, the sandhi-ksetra or passage 
which joins the hall and the sanctum. Here the devotee faces the Siva-linga. 


The architect has imaginatively placed sculptures of physical union on 
the outer wall fKapili) of the antarála (РІ.Х). In placing the sandhi (conjoint) 
figures on the sandhi-Ksetra, he has employed not only an architectural pun 
as suggested by Michael Meister, but also sandhyá bhasa*’, the intentional 
code language of the Taàntrikas. Just as the Tantric texts describe Kundalini 
Yoga and secret doctrines in the erotic terminology of sandhya शिकव which 
would delude non-initiates, the architect-pricsts of Khajuraho's three sandhiira 
temples (with built-in ambulatory), viz. the Laksmana, the Visvandtha, and 
the Kandariya Mahadeva, have used sandhya bhása on their juncture walls 
and attempted to communicate experiences of the stages of meditation, as 
discussed by me in my earlier paper. 


The juncture wall of the Kandariyà Mahadeva is formed by an overlap 
of two equal squares (sec Ground Plan, Fig. 4). „Оп this overlapping space 
which is like no man's land, “neither here nor there", or '*here also and 
there also,” the architect has placed the symbol of timeless experience, when 
there is ‘‘neither day nor night." Through the symbolism of conjoint figures 
on the juncture of the hall of devotees (pasus, jivas).and the womb-housc 
of the divinity (Pati, Siva), the juncture of the phenomenal and transcendental 
worlds, the architect conveys the transcendence of the human condition. It 
is believed that by combining the opposites — the Sun and Moon, Pingalà. 
and Ida - and unilying them in the central. лда? Susumnd, the yogi can pass 
into the non-dual state of timelessness.?? 


The geometry in the compositional scheme of the head-down pose of 
the Kandariyà Mahadeva reminds us of the Катакаіа Yantra of the Silpa 
Prakasa (M, verses 49811.). Perhaps as in the case of the Kümakala Yantra, 
the lines of the yantra symbolism were concealed from non-initiates by the 
placement of erotic. figures, which were for “the delight of people”, the 
laymen, as the Silpa Prakasa puts it. By placing the symbolism on the most 
vulnerable part where the corners of the two structures meet, the architect 
secured the building against vighnas (obstacles). The erotic scene and the 
yantra that it seems to conceal magically protect the building, doubly empowered 
by the fertility symbolism of the scene and the geometry of the yantra. 
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The seven Mătrkās (Mothers) along with the music-playing Virabhadra, 
and GaneSa, dance dynamically on the socle, while they encircle all the four 
structures of the temple forming a protective mandala around Siva. Their 
placement on the temple is counter-clockwise (prasavya) as far as the devotee 
is concerned. The first Мака Brahmani of the standard Агата (order) is 
placed on the north, whereas the seventh Мацка Camunda, placed in the 
southern niche (scc Ground Plan, Fig. 4), is met with first when the devotee 
circumambulates the temple. This apparent counter-circumambulatory position 
results because the Matrkas themselves arc circumambulating the temple. So 
the first Matrka Brahmani has gone ahead in her movement in space, followed 
by the other six Matrkàs and Gane$a. The Mātrkās are doing eternal 
circumambulation around the temple of Sthànu, a point of Stillness. 


Icons, which аге but nama-rdpa, name and form of the Formless, are 
not placed beyond the Sukandsa. Beyond this point what we sec is “the 
ascent and descent and renewed ascent’? of the graded mini-sikAaras, 84 
in number," leaning against chest (urah) of the principal Sikhara. There are 
series of graded mini-spires, cach with its subsidiary spires (Pl. 13). The 
ascent and descent of graded peaks on the sikhara, centering around its 
highest point, the finial, the Cosmic Axis, сопусу the perennial rtythin. of 
Creation, Dissolution and again Creation. 


To conclude: I have scen people blush at the name Khajuraho, and so 
I have attempted to clear the misunderstanding as much as I can and show 
how the Khajuraho artist is trying to express the essence of Indian philosophy 
in the grid and vocabulary of his time. It is the medicval language of expression 
related to the prescribed feudal modes of behaviour and thinking. But through 
this language of hierarchy and graded manifestations, the satradbára is conveying 
the truths of cosmological insight which today also strike a note, and which 
modern physics would explain in terms of the Big Bang, Expansion and Collapse 
of the Universe. Researchers on Design and Architecture" have also seen 
the temple as a model of the cosmos, based on the principle of “holonomy”, 
according to which “cach fragment of the cosmos is a whole and complete 
in itsell’, and is like the large cosmos of which it is a part." The self-similar 
forms in different scales, as represented in the multitude of peaks of the 
main «Алага, and in repetitive motifs and design сопусу the order of the 
cosmos in the temple. 


While giving an exposition of the temple as cosmos through the Vastu 
texts, M. A. Dhaky writes with his penetrating insight : “The cosmos may 
be looked upon as a single phenomenon : in a physical sense, the universe; 
in a spiritual sense Supreme Being pervading in but also beyond matter, 
space and time. The enormity of thc material Cosmos makes it incstinablc; 
the ‘profundity of the spiritual Cosmos makes it imponderable and hence 
incomprehensible. It must, then be reckoned through its parts, and, through 
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its aspects. The aspects are conccived to be conveyed through and represented 
by the cmanations -- minor and major, primal and secondary, less potential 
and tremendously potent — known variously as devas, divya-Saktis and so 
on.’ [ have in this paper attempted to present the cosmic order through 
the doctrinal unfolding in the iconic scheme — the centre and its many 
differentiated manifestations. 


The architects, дслгуаѕ and patrons of Khajuraho аге no more, but they 
have Іей a legacy of this visual language for us to read. Today also standing 
silently in the evening light near the grand Kandariya Mahadeva we can feel 
the rhythm of the ascent and descent of its multiple mini-skKAaras clinging 
to the main ikhara. And we walk around this Siva's mountain in the direction 
led by the Matrkas and Gane$a, circumambulating the temple and becoming 
a part of its yantrzlikc rhythm and coming nearer to its vibrations, to the 
cosmos that the temple symbolizes in its geometric order and images, 
nàma-rüpa, of the Formless, Timeless, Niskala that Siva is. 
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PERSIAN IMPACT ON INDIAN LIFE 
N. S. GOREKAR 


India, the centre of oriental learning and culture, had commercial 
intercourse also with Afghanistan, Iran, and Central Asia [rom very ancient 
limes. It is still very Осик to determine the exact date when, and the 
manner in which Persian as a language in Iran, or Dari as a tongue in 
Alghanistan, or Tajeki as a dialect in Tajikistan, entered India. However, 
the 1 regular influx of fresh bands of Iranians, Afghàns and Turks into India 
and their day-to-day association with the people of India, resulted in mutual 
acquisition of cach other's languages. In spite of the fact that the Persian 
language was not the native language of cither the Turks or the Mughals 
who held sway over India, yet it had become so popular with Timurid princes 
during their stay in Central Asia that they used it in preference to their 
mother tongue. The royal impetus, in fact, was responsible for instilling in 
the people of India a love for Persian сусп before the Mughals. The lineal 
descendents of Timür played a vital role in the popularisation of this language 
in India. Owing to his leanings towards Persian, Humàyün neglected the use 
of Turkish and encouraged the use of the Persian language at the court, 
making it the chic medium of expression and communication. The study 
of Persian, which was’ not so very popular and so very current amongst 
the people of India from thc time of conquest of India by Sultan Mchmid 
of Ghazni to the reign of Emperor Akbar, received a fillip in A. D. 1582 
with the enactment that all government records should henceforth be kept 
in Hindi as well as in Persian, which enforced the study of the Persian language 
on the Indian people. Persian maintained its status during the regimes of 
Emperor Shah Jehdn and Aurangzib * Alamgir until 1800 when Persianisation 
was almost complete. 


Persian which has been rightly called the French of India was the chosen 
language of the courts, governments, and general administration, and also 
the vehicle of exchange on the cultural plane between these two great countrics 
during Muslim rule in India, and hence the Indo-Muslim /armans, sanads, 
chronicles, grants, documents, inscriptions and epigraphic or numismatic records 
arc in the Persian language. Though Persian was considered to be the language 
of the nobility, yet is was adopted by the people in general for their day-to-day 
affairs : firstly, on account of the basic structure which continued to remain 
Aryan through the ages; and secondly, on account of its close alfinity to 
Sanskrit. 
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Towards the first half of the eleventh century when Abi Каіһап Muhammad 
Ahmad al-Birdni, who accompanied the retinue of Suliin Mehmid, was busy 
studying Sanskrit and collecting materials for his remarkable work entitled 
Kitabu'l-Hind, social intercourse between the Hindus and Muslims became 
so close and so compact that the racial barriers between these two pcoples 
had almost broken down, and as a consequence, Islamic civilisation and culture 
was fast making itself [elt in India. 


The Indian mind, though deeply absorbed in its philosophical lore, had 
been largely influenced by the languages, cultures and philosophics of the 
Greeks, Scythians, Arabs, Turks, Pathans and Mughals on its coming into 
contact with them. The importance of this external inlluenee is witnessed, 
among other things, in the mastery of the language of the newcomers by 
Indians. Persian was one such language with which the Indians cultivated 
an intimate association and acquitted themselves most successtully in the skilful 
acquisition of the language. And consequently, they left their mark on its 
literary history, particularly, in the branches of poetry, lexicography, 
epistolography, historiography, memoirs, journalism and Indology, the last 
mostly in the form of translations. 


In view of the political and social considerations in favour of the intensive 
study of the Persian language, the Indians threw themselves heart and soul 
into this task; and according to Abu'l-Qasim Hindüshüh Firishteh, author of 
the Ta rikh-i-Firishtch, the natives were much interested in the language of 
the rulers of the Lodi dynasty. And with the advent of the Mughal Emperors, 
Babur and Humayun, Persian became current and popular. Compared with 
the Pathan rulers, the Mughals were less exclusive in their broad outlook 
and social intercourse, and obviously, the Hindus found themselves drawn nearer 
to the Muslims in almost all walks of life. This happy fusion of the Hindus 
and Muslims produced still better results in the spread of the Persian language 
and it must be noted that Persian was studicd particularly by Hindus and 
Muslims, without the aid of any grammar, for there had not yet been evolved 
any grammatical system by the time of Amir Khusrau of Delhi, the harbinger 
of the synthesis of Hindu-Muslim culture. 7 


Persian became more Indianised when the Hindus took to the study of 
the language during the reign of Sultan Sikander Lodi (1485-1510) and during 
the Mughal regime in India, thus enriched the language with Indian vocabulary, 
the homely metaphors and imagerics drawn from the Hindu-Muslim belicts. 


The contacts which were initiated in Sassanian times were renewed by 
the Ghaznavids and continued in various fonns down to the cightcenth century. 
Thc Ghaznavids, the Ghorids, the Khaljis, the Tughlaqs and the Mughals 
in the north, and the Bahminis, particularly the ‘Adilshahis and the Quibshühis 
in the south, were cither of Turkish or of Mongol origin, but before they 
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arrived in India they had alrcady absorbed the all-pervading intluence of Iranian 
culture and language as they moved down into this country through Iranian 
territory. Many of them, il not all, had adopted the language, customs, 
conventions and mannerisms of the Iranians, and had modelled their court 
ceremonials and adininistration of justice on the Iranian style. In other words, 
these adventurers were racially Turkish or Mongol, but culturally they were 
Iranian. Their successors did not know the language of their ancestors, while 
the immigrants from Iran who were either Turks or Alghins, coming from 
the north or through the western coasts, used Persian as their Jingua franca. 
And hence with the foundation of the first Muslim Sultanate by the Ghorid 
General, Quibu'd-Din Aibak (1206 to 1210), Persian became the sovereign 
language of India as a common medium of expression between various 
communities of this country. Mughal rulers like Emperor Babur were thoroughly 
imbued with all the graces of Iranian culture. The mother of Akbar the Great 
was Persian as also the able wile of Emperor Jehangir. The Mughals particularly 
brought the administrators, jurists, artists, architects and litterateurs from Iran 
along with them, and thereby established an unbreakable link between the 
cultures of these two great countries. Obviously, the Muslims came to India 
with the intention of conquering and settling down in India; the Persian language 
also established its importance as one of the major languages of India. The 
true Iranian or rather Persian renaissance in India comes along with Emperor 
Bibur who with his innate sense of culture and refinement, taste and агі, 
was its carly representative. Emperor Humayun imprinted the stamp of Iranian 
culture on this country which was to endure for generations. The influence 
of Iranian culture promoted by the monarchs of India and Iran, found favour 
with peoples of these great countries. Almost all the Mughal rulers of India 
achicved eminence and carned admiration in the domain of culture. The mental 
make-up of all the Mughal rulers, indeed, had a marked bias towards the 
appreciation of Indian culture. Again, the Mughals came to India with the 
cliquette and culture of Iran, and as such, their cultural environment forms 
a landmark in the history of Indo-Iranian relations. 


The Persian language during the Muslim ascendancy in India, spread all 
over the country. Not only in the Mughal territory but also in the virtually 
independent states of the Deccan, Bengal and Oudh, Persian was used in 
the Government offices in which a large number of employees were the 
natives of India and all of them had a command of the language. Even in 
the Maratha State in the times of Chhatrapati Shivaji, which had modelled 
its whole administration after the Mughal cxample and in the Sikh State in 
the days of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Persian was continucd along with the 
other regional languages. 


It is admitted that during the Muslim rule, India made two important 
contributions to the growth and development of civilisation and culture, namely, 
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the Indo-Iranian art and Indo-Persian literature. The Muslim rulers with a 
very few exceptions were the lovers of beauty, both in marble and in verse. 
They built beautiful structures to olfer their prayers, exquisite palaces to 
live in, and glorious tombs to deposit their mortal remains. They wanted 
the best writers and poets of the age to sing their victories in love and 
in war, and loved to hear sweet Persian lyrics, particularly during the intervals 
between their strenuous work and happy moments. Indeed, it is a splendid 
heritage of art and literature which they have felt, and a large number of 
Persian pocts and writers who lived in India during the Muslim rule produced 
works of real beauty and left a deep impress upon literature in its Indian 
environment. The Persian literature of India is not merely an offshoot of 
Iranian genius thrust by the caprice of historical evolution into an alien land 
but an original product with an individuality of its own, and consequently 
evolved against the background of the land of its birth and with the history 
of the age. It is, therefore, of great interest Гог supplementing the historical 
data necessary to reconstruct the history of the medieval period. Or, obviously, 
it is interesting as a branch of our cultural heritage, and important as a 
source of information for understanding the political history of medieval India 
in its true colours. 


It was during the regimes of the Muslim monarchs of India that a learned 
section of the calibre of Abu Raihan al-Birünt, an outstanding scholar of 
Indian culture, and Amir Khusrau Dchlavi, an all-round genius of the age, 
took to Indian learning and science, and transferred Indian lore into Persian 
in particular,in order to understand Indian Philosophy and culture. The 
enlightened rulers like Sultan Zainu'l-Abedin of Kashmir and Sultàn Hussain 
Shah of Bengal on the onc hand, and Emperor Akbar and Prince Muhammad 
рага Shiküh on the other, were prompted to render Indian learning into 
Persian, which gradually brought about à rapprochement between Indian and 
Iranian cultures and resulted into a grand synthesis in the realms of art and 
literature. 


With the conquest of the Punjab in 1021 by Sultan Mchmüd, Lahore 
came to be known as an important centre, politically as well as socially, 
on par with Ghazni. In a short time, Lahore, which rivalled Ghazni as a 
centre of literary activity, laid the foundation of Indo-Iranian culture, resulting 
in Indo-Persian literaturc. Since society and culture evolved round the brilliance 
of the court at Lahore as a centre of political authority, it necessarily attracted 
both the ambitious nobles and the rising pocts and writers. And, as a 
consequence, there was a free, profuse and constant intercourse betweeen 
Iran, Afghanistan, Transoxania and Кһигаѕап on the onc hand, and the Punjab 
in India on the other, which brought in their train a wholesome and stimulating 
atmosphere and condition. According to Muhammad ‘Auli, author of the 
Lubibu 'l-Albàb, “Lahore, which vibrated with a wave of Iranian culture and 
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learning, was the proudest of all districts in its unlimited learning and 
scholarship.” 


The carly Indo-Iranian poets have played a considerable part in the evolution 
of Persian literature in India and have left behind an indivisible common 
heritage. The language of the immigrant pocts was Persian and as such they 
lormed a small colony of an aristocracy in the Punjab, speaking the language, 
uncontaminated by Indian idiom. This cultural tradition remained patent till 
the time of Amir Khusrau, and was known for the purity of diction of the 
carly poets as against the ornate and Indianized Persian of later poets. The 
carly pocts in India cultivated Persian poctry with catholic taste and retained 
the integrity of Persian idiom and flavour in all their poctical compositions. 
They wrote chaste Persian, unfamiliar with unwanted exaggerations, recondite 
words, vain epithets, far-fetched comparison and figurative language of the 
subsequent writers. They have displayed their power, lertility, resources and 
artistic instincts in their verses in the Persian language. 


lt is universally acknowleged that the contribution of India, on the whole 
to the development of Persian poetry is vital and distinctive, though with 
the death of Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, it almost ceases to exist. The Persian 
poets, who were either of Indian origin or those who had to migrate to 
India duc to want of partonage, have sought inspiration. from or copied the 
Persian models, and thus have generously contributed to Persian poetry which 
can casily be compared with any rich period of the literary history of Persia, 
both as regards quality and quantity. It must be recalled here that the poctical 
works of the Indian-born poets like Khusrau, Hasan, चिंता, Brahman, Didil, 
Ghalib and of Iqbal, and of those migrating from Persia like Naziri, ‘Urti, 
Zuhüri, Ghazal, Talib, Sa'ib and Kalim who perfected their art in the poctical 
climate of Indian courts, were recognized as accomplished compositions all 
over Persia and Central Asia. It was the mission of the Persian pocts, who 
were endowed with the gilts of composing extempore or of poctizing factual 
incidents, to entertain their royal masters and their entourage with their delightful 
verses, repartees and enigmas. Indeed, Persian poetry produced in India is 
a truer index of the social and cultural contact between the Hindus and 
Muslims than other chronicles and records, and it gives us a clearer picture 
of that cultural linkage. 


In India the first rendering of Sanskrit verses into Persian was made 
during the time of Sultàn Мертоа in whose praise Nanda, the Raja of Kalinjar, 
had composed a [ew verses in 1023. According to the Tarikh-i-Firishtch, 
the Raja who had conlined himself in a fort, for fear of Sultan Mehmüd, 
surrendered and made a present of the Sanskrit verses in the original and 
in the Persian language to the Sultàn who, in appreciation of this gesture, 
rewarded the Raja with several forts. 
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The Hindu bard, Kedar Raja, is said to have attended the court of Sultan 
*Allau'd-Dm in the twelfth century, while in the thirteenth century Sultan 
Jalalu’d-Din Khalji was probably the first Muslim monarch of Delhi who showed 
some intellectual interest and inquired into the Indian learning and Sanskrit 
scholarship, Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq's intellectual curiosity is a landmark 
in Indian learning. Diya'u'-Nakhshabi's adaptation of fifty-two short storics 
‘from a Sanskrit work, Suka-Saplasai, into Persian in 1320 under the title 
of Tul-Nameh is by far the most outstanding achievement of the Sultàn's 
reign in this field. 


During the reign of Sultén Firüz Shah Tughlaq, the official patronage 
of Sanskrit learning continued despite his unbiased theocratic policies, and 
as such he commissioned translations particularly of medical works into Persian 
from Sanskrit, when he found thirteen hundred rare Sanskrit works in a 
temple at Jwalamukhi alter the sack of the Nagarkut in the Kangra valley 
in 1362. As a matter of fact the pundits of the temple were consulted and, 
in co-operation with Persian scholars, the rare manuscripts of a number of 
works on astronomy were rendered into Persian. The most significant of 
them was the translation into Persian of an Indian work by a court-poet, 
‘Izzu'd-Din Khalid Khani under the title of Dalal 'J-i-Firüzsháhi. Besides, 
Sanskrit works on astronomy, astrology, physics and music were also rendered 
into the Persian language. 


It was in the reign of Sultàn Sikandar Lüdi, an intellectually alert monarch, 
who by throwing Persian studies open to the natives, sct in motion the process 
of their integration into the higher administration of the Sultanate, that іп 
1512 a work on Indian medicine, Agada-Mahavaidyaka, was translated. into 
Persian under thc supervision of Miyàn Bhūā Khawas Khan, his Prime Minister, 
and was termed Tibb-i-Sikandari. It is also said that this work which contains 
a detailed account of therapeutics, the structure of the human body, and 
the diagnosis and treatment of diseases, and serves as a major authority 
on Indian medicine, is not a translation but rather that it is based on the 
works of Caraka, Su$ruta, Karana, Bhoja, Cintamani, Cakravika, Kirata and 
many others. The great еріс, Mahābhārata, was translated. into Persian in 
order to understand the religion and culture of ancient India. The Muslim 
kingdoms of Kashmir and also of the Deccan showed a fine spirit of toleration 
and displayed an active patronage to Indian learning and culture. At the instance 
of Sultan Mchmid Верага, a work on the cure of horses was rendered into 
Persian under the name of Khail-Nimeh by Zainu'l-‘Abedin Karabalà'r alias 
Hashim. As a matter of fact genuine Muslim efforts towards an understanding 
of Indian learning, and patronage of and participation in Sanskritic lore, begins 
with Sultan Zainu'l-'Abedm of Kashmir, the patron of Јолагаја, who continued 
the compiling and editing of the great Sanskrit historical work, Rdajatarangini, 
along with a number of Hindu scholars, including the physician, Shri Bhatia. 
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With the accession of Emperor Akbar to the throne in 1556, a hitherto 
unprecedented patronage was extended to Indian lore and to the translation 
of important Sanskrit works, particularly on Indian philosophy and various 
sciences. The learned scholars who were engaged in translating the Indian 
learning into Persian were among others ‘Allama ‘Abu'l-Fadl, 'Abdu'l-Qàdir 
Badayini, Naqib Khan, Shaikh Sultan Тһапіѕагт, and Mulla Shiri who were 
all assisted in their work of translation by an equally large number of Sanskrit 
pundits, well-versed in Indian philosophy and sciences. These translators along 
with Devi Brahmin, the renowned scholar and philosopher, and other learned 
pundits, were housed in the library of the Audience Hall at Fatehpur Sikri. 


The translation of the Atharva Veda was first undertaken by *Abdu'l-Qàdir 
Badáyüni with the help of Shaikh Bhuwan Khan, a Brahmin convert, and 
later on by Haji Ibrahim Sarhindi, and was termed Alhar-Ban. The first 
translation of the Ramayana of Valmiki into Persian was begun by ‘Abdu'l-Qadir 
Badayuni at the instance of Emperor Akbar in 1584 and was completed 
in 1589. 


Again, the Mahabharata was translated by ‘Abdu'l-Qadir Badayuni, Naqib 
Khan, Shaikh Sultàn Thànesart and Mulla Shirt under the supervision of 
Abu'l-Fadl, who wrote the prolegomena to the entire work in 1582-1587 
and gave it the title of Razm-Nimeh. Abul-Faid Faidi, two years later, improved 
upon the thc prose translation of the Mahabharata which is ornamental and 
embellished or rather highly poctic prose. The metrical translation of the 
Bhagavad Спа was termed Спа, and the Gitá-Sanbo-dani is a Persian version 
ol the Sanskrit commentary entitled Subodhini, while ‘Abdu'l-Rehman Chrishti's 
Mir'atu'I-Hagá'iq is an exposition of the philosophical teachings of the Сла 
in Islamic terminology. Bhaskaracarya who lived in Ujjain in the twelfth century, 
the last of the great mathematicians of ancient India, wrote his Laval a 
work on arithmetic and geometry. In about 1586-87 this work was rendered 
into Persian. at the instance of Akbar the Great, under the title of 
Bada Ти J-Fundn. And Somadeva's Kathisarit-Sigara, a collection of stories, was 
translated into Persian by Faidi. The story of Каја Nala of the Nisadha territory 
and Princess Damayanti of Vidarbha, an anecdote [rom the Mahabharata, 
known as Nalopakhydna, was rendered into Persian by Faidt and was named 
Nal-Daman, in 1594. Regarding the Nal-Daman, ‘Abdu'l-Qadir Badayunt writes 
in his Muntakhabatu't-Tawarikh that “it is such а Mathnavf that the like 
of it no poet could have composed for the last 300 years since Amir Khusrau."' 


Essentially the programme of translations from Sanskrit into Persian under 
Akbar the Great was not an isolated or specilic development. It was a part 
of the intensive project for the improvement of his mind which also included 
the translations from Arabic, Turkish, and Kashmiri in particular. Among the 
Hindu scholars employed to help Muslim scholars, or rather translators were 
Kishan Joshi, Gangadhar, Mahesh Mahanand, Devi Misra, Satavadhava, 
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Mahusudana Misra, Caturbhuja and Bhawan. This joint enterprise put into 
Persian the Sanskritic lore, besides several other religious and metaphysical 
works. 


It was during the regime of Emperor Sháh-jehàn that Prince Muhammad 
Dard Shiküh, who was passionatcly fond of Indian Philosophy and religion 
made invaluable additions to Indian thought. His translations include the 
Upanisads under the title of Sirr-i-Akbar. Mis important work is the 
Majma‘u’F Bahrain, a comparative study of Hinduism and Islam. It may be 
recalled here that the Sanskrit work, Samudrasangama, written in 1708 
supposed to be the translation ot the: Ауто 7-Dahraiín. 


The Puranic literature was also translated into Persian and among others 
it included the Siva Purina, the Bhigavata Purina, the Visnu Purana and 
the Skanda Purdna at the instance of Emperor Akbar in 1602-03 which 
are the other Persian versions of the same. 


It may be added that though the Muslim contribution to the transfer 
of Sanskrit lore into Persian is undoubtedly great, yet the Hindu scholars 
undertook the task of acquainting their Muslim brethren with the treasures 
of their knowledge by bringing out a mass of literature in the Persian language 
through their own efforts, of which Bruhma-Sdtra, Prabodha Candrodaya, 
Atma- Vilása, and Zich-i-Ulügh Baig are remarkable. 


Besides, al-Birüni is right when he complains of the Hindu indifference 
ta historical science, as it does not appear to appeal to Hindu imagination. 
In spite of the lack of interest in historiography, the Hindus along with Muslims 
have been able to produce a large number of remarkable and usclul works 
in Persian during the Mughal regime in India. 


Abu'l-Qàsim  Firishtch's monumental work, | Gu/shan-i-Ibráhimi better 
known as Tarikh-i-Firishtch, compiled in 1611, is regarded as the most 
compendious of chronicles that medieval India has produced, Аби" Fadl's 
detailed history of Akbar the Great, Akbar-Namch and the encyclopacdia 
treasure of statistics about Akbar's empire, А 72-i-AKbarr are considered to 
be the outstanding works. 'Abdu'I-Qadir Dadàyüni's remarkable work, 
Muntakhabatu't-Tawarikh, is said to be the first critical work of Akbar's 
policy, while Кшт Khan’s Muntukhabu']-Lubab is a record of events of the 
Mughal empire, particularly of the reign of Aurangzib. Of the Hindu distinguished 
historians, Candra Вһапа Brahmana’s Chahár Chaman, Rai Drindaban's 
Lubbu't-Tawarikh, lshwardasa Nagar's Fulahat-i-‘AlamgirT and Bhimsen's 
Nuskha-i-Dilkushà are some of the important books on history which merit 
to be appreciated both in quality and quantity. 


During the medieval period of Indian history, the Indians devoted themselves 
to the compilation of Persian lexicons, and in a short time, the dictionaries 
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compiled in India exceeded those produced in Iran. No Persian writing except 
the works of Khusrau and Faidi commands respect in Iran, but the value 
of Persian lexicons compiled in India has been acknowledged. The critical 
dictionaries were compiled by Indians, during the last days of the Mughal 
power in India when the controversy over the superiority of Iranian to Indian 
scholars in Persian learning and literature heightened its tone. Undoubtedly, 
the lexicons compiled by Indians reveal their critical acumen, scholarly rescarch, 
vast learning and depth of knowledge. 


The Burhàn-i-Qàtali' bu Muhammad Husain Tabrizi, a controversial 
dictionary, written in 1651 during the regime of *Abdu'llàh Qutb Shah and 
the Khirgtu’l-‘Ulam, an encyclopaedic work, by —Abü'hnàd, and 
Farhang-i-Anandraj, a voluminous dictionary, compiled by Muhammad 
Badshih, chief scribe of the Маһагај and Апага) of Vijayanagara, are some 
of the important lexicographical works in Persian by the Muslims. 


The Bahar-i-‘Ajam is one of the most learned lexicons ever compiled 
by a single individual. Tck Chand ‘Bahar’ brought out several editions of 
this monumental work between 1739 and 1786, cach of which was an 
enlargement of or rather an improvement upon the earlier onc. His approach: 
to lexicography is scientific. Indeed, the Bahar-i-‘Ajam is known throughout 
the world and both the castern and the western critics Persian have praised 
it as the best lexicon produced in India. 


The Mustalhat'ush-Shu‘ara is another lexicograhical work by Siyaiküti Mal 
"Warastch', completed in 1782 after over fiflcen years’ labour. Warastch’s 
criticism is relreshing. Though the work is a small compilation with no copious 
quotations, yet it has the merit of being an cntirely original work based 
on the results of rescarch. 


From the time of the Ghaznavids in the eleventh century to the downtall 
of the Mughal empire in the cightcenth century, various works on sasha 
or epistles were composed by Hindus as well as Muslims. The literature 
in Persian оп inshi is varied, wide and rich. The epistolary art as a literary 
form was develpoed during the Mughals’ regime and attained wide popularity 
during the reigns of Jehàngir and Shah Jchin. The Hindus took zealously 
to this art and to the vocation of munshiviri, and their zeal and enthusiasm 
made it their own preserve. il 


With the exception of Shaikh Abu'l-Fadl, author of the Jnshaé-i-Abu 7-Fadl, 
and Aurangzib ‘Alamgir, author of the Rug‘at-Alamgir, who are regarded as 
the finest exponents of Persian epistles, no other artist in this branch of 
literature could be compared to Har Kiran, Candra Bhan, Madhu Ram, Nitral 
Chand and Odhe Raj. Candra Bhan was an adept in the style of Abu'l-Fadl 
which was florid, verbose and metaphorical. T hey enriched the language with 
their own modes of thought, homely idioms and imageries, and Indian diction 
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and vocabulary. 


To be brief, Candra Bhan of Shah Jchan’s reign, Odhe Raj of Alamgir's 
rule and Pandit Madhu Ram of Dard Shiküh's times are the outstanding 
epistolographers, while the Hafi-Anjuman by Odhe Raj, the Tarzu'l-Insha 
ру Indrajit Mchkar, the Guldastah-i-Faid by Tohri Mal 'Tamkin, the 
Gulshan-i-Aja Tb by Jaswantrai Singh and the Gharibu 'l-Inshā by Kishanchand 
arc notable works on jnshd 


Along with Muslims there have been Hindus also whose labours have 
produced great memoirs in Persian during the Mughal rule in India, which 
like the lexicon was the main feature of the age. These memoirs serve as 
a great source of information about the medicval history of India. 


The Salinah-i-Khu shgu by Brindabandasa Khu'shgu, the Gul-i-Ra na by 
Lakshmi Narayana Shaliq, the Али T-ARibba by Mohan Lal Anis, and the 
Hamisheh-Bahar by Kishandasa Achaldasa Ikhlas are the notable memoirs 
of Hindu scholars who flourished during the Mughal regime in India. 


The Gul-i-Ra'na written by Lakshmi Narayana Shaliq in 1187 of the 
Hijra era is divided into two sections — the first section deals with the Muslim 
poets writing in Persian, and the second treats of the Hindu poets in alphabetical 
order. The Salinah-i-Khu'shgu is the work of Brindabandasa Khu'shgu, which 
stands as опе of the very important memoirs. It gives an account of the 
majority of Persian poets. The /4unisheh-Dahar written in the усас 1136 
Hijra era by Kishandasa Achaldasa Ikhlas deals with the biographical accounts 
of the Persian pocts who flourished Irom the times of Emperor Jehangir 
to the reign of Muhammad Shah. The Salinah-i-IEshrat lrom.the pen of Durgadasa 
'shrat, composed in 1175, gives an account of the ancient and the modern 
poets in alphabetical order. The Amisu 'l-Ahibba by Mohan Lal Anis, which 
was written in 1197, is a biographical memoir of Muhammad Fakhir Makin, 
and his Hindu disciples who had cultivated the poctic art in the Persian 
language. The "/ar'ush-Shu'ara by Khutbi Chand Zaka, composed in the 
year 1247, gives, in the most haphazard manner, the accounts of about {licen 
hundred pocts, and the Anixu'/-‘Ashigin which was written in the усаг 1245 
by Ratan Singh Zakhmi, is also one of the biographical memoirs, written 
in alphabetical order. 


The memoirs of Urdu poets written in Persian by Muslims as well as 
Hindus are great literary and critical contributions to Urdu literature and also 
give an account of the development of a new language, Urdu which is a 
common and sacred heritage, born of the joint efforts of all communities 
in India, particularly of the Hindus and the Muslims. 


In India Persian was the language of the polished society, of diplomatic 
correspondence, of the law-courts and of the official reports, and was used 
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by Indian officials till about A. D. 1830. A large body of readers, able to 
read Persian and willing to pay, was assured to Persian newspapers, published 
in India. 


The Jam-i-Jahan-numa was a weckly, cdited by Lala Sada Sukh Ra'i 
of Calcutta which was started in A. D. 1822 while the Mir'atu T-Akhbàr 
was edited by Ram Mohan Roy and ushered into existence. about the same 
year. The Shamsu'l-Akhbar was published periodically in Persian under the 
editorship of Mani Ram Thakur. 


Persian was one of the vehicles employed by the mystics and Sulis in 
India whose contribution to the language cannot be minimised. The сапу 
part of the Middle Ages was a period of the promulgation of the Sufi doctrine 
in India. Shaikh Mu'inu'd-Din Chistt (A. D. 1142-1235) and many other 
saints and mystics who enriched Persian literature by their ma/fuzat or records 
of conversation as well as by their permanent works. Besides, the translators 
of the Qur'an the Hadith, the Fiqh of the Muslims, the Bible of the Christians, 
the Grantha Saheb of the Sikhs, the Gathas of the Parsis, the Vedic and 
Puranic literature of the Hindus in particular were rendered into Persian. 


The contribution to almost all the branches of Persian literature in India 
by the Hindus and Muslims in particular, indicate the impact of the language 
on the Indian mind and imagination, and confirms the fact that India was 
the second home of the Persian language during the medicval period of Indian 
history. 


It may be recalled that Ali Asghar Hekmat's interest in India is directly 
responsible for his works on Indian history and culture. The lranian savant 
has also translated Sakuntala, the famous romance of Kalidasa into. Persian 
prose and poetry. Naini's publication of Upanisads has opened a new and 
fresh chapter on Indo-Iranian cultural relations. Tafaddoli's translations of 
the works of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Barzin's of the autobiography of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and Tikko's of the works of Rabindranath Tagore have acquainted 
Iranians with the cultural heritage of India and with trends of the modern 
thought in India, and serve as a guide to the Iranians to the common source 
of the cultural heritage. It must be admitted that it was through the efforts 
and interest of the Muslims and Hindus in particular, and other Indian 
communities in gencral that India directly profitted by the learning and culture 
of Iran in various directions. The Persian language in medieval India continued 
to prosper and there were instances of cultural contacts between Iran and 
India elected either by poets, scholars, historians and enlightened monarchs 
. who brought about the emotional integration of the country. 


Even to this day, besides the study of Persian along with Sanskrit in 
the schools, colleges and universities, the enchanting poetry of Khaiyyam, 
the objective attitude of al-Birdni, the delineating brush of Behzad, the gracclul 
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curves of nasta'liq, the bewitching patterns of carpets, the artistic hand of 
the craftsmen and the aesthetic pen of the creative writers in Persian arc 
known to be a part of the cultural heritage of India as much as they are 
Persian. It is rightly stated that the silver links with which India and Persia 
were attached to cach other arc visible in the common endeavour of developing 
a human culture, the joint enterprise of evolving a better and nobler life, 
of working and fashioning patterns of peaceful, non-exploitative, gracclul living 
together, nationally and internationally. 


PARSEES IN SURAT FROM THE 16TH TO MIDDLE 19TII CENTURY: 
THEIR SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DYNAMICS 


MANI KAMERKAR 


The Parsees, descendents of carly Iranian Zoroastrian immigrants into 
India settled along the coast of Gujarat Irom the 8th century onwards." From 
their original settlements in Sanjan on the coast south of Surat, groups of 
them moved north towards other villages and towns in Gujarat, the most 
important being Khambat (Cambay), Bharuch, Variav and Surat and south 
towards Thana (northern Konkan). The first batch of Рагѕссѕ came towards 
the mouth of the Tapi river about the end of the 14th century, when Surat 
was just emerging as a town. Before this, reports of European visitors to 
Surat do not mention Parsccs and neither do any other records. Rander 
on the opposite side was an important centre at that time. By 1515 however 
quite a strong settlement of Parsces is to be found in Surat. 


Surat was established in the 130 century, though exact dates are not 
known. The first inhabitants were Kolis and farmers, and it was still a cluster 
of villages. By the time Parsees came, it had emerged into a town with 
a small fort on the river Tapi. The Portuguese came to Surat in 1512 first 
to plunder and burn. Surat by now had come to be known for its cosmopolitan 
trade, and ships from here were going to all places in West Asia and also 
to the East, and trade increased rapidly. The Portuguese attacked Surat twice 
again іп 1514 and 1530. Mahmud Begada П of Ahmedabad, under whose 
authority Surat tell, then further strengthened the Fort in 1543, and put 
а stop to their depredations.? 


The Parsees by now had become well settled in Surat and by their economic 
enterprise and political acumen were building a position for themselves, both 
elements bolstering cach other. The Parsces in Surat, as elsewhere in Gujarat, 
had rapidly increased in numbers through carly conversions, the constant 
cmigrations trom Iran across the sca, as well as from across Afghanistan 
through the old / trade conquest route, and trom the north Indian settlements, 
which they left with the onslaught of the Muslims. Many travellers and local 
chroniclers of the 16th and 17th centuries have expressed surprise at the 
rapid growth of numbers, influence and prestige of such a small minority 
of the population all over Gujarat, and particularly in Surat. 


By the middle of the 17th century their number was псапу 10,000 in 
Surat out of a total population of approximately one lakh. This small band, 
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as was their wont since their arrival in India, came very close to the other 
communities of Surat. They dressed like Hindus, spoke the Gujarati language, 
as according to tradition, they had promised the local ruler of Sanjan to 
do on their first arrival from Iran. Forcign travellers could not distinguish 
them from others, except on closer scrutiny of their features. They were 
on amiable terms with their Muslim brethren also, and it is said that thcy 
were well liked by them. Their social customs were not much dilferent 
from those of the Gujarati Hindus, particularly regarding celebrations at the 
time of marriages, child-bearing, childbirth, and even some aspects of the 
death ceremonies. Their closeness with the Hindus can be gauged by the 
very Hinduized names they adopted during their carly stay, such as Pujiaji 
(Pujia : revered), Bhikaji, Gandhi, Modi, Rattan, Nagan, Ram, Chaya and 
innumerable such common names between the two communities.” The men 
even kept a little top knot (Choti) like the Hindus. Unfortunatcly the closeness 
also introduced retrograde practices such as polygamy, child marriages and 
seclusion of women. The Parsees therefore lived pcacefully, mostly unmolested 
and unmolesting, developing their own internal strengths, maintaining their 
exclusiveness through endogamy and seclusion of their religious practices. 
Alter the initial conversions which must have taken place at the сапу stages 
of their entry into Western India, they became a ‘closed’ society from the 
religious point of view. Thus they achieved, even upto today, a happy blend 
of being accepted, accepting and still having a distinct identity of their own. 
In the eyes of their fellow countrymen they formed and were accepted as 
another caste group and they were allowed to freely practise their exclusive 
lives. 


Surat Parsccs like those elsewhere, had begun to lind large arcas of 
Zoroastrian doctrines of the Zend Avesta and the texts missing and were 
at а loss as to certain tenets. Under the leadership of Changa Asa of Navsari, 
they joined in the arrangements to send a learned man, Hoshang Bharucha, 
in 1478 to Iran with a detailed questionnaire to be answered by the Zoroastrain 
priests in Kerman, which seems to have been the main Zoroastrain centre 
in Iran. In the process of settlement in Surat, the Parsecs took up various 
occupations, but chief amongst them, upto the 18th century were, apart from 
agriculture, weaving, carpentry and ship-building. They also entered vigourously 
into trade and commerce, especially as brokers, and into the liquor tradc. 
Their diligence and capacity for hard work was recognised by the writers 
of the period. Mandelslo, in 1638, has called them the ‘busiest people in 
the world." Ovington has described them as hardworking and diligent.’ By 
the 17th century they had become the ‘chic! men of the loom’ in Surat 
and had started weaving special types of silk like Khinkaab, garo and tanchoi 
which were snatched up by the Arabs and was perhaps the major causc 
for the European entry into Surat''. Thus, by the middle of the 17th century 
the Рагѕссѕ had built themselves into a prosperous community. The wealthy 
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amongst the Parsces gave succour to their own poor, and it was noliced 
that they left no man destitute, and ‘did not suffer a beggar in all of their 
tribe."'? They had developed cnough clout to exert economic and political 
influence on the Muslim administration of Surat, which was at this time being 
controlled by the Begadas from Ahmedabad, through their governors and 
Fort Commanders. 


The Sultans scem to have been practical, if not liberal in recognising 
the use of other communities. The wealth of the Hindus and Parsces proved 
usctul for political reasons, and in the 16th century, as Surat grew in strength 
as an 'international port', the Sultans had found it expendient to appoint 
one Malik Gopi as Governor of Surat. Surat was recognised alter 1530 as 
the third best town in Gujarat (after Ahmedabad and Khambat)'? and European 
traders began to converge on it. It had become a great emporium of trade, 
where, besides cloth, all important commodities from Europe and China were 
bought and sold.“ 


The Europeans in search of direct contact with producers and intermediaries 
with the authoritics, found the Parsecs excellent brokers and also * politically” 
useful. By now, Parsccs along with the Banias of Surat had established themselves 
as cconomic assets to the State and were therefore gaining considerable weight 
with the authorities. И is said that at that time the Parsce community had 
amongst themselves 20-30 lakhs of Rupees and acted. as moncy-lenders to 
the Nawabs and the Europeans. They lent, according to carly records, 
Rs.14,00000 to the E.l.Co. and 5 1 lakhs to other European Companies 
in the 17th century.'> 3 


The Parsecs had acquired a considerably high status within the political 
and economic spheres and their help was often sought by various people. 
Alter their initial attacks on Surat, the Portuguese, after the Moghul take 
over, decided to get trading rights in Surat and appointed Parsecs as their 
agents, as they were intluential with the Moghul court, especially alter Akbar 's 
invitation to Dastur Meherji Rana to come to Agra and be part of his religious 
experiment, the Din-I-llahi. In 1580 the Portuguese, Dutch, French and English 
all appointed Parsces as agents and thus increased their viability in the economic 
and political spheres. From the end of the 16" century to 1800, when the 
British took full political control of Surat, Parsccs played this important rolc. 


The position of the community had by the end of the 16th century stabilised 
and they were accepted in Surat by their fellow citizens as ‘people of 
consequence’ and ‘superior courage’, as described by the Governor of 
Surat in the middle of the 17" century. According to Stravorinus, the Parsecs 
were allowed to settle their own differences through a Panchayat, and the 
Nawabs were very circumspect with them, and were said to stand in ‘awe’ 


[them and left them in some measure independent." 
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A mention of a few leading agents and their activities will help throw 
light on the dynamics of Parsee entreprencurship and political acumen. They 
cemented friendly relations with the Dutch, Armenians, Portuguese and others.'* 
Rustom Manck, like his fellow Parsces, acted as a liaison between his European 
Principals and the Indian authorities. Hc became a bond between the governing 
and the governed. Rustom Manck was a wealthy trader whose family had 
been supplying goods to the various forcign missions. He was appointed agent 
and vakil at Surat by the English at the very outset of their relations with 
Surat. We find him acting as a broker of the English factory with great 
‘ability and character’. He was instrumental in solving many difficulties between 
the English and the Moghul officers, over whom he had. acquired great 
influence.'? He also worked in various capacities for the Portuguese and other 
foreigners. In these capacities Rustom Малек came close to the political powers 
in Surat, including the Moghul Governor.?? In 1660, the English chose him 
to accompany them to the Delhi Darbar to gain various concessions as their 
agent and broker. They were in need of trading concessions and also wanted 
exemption from taxes, and freedom from harassment from local officials. 
He succeeded in getting all the impediments to the British removed [rom 
their path and also got a free gilt of land for their factory. Their goods 
were to be imported tree of duty and they also got relict (rom payment 
of Jakat.*! His influence was so persuasive that he was asked by the Nawab 
to help recover a ship of a rich Chalcbi merchant (Syrian) captured by the 
Portuguese and taken to Daman. He was not only an able diplomat but a 
linguist who knew many languages — Persian, Portuguese and English. He 
undertook this mission in 1702, and went to Goa bearing gilts. After many 
mectings lasting for nine months, he returned to Surat with Chalebi's ship.** 
Due to differences between him and the Chief of the Surat English factory 
in 1690, he had been accused of conspiring against the Governor of Bombay 
to destabilise the East India Company. However, the officials of the Company 
at Surat refused to give credence to this and insisted on keeping him on 
as their agent and he was reappointed as Chic! Agent in 1701. During 
this dispute he had accepted the position of Vakil and Administrator of Passports 
from the Portuguese in 1681, and worked in both capacities till 1708. In 
this capacily he was in direct communication with the Portuguese Viccroys 
at Goa and other high State and Church Officials. 


In 1702, after his return Irom Goa, Rustom Manck once again accompanied 
the British Ambassador, Sir William Norris to Aurangazcb's Court at Delhi. 
Hc was recommended by Sir Nicholas Waite as a person ' well-acquainted 
with the mysterious intrigucs of these people and capable to prevent the 
impolicy and changeable projections of our hot brethren’. Rustom acted 
as the principal inntermediary between Sir Norris and the highest Moghul 
officials. In spite of all these services, Rustomji suffered two years ' imprisonment 
by the Moghul General, Ghaziyd-din Khan, because of Sir Norris’s abrupt 
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departure from Delhi, and was released only alter offering apologies and 
tributes on his behalf. For this, the British, instead of appreciating his personal 
involvement and sacrifice, refused to pay the ducs which he had incurred 
on their behalf. The dispute went on суеп alter his death in 1721. His eldest 
son refused 10 give up the claims, and was imprisoned by the Nawab at 
the behest of the English, who also attached his house and fined hin Rs.50,000 
and Rs.200 per day for daily supply of food to his family. His second 
son went to Bombay to get justice and was put under house arrest. The 
youngest son Naorosji Rustom then went to England in 1723 and approached 
the Court of Directors for justice. In typical *English fairness" the Court 
of Directors heard him and gave him redress by awarding him Rs.54,676 
and presenting him with a ‘dress of honour’. The English in India had 
acted as if they already owned Surat and its people, and the Court of Directors 
generally gave them a {ree hand. Where colonial administrators were concerned 
they had already started showing their practice of disingenuity and double 
talk under the show of pomp and circumstance. The ‘dress of honour’ being 
the shaw! As time went on, one secs more and more of this. Naorosji Rustom 
was the first Indian to visit England. 


In the Qisseh-i-Rustom Manek, written in 1711 by Mobed Jamshed 
Kaikobad in Surat, Rustom is culogised and a detailed account of his activities 
is given from which we can gauge the amount of personal and group pressure 
he could exercise in the service of the local population, and the Parsces 
in particular. During Shivaji's attack on Surat in 1664, Kaikobad states that 
Shivaji's troops surrounded the town on all sides and that many men and 
women were made prisoners. Two of Shivaji's Sardars made many Parsees 
prisoners and had demanded a ransom of Rs.10,000 to sct them free. Rustom 
had paid this amount and got his brethren frecd.** Again in 1679 when 
Aurangzeb imposed Jizia tax on all non-Muslim subjects, the Рагѕссѕ were 
not exempted, and the poor of the community bewailed their incapacity to 
make such payments, whereupon Rustom arranged to pay the local Diwan 
a certain sum annually on their bchalf. Не also helped the poor of the Hindu 
community who appealed to him and paid on their behalf, and thus secured 
irccdom for those who had been imprisoned for non-payment of Jizia.?? 
Also, in the public interest he got permission from the Nawab to build bridges, 
roads, wells, tanks and dharmashalas.?? 


The Parsce connection with the Moghul Court continued by a series 
of Parsces visiting the Delhi Court, even alter the death of Aurangzcb, and 
exerting their political influence for various purposes. 


During Aurangzeb's rule, Surat continued to prosper and the population 
grew. In the 18th century we sec the accumulation of merchant finance and 
capital amongst the Parsecs with consequent increase of political ‘clout’ and 
prestige, both working to enhance the other. The small community of Parsces 
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carncd the love of Hindus and Muslims in gencral, and was able to come 
through these dillicult political times because of these two elements working 
in their favour.*! The Рагѕссѕ found support from the Moghuls at Delhi against 
any form of persecution and injustice from the local rulers and were able 
to reach the ears of Darbar at Delhi on several occasions and proved politically 
useful to the foreign trading companies. They were also appointed in various 
political capacitics by the Peshwas during this period and found to be extremely 
competent. 


Early in the 18th century, їп 1710-11, the Parsces of Surat sent a 
representative to the Emperor Firuzshah complaining of harassment by the 
local Kaji, who could not be controlled by the Moghul Governor. The Kaji 
had started to extract taxes [rom Parsees on occasions of' weddings, navjots 
and other religious festivals and had also put them on forced labour to dig 
graves for dead Muslims and perpetrated sundry other harassments. The petition 
was written by a leading Parsee in Surat, Kavasji Modi. All communications 
with the Emperors, Nawabs and Kajis were made through the Modis whose 
family were the Davars of the community and whose founder was Моё?” 
In reply, a firman was sent to the Kaji and Governor forbidding them to 
harass the Parsees in the above and in any other manner. The firman certainly 
enhanced the prestige and status of the community.** In 1744 a Parsee mechanic, 
Sorabji Cawasji who had mastered the art of watch-repairing, was in great 
demand all over India and his lame had even reached Delhi. The Emperor 
sent for him to repair a clock, presented to him by the Turkish Sultan. 
Sorabji did this work capably and won great praise from the Emperor who 
kept him in Delhi for a number of years, and treated him with honour giving 
him the title o Neksatkhan and lands. Whilst at Delhi, he was able to intervene 
on behalf of the Nawab of Surat, Те) Beg Khan, saving him (гот deposition. 


Sorabji's two sons were also honoured with titles of Behermand Khan 
and Taleyarkhan respectively. On his return to Surat, Sorabji was greatly 
honoured by one and all. In 1759 he was requested by the English to intervene 
with the Emperor to request a firman for the command of the Surat Castle 
(Fort) and for the Tankha attached to the office of the Admiral of the fleet, 
which mission Sorabji successfully accomplished and also brought back dresses 
of honour for the British. 


A little later, seeing the friendly reception this small community was 
getting from the Rulers at the highest level, Kavasji Rustamji and Kalabhai 
Sorabji also visited Delhi to meet Sorabji and got an honourable treatment. 
They received estates and titles. Kavasji Rustomji, who was the third" son 
of the high priest of Udvada (the most sacred place of the Parsccs) received 
the title of Mirza Khushro Beg. Having established their political credentials, 
the Parsee community sat quite secure in a very unstable сга. Also, they 
were eagerly sought after by various European Companies as already mentioned. 
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About 1784, another Parsee, Mancherji Kharsedji Sheth, Agent of the 
Dutch Company, went twice to Delhi to gain both Company and private 
trade concessions from the Emperor. Mancherji had also gained the good 
favour of the Gackwad and, in 1800 was able intercede on behalf of the 
British to get a favourable exchange of territory Irom Govindrao Gackwad 
for the Surat Chauth. He exercised, according to contemporary reports, much 
tact, and displayed great zeal in his work.** He also took part in negotiations 
in 1802 between Raoji Appaji, Anandrao Gackwad and the British, which 
ultimately led to the conclusive Treaty of subsidiary alliance. Earlier, at 
the end of the 18th century we lind that a Parsce, Maniyar, belonging to 
the Sheth family, was sent to England to intercede l'or Bajirao with a letter 
to Edmund Burke. Though his letter is not traced, a copy of Burke's reply 
to the Peshwa is extant.” Since Parsees were active in Maratha politics in 
various ways, we lind that from 1801 to 1809 Khursedji Modi of Surat 
was a Sarsubedar of the Peshwa Dajirao, acting as a liaison between the 
Peshwa and the Dritish.?? 


Thus, through a troubled century, this small band of Parsccs not only 
survived, but came out as “‘winners’’ in many ways in this now thriving 
city of Surat, as well as in other towns of Gujarat. This small, but vibrant 
community had come to the forefront because of political and economic strength. 
By the 17th century they had become important merchants and traders and 
had begun to amass capital enough to linance the ruling Nawabs and thc 
European Companies. They had done this through acting as middlemen in 
procuring and produ ing goods for the lorcign trading companies, and developing 
new industrics suited to the changing demands. With the slow change of 
demands from finished products to that of raw material, Parsee manufacturers 
of the beautiful silks definitely had begun to suffer, and the demand tor 
Khinkaab, Ghat and tanchoi was being reduced and the East India Company 
was looking for raw cotton instead. The Parsecs, though aware of the danger 
to their weaving industry, were the first to set up ginning factories to clean 
the raw cotton they procured for export. The changed economic situation 
brought about by British imperial needs was quickly scized on by them. Sunilarly 
from carpenters working on ships they have more moved on to building 
ships when they saw the English nced to have more ships. Ships built of 
Indian teak were much stronger and lasted longer than those built in Europe 
of oak. Gradually, the Parsees of Surat, and later of Bombay, began to 
monopolise the industry and built ships for the British Navy and large frigates 
for trade, both in the West and East upto China. No wonder then, that 
by the end of the 18th century, some of the best villas and gardens of 
Surat belonged to the Parsccs, who lived in grand Moghul style. Such were 
the houses of Rustom Manck and Mancherji Sheth and many others already 
mentioned. James Forbes describes their luxurious style of living which was 
a blend of European and eastern taste and comfort.” 
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Backed by such prosperity of a considerable percentage of the community 
as compared to the larger communities, the Рагѕссѕ stood by cach other 
in times of natural calamities and also helped others. Surat had a fair share 
of such disasters throughout the 18th and carly 19th centuries. According 
to records there were four devastating floods in the 18th century and six 
from 1800 to 1850. Periodic पाळ added to the distress of the people, particularly 
those of 1822 and 1837. During all these events the community leaders 
came to the aid of their fellow men, and small as their numbers were, gave 
in equal measure to those of the majority community, which made up about 
80% of the population. The account from contemporary records are interesting 
and is а commentary of the financial status of the Parsce community. For 
instance, during the great fire of 1837, the following collection was made 
Rs. 68102 from Hindus, Rs. 62152 irom Parsees, Rs. 5803 from Muslims, 
Rs. 1000 trom Vohras, Rs. 2331 from Prabhus and Rs. 25000 from Panjrapols 
(contributed by all). These figures arc indicative of the social and economic 
dynamics of Surat.*° It is also worth noting that, though during this period 
Hindu magnates wre considered cqual, if not more financially sound, than 
the Parsces, the contributions to charity just about matched. During the floods 
and fires which occured when Ardeshir Dhunjishah was the Kotwal (chicf 
police officer), cnonnous and efficient help was rendered by him to all the 
people of Surat, as will be shown later. Also, like all others, the Parsecs 
suffered financially and emotionally during the Maratha attacks on Surat and 
stood by cach other, such as the help and succour to the Parsces and others 
given by Rustom Manck in the carly 18" century. 


Within the Parsee community there arose certain serious dillerenecs trom 
the late 17th century onwards. All of these were finally amicably settled, 
otherwise it would have created a real danger to the existence of so small 
a minority. The most vexatious problem dealt with privileges of the pricsts. 
To summarise, the sacred fire at Sanjan had been shilted to the Bharot 
Hills tor safety after 1315 when the Muslims under Alpakhan attacked the 
region of Sanjan and defeated its ruler. From there it was taken to Bansda, 
(ncar Navsari) and then carried to Navsari at the invitation of Changa Asa, 
the leader of the Navsari Parsccs. Here it remained in a magnilicent temple 
and was tended by the pricsts coming originally from Sanjan. These priests 
were not supposed to perform ceremonics in any other temple or private 
home as those dutics belonged to the local pricsts. However, the Sanjan 
priests overstepped their position and ventured into other areas. А serious 
quarrel ensued leading іп 1686 to the killing of six laymen supporting the 
Sanjan priests. The риу were taken to Surat and imprisoned there. Fresh 
disturbances broke out in 1733, which led to the Sanjan priests taking away 
the fire to Surat, but through the pressure of the Navsari people it was 
taken back therc. As tension still prevailed, the priests petitioned the Gackwad 
(under whose domain Navsari 101) to let them take the fire to Bulsar and 
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then to Udvada, where since 1742 it has remained and it is now housed 
in a large temple, which is the most important ‘pilgrim’ place for Parsees?'. 
Thus a vexatious and dangerous dispute came to an amicable end. 


Another dispute arose regarding the rights of marriage between the Mobed 
(priest) families and the laymen. The priests in Surat and then elsewhere, 
in the middle of the 18th century refused to give their women in marriage 
to laymen, but continued the practice of taking lay women as wives. The 
lay Parsces at this time, therclore refused to give the Dasturs their women 
in marriage. A stalemate occurred and the matter was settled by the British 
government which appointed a commission, which upheld the lay ban in 1777, 
and the practice of keeping Mobed women within their own families still 
exists amongst the Parsces.** An interesting offshoot of this Commission was 
that the Bombay government gave Icgal status to the Parsce panchayat which 
adjudicated intra-communal problems. 


A more serious and again divisive conflict arose in the carly | 8th century 
which originated in Surat. The dispute had started with Jamaspa, an Iranian 
priest, who visited Gujarat in about 1720. He found that the Parsces were 
using unauthenticated scriptures and gave them accurate copies of the Zend 
and Pchlavi books. He also set up centres of Zend and Pchlavi scholarship 
in Surat, Navsari and Bharuch. Jamaspa was followed by Jamshed who settled 
in Surat. Amongst other religious clarifications, they also claimed that the 
Parsee calender followed here was wrong, as it was based on the custom 
of interpolation of one month every hundred and twenty years. The Zoroastrians 
in Iran had stopped this practice alter their defcat, but the Parsce immigrants 
had added a month in Khorasan before leaving for India, Hence Jamaspa 
showed that there was discrepency between the two calenders. A number 
of important Parsees in Surat started adopting the calender as agcepted by 
the Iranian Zoroastrians led by Jamshed Vilayati in 1746 and called themselves 
Kadmi. The chief of the Kadmi sect was Dhanjishah Manjishah, supported 
by Dastur Darab who had become an erudite scholar under the tutelage of 
Jamaspa and Jamshed. He was also the tutor to the well-known French scholar, 
Anquetil Duperron during the seventeen seventies. They were strongly opposed 
by Mahcherji Khursetji Sheth, the Dutch broker and Dastur Edulji Sanjana 
of Bombay who represented the majority of Surat Parsees known as Shchenshais. 
In the late 18th century the dispute became very strong and some Surti 
Kadmis had to Hee, including the priests Darab and Nawas. The two sects 
proliferated in Bombay and other in Gujarat towns, and Гог some timc extremely 
bitter and strongly worded controversy erupted through Gujarati newspapers 
and the platform, leading somethimes to violence. This came to be known 
as the Kabisa controversy, which ended alter a year and a hall, but books 
and pamphlets continued to be printed till the middle of the nineteenth century. 
By the end of that century the total number of Kadmis in Bombay out of 
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91,136 Parsecs, was just 7208. Similar small numbers existed elsewhere. 
Now all that remains of the difference is that the new year and other festivals 
are celebrated by these groups a month alter the other." Through these 
and a few other controversies the Parsces stuck together and remained a 
distinct community with its own identity, supported by its many achievements 
and tenacity. A few of their differences have been described to show the 
vitality and alertness of the community and its will to survive. 


The combination of financial and political acumen served the purpose 
of the community and of those in power, as already seen. Members of this 
very small but well-established minority were used as middlemen by those 
in authority and by supplicants, as they were credited with a sense of aloofness 
and impartiality and could not be accused ol being subjective. This is one 
of the reasons why Parsces were welcomed as intermediaries by the highest 
authority in the land and also used by forcign powers to mediate for them. 
The political dynamics here are extremely interesting. The British who steadily 
acquired more and more power in Western India, as elsewhere in India, 
found the Parsee political dynamics equally valid for them on assuming power. 
They used them and also gave them adequate political advantages. Рагѕесѕ, 
as others, upto the middle of the 19" century worked in a different political 
and economic milicu than what arose alter the 1850 's. ‘Nationalism’, ‘nation’, 
* patriotism' did not have the same connotation as they did later. The political 
scenario consisted of small states with a major overlord. Political loyalty 
therefore, was not bound to the concept of ‘ motherland ', but was circumscribed 
io one's city and the Ruler under whom onc lived. Hence, we find the 
casy facility with which Parsces, like others, worked with different centres 
of political power, such as the Moghul Emperors, the Nawabs of Surat, the 
Peshwas and later on the British. 


With the ascendency of political authority by the British in Surat, first 
as Killedars (Commanders) of the Fort, and later as de /acto rulers, political 
power and characteristics changed, Parsees of Surat had, as scen, been close 
to the English since their advent into Surat from the sixteen hundreds. They 
had been of great service to the British in obtaining firmans from the Empcror, 
and also in getting control of the Fort at Surat. This relationship between 
the two continued to some extent for the benefit of both, but primarily for 
the British. Amongst many officials appointed by the British alter 1800, the 
Parsces during the 17th century outnumbered the other communities 
percentagewisc. At this stage the British were in need of local support for 
their administration at the secondary level, and Indians were appointed as 
a support system. Out of sixteen Principal Sardar Amins (no Indian was Judge) 
there were seven Parsees. Only one Indian was appointed as Judge of the 
small causes court and another as city magistrate, and both were Parsces. 
Of the ten deputy Collectors, three were Parsees and amongst many other 
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officials there were ten Parsee members of the Surat Municipality out of 
32. These numbers show remarkable political participation by this very small 
community and its affinity and uscfulness to the ruling लाट. 


During the carly 19th century, in 1821 we sce the appointment of Ardeshir 
Dhanjishah as Kotwal of Surat. Ardeshir was a scion of the family of Sorabji 
Neksatkhan (great grandson) whose Delhi connection has already been 
mentioned. Arcdeshir’s father Dhanjishah had been employed as British Agent 
to the Indian States, and Mandvi State was one of them. In 1810 a small 
rebellion against the king crupted there and Dhanjishah went there with a 
small British force under Cunningham. He was killed by the rebels and 
Cunningham in turn killed the rebel leader, Abdul Rehman. Dhanjishah 's 
widow was given a political pension, the first to be given to a Parsee woman, 
and his two sons, Ardcshir and Phirojshah were taken under British protection 
and were cducated and put into their service, first, as clerks. The Kotwal 
was an olficer who combined the powers of the chief of the police and 
magistrate. In his capacity as Kotwal, Ardeshir indelatigably worked and won 
the hearts of all the people in Surat: Рагѕесѕ, Hindus, Muslims and Christians, 
high and low, rich and poor.*? He restored order out of chaos in Surat. 
Before his regime the people of Surat were constantly under attack. [rom 
Bhils, Pindaris and roaming outlaws. The British had not been able to stop 
the marauding for many ycars, and gave full powers to Ardeshir to use his 
own initiative to ‘kill and get killed’. Ardeshir promised peace in six inonths. 
He raised a private volunteer force of able-bodied men and sent them on 
peace rounds. He also raised a special police force and trained them with 
proper arms. All night long, watch groups went round and kept cach other 
alert. Ardeshir himself went round incognito to supervise and encourage the 
men. Through spices he ferrated out the hiding places of the thugs and kept 
them immobilised. Не was a strong disciplinarian and promptly punished any 
form of insubordination. He also very wisely improved prisons, made them 
into workshops and gainfully occupied the prisoners, to no small effect towards 
rehabilitation. In this way he brought peace to Surat as promised, and the 
common saying was that pcople of Surat now ‘slept with their doors open’. 
No wonder then that he had won thc heart of almost everyone in Surat. 


During the many calamities of food and fire which overtook Surat, he 
played the leading role in giving succour to the people. The first major calamity 
aller he took over power was in 1822, when Surat faced torrential Moods. 
Ardeshir 's services during this time are celebrated in Narbad’s famous poem, 
Surat ni Muktesar Hakkikat written in 1866. For Six days Ardeshir sat on 
the banks of the river at Sayyedpura and kept sending ship after ship to 
rescue the stranded people, rescuing thousands. Hc organised food, clothing, 
and shelter for them through his own funds, as well as those (тот all 
communities, especially the Parsces. The other great tragedy that struck Surat 
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was the great fire which started in April 1837. Nearly half of Surat was 
burnt down. Ardeshir uscd all his ingenuity to get the fire extinguished and 
rescttled the homeless. In this, four of the Wadas, colonies of Рагѕесѕ and 
Hindus in particular were destroyed, and many godowns filled with food 
and goods were burnt down. As an aftermath of this tragedy, Parsccs who 
had lost much emigrated to Bombay in large numbers, and since then the 
Parsce population of Surat began to dwindle. The fire lasted for three days 
and led to great loss of life and property. Through Ardeshir, various houscs 
of Parsee magnates such as the Antias and Bhavnagaris were opened for 
the destitute Рагѕесѕ and others to stay. They were also supplicd with food 
and clothing, generously sent trom Bombay, again particularly Ьу (ће Parscecs. 
House to house distribution of rice, dal, long cloth, mulmal, saris and Rs. 
5 each was given. Help was also forthcoming trom the Bombay Government 
which subsidised food distribution. Two smaller fires occurred in 1842 and 
1848, when again Ardeshir gave unstinted services. 


For all this Ardeshir won the complete trust and devotion of the pcople 
of Surat, and the British government gave public recognition of his service. 
Public functions honouring Ardeshir were given on various occasions. Five 
'Darbars' were held in Surat to honour him. The first one was in 1822 
to felicitate him for his work during the floods when he was given the title 
of Khan Bahadur, and the last in 1845, alter his reinstatement (he was suspended 
for a lew усагѕ), of which more later. The manner in which these Darbars 
were held are eloquent testimony to the British desire to utilise pomp and 
circumstance, beloved by both Indians and the English, to strengthen the 
people's loyalty towards them. They used the love of the people for Ardeshir, 
their love of show and pomp, the innate love of position, prestige sense 
of being part of the British power, to reinforce themselves as the paramount 
powcr. To describe one such ceremonial occasion will explain this. On the 
22nd December 1829 in the presence of the Governor, Sir John Malcolm, ?* 
twenty thousand people were present at the Darbar to honour Ardeshir. The 
British Army, under Gen. Hesman stood at attention whilst Ardeshir was 
presented with a caparisoned horse with golden rcins, a rich robe (Jabho), 
a beautiful sword (Talwar) called Malcolm's talwar, tithe of Khan Bahadur, 
and four villages worth Rs.3000. Malcolm also declared the presentation of 
a gold medal. He was taken back to his home in a procession led by the 
army band followed by the British army, British ollicials, the Nawab, Princes, 
and the rest of the politically important officials and local people all of whom 
fel privileged and honoured. The general public lined the roads, and at the 
flower market, they lovingly showered flowers on Ardeshir and shouted “Kotwal 
ni Fateh’, ‘Allah Kotwal ko salamat rakhe', ‘pak parwardegar Kotwal no 
balbala kare’, typical! Hindu, Muslim and Рагѕсе good wishes, showing the 
great Jove they had for him and how they really honoured him. The show 
must delinitely have given immense and richly deserved pride to Ardeshir. 
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It was a greater assct to the British, who established by the open show 
of might and power, their paramountcy through such occasions, and also 
out of the gratitude of people thus ‘honoured’, they got unstinted loyalty. 
There were 6 such Darbars held in Surat Irom 1822 to 1845 and with 
the same show and intent. However, the last may not really have served 
its full purpose of giving legitimacy to the British. 


In truc Dritish fashion the olficials thought of themselves as embodiments 
of the Empire and any slight to that ‘grand concept’ could not be tolerated. 
In the case of' Ardeshir, Mr. Luard, who was appointed Judge at Surat in 
November 1842 took an instant dislike to Ardeshir because of some imagined 
slight. Also, Mr. Luard appears to havc been jealous of the Kotwal's popularity 
and prominence, probably fecling slightcd at being overshadowcd by an Indian. 
Accusations of misconduct were trumped up by some jealous people, which 
Mr. Luard promptly took up. Hc charged Ardeshir of fraud and misappropriation 
of the property of the widow of a well-known broker, Mr. Dullabhai, and 
suspended him from service. Not surprisingly, the British did not challenge 
the decision of Mr.Luard. A protest was made by a large number of persons 
and a petition was signed by 1000 citizens against such action. A commission 
of inquiry was formed to look into the charges against Ardeshir, and Mr. 
Luard's conduct, but Mr. Luard was allowed to remain silent during the 
proceedings. Whilst finding Ardeshir innocent of all charges, the inquiry against 
Mr. Luard was dropped. Ardeshir who had served the British and Surat so 
exemplarily had thus been so casily abandoned by them, whilst the false 
Judge, an Englishman, was allowed to go free. Ultimately the English showed 
that they would always protect their own man against a ‘native’, and that 
however ‘loyal’ an Indian was, he was certainly not an equal.?? Ardeshir 
was reinstated by the British with great pomp and circumstance in the manner 
described above on the 28th June 1845, when felicitation signed by thousands 
of cilizens of Surat was presented to him, with other baubles of ‘honour’. 
The citizens’ petition was by itself a sign of disillusion with the British, and 
though they all participated in the ceremony, the British image was definitely 
tarnished. Ardeshir himself had lost his enthusiasm and desire to work for 
the English, who had so easily abandoned him, and he resigned within two 
years of his reinstatement on the 24th Oct. 1846.5! Ardeshir's career and 
relations with the British is a telling illustration of the dynamics of British 
power and the way imperial power was used and ils treatment of its ‘citizens’. 
This classic pattern of bchaviour was repeated on many occasions all over 
their Indian Empire and in ‘native states’. To a great measure the British 
were successlul in using these methods to reinforce their power through clever 
manipulation of the subject people, including the Parsecs. 


During Ardeshir's Kotwal's tenure, another important event took place 
which needs a little clarilication because of the different interpretations given 
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to it, and its reflections on inter-communal relations. It has an important 
social and historical implication with reference to the Parsccs. Swami Narayan, 
or Sahajanand Swami, was a charismatic religious Icader of those days. He 
was much revered by high and low, by British officers, forcign travellers, 
all of whom had a good word to say of him. He had a large following 
particularly amongst the Kolis and other tribals like Bhils of Gujarat, whom 
he induced to give up thcir ‘bad’ habits of liquor consumption and brigandage. 
He was respected as a relormer and ethical tcacher. Later, Swami Sahajanand 
was considered an incarnation of God — specifically of ‘Krishna’. According 
to certain sources, onc Dinanath Shastri composed a book for which he was 
paid, wherein he states that Sahajanand Swami was considered .an incarnation 
of God. He claims that he wrote this at the request of the master.*? The 
Swamiji was able to hold thousands in thrall, even intellectuals like the poct 
Dalpatram. His audicnce used to go into trances and feel that they were 
close to God, whom they saw in Swamiji. Dalpatram and Briggs both mention 
the power of hypnosis (mesmerism) with which the Swamiji induced such 
trances.?* This explains his great popularity and the worship which he induced. 
The people of Surat were cager to have him visit them. His fame had spread 
there and Ardeshir had developed a healthy respect for the Swamiji, who 
also recognised the Kotwal's ability and services and respected him. On the 
insistence of the people of Surat, the Swamiji paid a visit to Surat in 1825. 
He was welcomed at the gates by the Kotwal and taken in a spectacular 
procession, with music into the city, where a grand reception was held. Swamiji's 
disciples have given a ‘fictional’ description wherein Ardeshir is supposed 
to have donc his ‘ puja’, which would be quite contrary to Zoroastrian precepts 
which believes in one omniscient Godhead and such practices would be wholly 
an anathema to them.?* But, in keeping with the Zorastrian precept of giving 
respect and honour to all religions, Ardeshir, as Kotwal, gave duc reverence 
to the Swamiji. A public darshan was arranged where all the people were 
able to sce him. At the time of his departure, Ardeshir, with others, went 
to pay their respects to the Swamiji, who presented him with a Pagdi (turban), 
a coconut, and a photograph of himself. Ardeshir respectfully accepted them 
and kept them in safe custody on a special shelf made for them in his 
house. These. presents of the Swamiji have been guarded and preserved by 
the family upto date. Once a усаг these venerable objects were displayed 
for darshen to the public of Surat, when priests of the Swami Narayan sect 
were invited to do puja and worship the ‘sacred’ objects, Alter that the 
priests were asked to put the objects back on the raised shelt.5? 


This incident shows the reaction"oI the Parsee community to religious 
lcaders and beliefs of other communities, and also that even whilst participating 
in their ‘religious’ activitics, they were carclul to preserve the sanctity of 
their own religious precepts, whilst playing host to others’ religious ceremonies 
and devotions. It is also indicative of the trust and friendship which existed 
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between the Parsccs and others in Surat, as in other place. 


By the end of the 18th century the Parsces had to a great extent taken 
to western ideas and learning. They were the first to adopt English as a 
result of close economic contact with the British, and to take advantage of 
openings in British administrative services. As a result, their perceptions of 
social life began to change and they were amongst the first to encourage 
refonns of retrograde social customs, particularly those dealing with family 
and women. In Surat, as elsewhere, changes were taking place which were 
not totally an adoption of lorcign ideas, but a revival of their true traditions. 
Women in ancient Iran were always free and cqual. In the Zoroastrian tradition, 
women took equal part in religious dutics and were also invested with the 
sacred thread like the men. However, during their stay in Gujarat, the Parsecs 
had followed the Hindus and Muslim custom of keeping women in seclusion 
inside the houses, except to permit them to go in groups with escorts to 
bring water for thcir homes. Though by tradition, Zoroastrian women were 
included in the inheritance of property of fathers and husbands, the Parsecs 
had excluded them according to the Hindu laws. Now, again, alter getting 
confirmation through the Revayats, women were being given some share of 
the property. Change took place rapidly from the end of the 18th century 
and we have Briggs describing how Parsce women moved about in open 
carriages and attended parties with their husbands and took part in various 
activities with them. In spite of these advances, Parsee society was and is 
very patriarchal, and laws, social norms and rights were determined by the 
males of the commuuity. To some extent women were being slowly admitted 
in sharing the decision-making processes within and outside the family. They 
were certainly looked up to and emulated by their sisters in the Hindu community 
and a little amongst the Muslims. 


This brief account of the Parsees in Surat upto 1850 discloses remarkable 
historical processes. Instead of being swamped by an increasing majority of 
the other communities, the Parsces were able to both be a part of, and 
yet apart from others. This was possible because the combined economic 
and political power which the community wiclded gave its members the 
confidence and self-esteem to stand apart and be counted. They could maintain 
aloofness and keep their separate identity intact without any conflicts with 
the others. In fact, their position and status brought them, as we have seen, 
respect, love and trust of the others. 


This account is perhaps a uscful lesson to other minoritics on how identity, 
status and dignity can be preserved, and bc accepted by others. 
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MAHIMABHATTA'S VIEWS ON HOW RASAS ARISE 
AND THEY ARE ENJOYED BY SAHRDAYAS 


V. M. KULKARNI 


Mahimabhatta's (MB) Vyaktiviveka ' (VV) which means A Critique of 
Vyakti, the same as Vyañjanā (Suggestion) severely criticises Anandavardhana's 
delinition of dhvani, the opening verse of Dhvanydloka, ''kávyasyatuná 
dhvanir.. '' divisions of dhvani, the theory of Vyañjanā — which he considers 
as the very soul of dAvani — Kuntaka’s theory of Vakrokti and sets forth 
his own theory of language, anaucityas (impropricties) pertaining to ‘sabda' 
(word), his own conception of poetry, purpose of poetry, poctic language, 
his own views on how rasas arise and they are enjoyed by sahrdayas and 
other related matters. This paper confines itself mainly to a critical discussion 
of MB's views on how rasas arise and they are enjoyed and incidentally 
deals with the poctic language. 


MB states the prina facic view as follows : 


“The permanent emotions, rati (love), ctc. are particular states of sukha 
(pleasure, happiness, etc.) when they are described in Kavya (poctry), сіс. 
how can they give rise to the relishing or enjoyment of sukha (pleasure, 
happiness) [in the case of saArdayas on the strength of which] rasas are 
metaphorically described as vjangya (suggested)? In fact, they are inferable 
(апшпсуза). In everyday lite one does not leel even a trace of pleasure while 
inferring emotions like Soka (sorrow) from their lineas (or hetus ог sadhanas, 
i.c. marks or tokens). On the contrary people experience great sorrow, (car, 
and such other (celings. This is what we all observe. There is no extra-ordinary 
power in poetry which alone can cause this thrill of pleasure or delight which 
everyday Ше does not. The vibhávádis (the word adi includes anubhavas, 
vyablicaribhavas and sdttvikabhávas ) which are nothing but Aetvádis (the 
word adi includes Аагуа and sahakari - kdranas) of everyday life act as 
linga or gamaka or sádhana i.c. mark or token; and the same bhivas - 
rali, ctc. arc inferred Irom them. So what atisaya, excellence — extraordinary 
power — magical or mysterious power is there in poetry whereby we derive 
aesthetic pleasure (rasásváda) Irom it only (poctry only) and not [rom our 
everyday life? Thus, there is no possibility of any prayojana (purpose) l'or 
calling the bhdvas like rati, as vyangya'^ 


MB relutes this prima lacie view as follows : 


Wherever in poetry the permanent cmotions (mental states), love and 
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the like (ratyddi, the word Adi includes ‘hğsa, Soka, krodha, utsáha, bhaya, 
Jugupsá, and vismaya' — in all the cight sthdyibhdvas) arc inferred [rom 
their respective vibhiávadis, there only arises rasésvdda, which is apprehended 
(or perceived) by sahrdayas alone. This is the very nature of things and 
docs not deserve to be questioncd by primanika (honest) persons. 


It has been declared by Bharata : “ Rasa arises from a combination of 
vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas."’ It has also been said : '' Rasa 
manifests through a combination of various bhdvas (bhdva-sathyojana- 
walgyah);: it is perceived by ап . схігаогдіпагу form of consciousness 
(para-sarhvitli-gocarah) it is ап experience of the nature of a relishing or 
tasting (asvddandtmanubhavah) and it remains concealed in the layers of the 
meanings of the sentences concerned (kavyarthah)."3 


In everyday life vibhavadis do not at all exist. Hetvadis alone exist. Nobody 
should ever think that the wbhavadis and the Actvadis are identical. The. 
hetvidis are onc thing and the vibhävādis another. For the nature and character 
of these two sets are quite dilferent from cach other. To explain : In everyday 
life we find that certain permanent emotions like rali, love belong to, say 
Rama, etc.; a росі identifies himself with Rama and his emotions and describes 
them in his ÁZvya . These emotions, when presented (on the stage with 
the four kinds of acting) give rise to (bhdvayanti) various rasas and therefore 
they are called bhávas. 


Sità, cic. who are the Actus (causes) of the various emotions in our 
everyday life, when described in Айууа arc called vibhāvas in accordance 
with the etymology ‘vibhavyante bhava ebhir iti vibhavah’ — through them 
the various bhavas (sthayins and  vyabhicárins ) are understood (and 
appreciated) by the spectators. Incidentally, it may be noted that the Naty asastra 
explains vibhava as vijflóna and says that vibháva is nothing but ‘kdrana, 
ninitta, or hetu and adds that many matters including sthdyins and vyabhicarins 
depending upon acting are specially understood from them (the prose passage 
preceding Natyasastra (11.4). 


Mukhaprasáda (a plcascd countenance) and the like, which are the с(Тесіѕ 
of the various feclings and cmotions when described in Advya cause spectators 
to experience the corresponding feelings and emotions and therefore аге called 
anubhávas. 


The various rasas arc regarded as only limitations of the sthayibhavas: 


Sthayyanukaranátmano hi rasa isyante - p.71. And the rasas are, beyond 
any shadow of doubt, of the supreme importance. The sthd)ibhavas and 
their correpsonding rasas stand in the relation of bimba (the original) and 
its pratibimba (reflection) : Tesãm bimba-pratibimba-nydyenavasthanat -p.72. 


Ruyyaka in his commentary, called Vyaktuviveka-vyakhydna, thus explains 
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the two terms — bimba and pratibimba: anukáryasya bimbatvam anukaranasya 
partibimbatvam - p.73. 


In other words, the persons, their feclings and cmotions, the events, 
conflicts, сіс. which poets draw upon for their Kavya are aKrtrima (real), 
whereas their presentation and description in poctic language are ÁArtrima 
(artistic, lit. artificial). For they are of the nature of anukarana (imitation). 
Thus, there is a difference between the two sets i.c., (i) the vibhavádis and 
(ii) the Aetvadis, with regard to their nature (svargpa), Гог one is artificial 
or artistic, whereas the other is real; so too there is a dillerenee between 
these two sets with regard to their sphere of activity (visaya). For one relates 
to the province of poetry (Adiya, both dramatic and non-dramatic), whereas 
the other, to the real and actual everyday world (ока). When there is such 
a wide dillerence, the identity between the two cannot be established. Such 
being the case, when the wbhavidis produce an apprehension or perception 
(pratiti) in regard to the permanent emotions like love frati), etc. which 
are non-existent (in the actor), however their perception or apprehension 
being very real, they can, in the primary sense, be described as intcrable 
(pratiyamána) or implied. (ganya). And the very experience of this apprehension 
or perception itself is what we call aesthetic pleasure or relish or enjoyment 
frasdsvada) л 


Or let alone the case of love frati), etc., which is always beyond the 
range of sight (paroksa). Even a thing which is perceptible fpratyaksa), when 
directly perceived docs not give the sahrdayas so much delight салаага) 
as it gives when described by a true (gifted) poct. For it has been said: 
“Things (братах) which are presented in a poctic or dramatic work through 
the poct's creative imagination seem, because of our identification, even more 
charming or beautiful to us than the things which we actually perceive with 
our own сусв. '"% 


There is great resemblance between these ideas of MB and the ideas 
which Bhoja expresses in his Srigdraprakasa (Vol. I, p.2.) : “Things are 
not so charming when they are seen directly as when they are narrated 
by men of gifted speech. As it has been said: The things that we sce around 
do not please the mind as much as when they are presented in a proper 
manner in proper words by reputed poets." 


Incidentally, it may be stated that it is rather difficult to say of the two, 
Mahimbhatla and Bhoja, who is echoing whom, as they lived almost in the 
same арс, 


MB, being a naiydyika, glorifies inference fanumana) : " Even that thing 
docs not delight them (when seen) as much as when it is inferred by them. 
This is the very nature of things (svabhāva) and it does not deserve to be 
questioned. It has been said : 
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“A thing (say, a permanent emotion, sthayibhava) inferred from Aelvadis, 
in our real life does not delight us so much as it does when inferred from 
the wibhdvas, ctc., that are described in Kavya. The expressed meaning docs 
not delight us so much as when it is interred." 


In support of his own statement he quotes a passage from Anandavardhana, 
the Dhvanikara: * For an essential idea (sárarüpah arthah), if it is revealed 
without stating it in so many words attains a far greater beauty. ''? And perception 
of aesthetic beauty is the all-in-all in &avya. Ву that much only those who 
deserve to be instructed receive instruction as regards Dos (vidhis) and Don'ts 
(pratisedha)? MB then quotes an authority to show that even mistaken 
apprehension or cognition is through sambandha (obtaining the expected thing), 
a true source of knowledge (гата) Between two persons approaching two 
lights (seen from distance), the one produced by a jewel, the other by a 
lamp [without being aware of what they really are, but] with the idea that 
it is a jewel, there exists a difference regarding causal efficiency but not 
in regard to their mistaken notion. 


In some cases, сусп the mistaken cognition is endowed with causal 
efficiency. In the above case for example, the mistaken cognition allows the 
concerned person to find a real jewel. In other words, even an error, according 
to Dharmakirti, if it docs not delude the person concerned is a source of 
right knowledgc.'? 


Therefore in real lile from real causes, cte., real love, etc. аге apprehended. 
There these ralyadis (love and the like) mental states (or permanent emotions) 
are inlerable only and there is not a shade of suggestion. Whence can there 
be a possibility of even a trace of aesthetic pleasure (sukhasvada)? This 
itself makes K4vya superior to our real world. So it is only proper that 
ralyadi (love and other emotions) which are inferable should alone be 
metaphorically called vyangya (suggested) with aesthetic pleasure as the purpose 
(prayojana) one of the three conditions for resorting to upacara (mctaphor)'' 
(p.75). 


Later on towards the end MD declares: The apprehension of rasidis 
which we have from the vibhdvádis deserves to be included in Inference 
fanumdana) only. For the apprehension of the vibhavadis is the means (sadhana) 
to the apprehension of rasadi (the sádhya, the end). The vibhavadis present 
themselves as the hetvadis of the various permanent emotions (ratyidi) and 
as they cause the sahrdayas to inler the ratyadis, manifest rasadis. As the 
rat) adis аге in the actual process of inference and reach the stage of aesthetic 
relish or enjoyment, they are called rasas'? (p. 417). Therefore there is 
inevitably a sequence fkrama) between the two pratis — (the урлауда! - 
pratiti and the rasddi pratiti). This sequence, however, is not perceived because 
of the asubhavita (the same as Jaghava) — the extreme quickness with which 
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the second pratiti follows the lirst. In other words, there was no such thing 
as immediate apprehension of rasidi but that between the vibhavadis and 
the rasidis (lhe factors and the result), there intervencd some space, however 
short, during which the function of inference was active. Thus Mahimbhatta 
claimed that dhvani could always be reduced 10 inference (anumana).? 


The main points in MB’s exposition of the Rasa Theory may be stated 
as follows: 
(i) Rasádis arc of the nature of imitation of their corresponding sthayibhavas. 


The relation between the sthiyibhiva and its corresponding rasa is 
that of bimba-pratibinba-bhava. 


(ii) There is sequence between the wbhdavadi-pratiti and rasádi-pratti. 


(iii) The wibhavadi - praüti is the sadhana (means) and rasadi-pratiti, 
the sádhya (the end). 


(iv) Although the vibhdvddis are Artrima (lit. artificial or not real) and 
the mental states гай, cic. they lead to, be unreal, the relishing 
or enjoyment (asvaáda) of rasa is very much real. It is admitted 
by great philosophers that even a mistaken cognition leads to pramá 
— correct apprehension or true knowledge. 


(v) Things directly seen do not delight us so much as they do when 
described by gifted pocts. So too things inferred trom Aetvadis in 
our real life do not delight us as they do when inferred from the 
vibhavadis. So too the expressed meaning does not delight us, so 
much as does the implied meaning (pratiyamadna artha). This is the 
very nature of things and it does not deserve to be called into question. 


(vi) There is no trace of pleasure trom the rati (love) and the like when 
inferred from Aetvddis in our everyday life, but when the rati (love) 
etc., are inferred from the vibhavadis in Kavya, we derive unique 
aesthetic pleasure. Regarding this acsthetic pleasure as the prayojana 
(purpose) [onc of the inevitable conditions of upacira] for resorting 
to upacára (metaphor) you may call these inferred ratyãdis as vyanigya 
(suggested). 


Is Mahimabhatta indebted to Sahkuka for his Rasa Theory? 


MB declares at the end of his work that he has presented here what 
has not been touched or written by his predecessors. Let us examine how 
far his claim to originality in regard to rasa-nispatti (how rasas arisc) and 
rasasvada (how they are enjoyed) is just or well-grounded. Even a cursory 
glance at the main points of MB's Rasa Theory would show that there is 
a remarkable similarity between the views of Sahkuka and МВ. Sanükuka is 
decidedly MB's predecessor. Sankuka's commentary on the Aátyasástra 15 
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irretrievably lost, but his views on rasa-mspatti and rasásvada have been 
quoted at some length by Abhinavagupta in his own commentary, 
Abhinavabharti, on the Nityasastra. 


In a modern study of Mahimabhatta's. Vyaktiviveka however the author 
argues that Mahimabhatta possibly could not have “secen” Abhinavabhiral 
which contains Sankuka's anumitivada (theory of inference - anmumaàna). For 
there is no sign or indication in his VV to assert that MB had “scen” 
it; it is further contended : “It is also significant that MB does not refer 
to the analogy of the horse in the picture fcitraturaganyaya) , described by 
Satkuka, to demonstrate the relation between the actor and the character. १11 


We may grant that MB had not scen Abdsinavabharati, but there are 
no two opinions regarding MB's acquaintance with Abhinavagupta's Locana 
commentary on Anandavardhana's Dhvanyáloka. For MB has cited a passage 
from Locana to criticise Abhinavagupta for his defence of Anandavardhana 
referring to him sarcastically as “осі vidvanmaninah. "5. Abhinavagupta 
records a number of views on rasa in his Locana in the course of his comments 
on Dhvanyáloka П.А. One of these views is admittedly of Sankuka, although 
it is stated here without attributing it to him and simply adding at the end 
iti kecit’. The relevant portion of this passage is reproduced here below 
(as translated by Masson and Patwardhan in their work Süntarasa ):'6 


Therefore, (here is Sankuka's view:) “ when this sthàyi (bhava), is combined 
with the vibhavas, anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas, there results an experience 
(pratipatti) of the sthayi (bhava) (love, etc. which is inferred as existing 
in the actor... the nature of this experience is the enjoyment of the sthayibhava 
(love, etc.) (thus inferred as existing in the actor)... This rasa docs not depend 
on any other thing beyond the actor who is apprehended (by the spectator) 
as non-dilferent from the character being portrayed, and the spectator who 
is the relisher (of the ratibhava, ctc.) inferred by him as existing in the 
actor.) Only that much, (and nothing more is required for the aesthetic experience 
of the rasa). Therefore rasa exists only in the drama, and not in the characters 
to be portrayed, cte. This is the місу of some (i.c., of Sankuka). E 


It deserves our notice that in this passage the famous citra-luraga-nyaya 
is absent, it is attributed to Sankuka by Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa. Locana, 
however, gives it alter Saikuka's views have already been expounded with 
the opening words “anye tu" “Others say." As neither Abhinavabharatr 
nor Locana attributes the citra-turaga-nydya to Sankuka, we need not read 
any special significance if MB does not refer to it. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


IMPACT OF THE RAMAYANA ON HINDI LITERATURE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HINDI POETRY 


M. D. PARADICAR 


It is truc that the two national epics viz. The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata have deeply influenced the entire literary world of this vast 
country. The description viz. wt कविमुल्यानामुपजीव्यो भविष्यसि, although predicated 
of the महाभारतद्रम is equally applicable to amaa irrespective of the stress and 
strain experienced by the literary artists that have enriched Hindi Language 
and Literature. 


It is in the fitness of things to begin this briel survey with Tulsidasa 
(1532-1626 A.D.) (although Kabir had referred to Rama as Drahman in 
STORE RE लोक बाना | रामनाम का प्रम है आना Il), the deservedly famous exponent 
of arem in all his works, especially in his magnum opus viz. Ràmacharita 
Мапаѕа. This work occupies a unique place of honour in Hindi comparable 
to that of Valmiki-Réamayana in Sanskrit. By the time Tulsidasa came into 
the licld, Ката and Sità had become incarnations of Visnu and Laksmi adored 
as divinity by all characters that came into their contact. In fact Tulsidasa 
is keen on depicting every character of his story as laying down a nonn 
to be emulated by the common man. Rama of Tulsidasa was not only an 
ideal ruler but also an ideal son, brother, husband as well as friend. This 
explains why this gied poet has followed mainly the story of Ramdyana, 
but his outlook is influenced by the two works viz. Adhy alma Ramayana 
and Adbhuta Ramayana. This is best illustrated by the episodes of ameter 
as well as RAT. In Valmiki Ramayana, Rima and Laksmana bow down 
to Ahalya who is invisible. In AdAyatna Ramayana, Ahalyá is standing in 
the slab of stone performing penance, and Ката just salutes her and then 
she goes to heaven on being touched by the fect of Rama. In Manasa, Ahalyd 
who is said to have been turned into a slab of stone, is full of joy on 
being touched by Rama's fect as she was waiting for it. Evidently Tulsidasa 
followed the Ramayana story but in outlook he followed Adhydtina Ramayana. 
It is interesting to compare and contrast the conversation between Kaikeyi 
and her maidservant Mantharà in the Ramidyana as well as in the Ramacarita 
Manasa. In the former both of them have a touch of earth, while in the 
latter both change their minds duc to the intervention of Sarasvali indicating 
the touch of the supernatural. The extraordinary ability of Tulsidasa in combining 
excellent росту with words of advice in all his works dealing with the Rama 
story cannot be gainsaid even by a carping critic. 
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Ràmacandriká of Ke$avadása (1601 A.D.) belongs to the age of Hindi 
literature known as Ritiké/a and evinces a peculiar fondess for embellishments 
as well as display of Icarning relegating devotion to the background. Although 
he also followed mainly the story of the Ramayana, he has many innovations 
to make viz. Матайсуа'ѕ attempt to pacily Рагабигата, Rama's advice to 
Kausalya in following the duties of a widow, the royal life of Ката and 
Sita in the forest, employment of deceitful means on the part of Ката in 
his war with Ravana, Mandodart's advice to Ravana in matters of polity, 
ctc. It is pertinent to note that during the sixteenth, seventeenth and cighteenth 
centuries, Rasika-sampradàya dominated the scene in Ramabhakti elaborating 
माधुर्यनक्ति as is evinced by majority of works like Yugalotkantha prakasika 
(1601 A.D.), Siyarimarasa Майуагї (1760-1832 A.D.), Premalata Padavali 
(1871), ete. 


Coming to modern Hindi poetry, it will be pertinent to refer to Ramacarita 
candrikaé (1919 A.D.) and Ramacarita cintamant (1920 A.D.) as the author 
of these works viz. Pandit Ramcharita Upadhyaya who has tricd to present 
the Rama story in keeping with the modern trend of paying attention to 
the development of characters like Sumitra, Kaikeyr, Urmila, Mandodari and 
Sulocanà. Sita-parityaéga of Ramasvarup Tandon evidently deals with 
abandonment of Sità in Ayodhya and tries to do justice to Std who decided 
to abandon her life as Rama wanted from her the proof of her chastity. 
Sulocaná-sati by Visnu (1931 A.D.) depicts Sulocanà who prefers consigning 
herself to the flames of fire, although Rama was ready to revive her husband 
Meghanàda out of respect for her. 


Saketa of Maithilisharan Gupta incorporates national idcology of this country 
through the Rama story where Rama, true to a hero of modern days, prefers 
to raise this world to the level of Svarga thus conveying the message of 
Gods : सन्देश यहाँ Й नहीं स्वर्ग का लाया | इस भूतल को रवर्ग बनाने आया | 

The рос! starts this poem with the idca of making Laksmana the hero 
and especially Urmila the heroine, as her sacrilice has been left unsung by 
Valmiki. True to the modern age, Urmila on knowing the discomfiture of 
Laksmana takes care to prepare and [сай in war the citizens of Ayodhya 
with a view to ayenge the insult. This is in kecping with women participating 
in India's struggle for independence-Kaikcyi of Saketa is also depicted as 
a woman who commits the mistake of sending Rama to forest but repents 
for it and along with Bharata openly requests Rama to come back to Ayodhya 
in the words : 

यह सच है तो लौट चलो मैया | 

अपराधिन हूँ तात, तुम्हारी मैया ॥ 
eliciting compliment trom Ката in धन्य है वह एक लाळ की माई । जिसने है जना भरतसा 
भाई | The attempt on the part of the poct in giving supreme importance 
to Urmila and Laksmana has not been successful possibly because of his 
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devotion to Ката who wrote राम तेरा वृत्त स्वयं ही काव्य है | कोई कवि बन जाय सहज 
संमाव्य हे ॥ "La", the opera combining music as well as drama, written 
by this author, though based on Balakanda of the Ramayana has many 
innovations to oller viz. the conversation of Ката with his brothers and 
friends, the sports of Sita, Urmila and their friends in the palace of Janaka. 
Here the words क्या जन्मभूमि मेरी पुनीत | बस छंका तक ही समाप्त | या भूतठ में सर्वत्र व्याप्त | 
hint at the propriety of being a citizen of the world. Reference to the Khandakávya 
і.е., Райсауаї of this poct is also opportune as the incident of Laksmana 
disfiguring Sorpanakha is artistically presented. 


Vaidchi-vanavása of Ayodhya Singh Hariaudha though published late in 
1939 A.D. happens to be a МаһаКаууа (of 18 cantos) depicting Sita voluntarily 
accepting to stay far away from Ayodhya in view of the calumny and is 
called back by Ràma when the wave of public censure evaporated on account 
of the sterling character of Rama and Sità, the ideal king and qucen. Here 
the author has taken care to stear clear of the supernatural. Didactic element 
has attained extreme importance in Bharata - Bhakti (1932 A.D.) of Shivaratna 
Shukla, a long poem consisting of 22 cantos. No wonder that Bharata here 
docs not speak harsh words to Kaikcyi and like Maithilisharana Gupta's Каїксут, 
here she is seen repenting over her mistake in sending Raina to forest. 


Suryakant Tripathi, ** Nirala” in the first hall of the 20th century boldly 
experimented in blank verse in Hindi and wrote Pañcavati Prasanga, an attempt 
to present a dramatic рост based on the incident in Ramayana although 
poetry gets the upper hand. His poem “Кайта КЇ Sakti - püjà " (1930 A.D.) 
speaks of Rama ollering a prayer to Sakti, the goddess on secing Ravana 
endowed with great power in times of war. This indicates the influence of 
Kritivasa's Ramayana in Bengali language, where Ката is scen offering 108 
bluc lotuses on the fect of the goddess Sakti. In fact Nirala's powrful imagination 
has added a new dimension to a novel style which became famous by the 
name AT in Hindi. 


“Urmila” by the poct Balkrishna Sharma Naveen was published in the 
year 1957. This Kavya deals with the story of union with and separation 
from Laksmana of Urmila and the author's emphasis is on the mental reactions 
of Urmila with reference to the behaviour of the characters of the Ramayana 
such as Laksmana, Rama, Sita, Sumitrà, Kausalyà. No wonder that here 
Laksmana and Urmila are depicted as the lover and the beloved; nevertheless 
their love for cach other is a symbol of the attraction of Auman with reference 
to Paramatman thus bringing out a fusion of the old and new. Sumitranandan 
Pants "Ashokavana " (included in Svarpakiraga published in 1947) depicts 
the сопіс between Ravana personilying materialistic glory and Rama 
symbolising spiritual power. Here Sita stands for the heart of the earth i.c., 
YI imprisoned by Ravana with the help of मायामृग, In fact the entire poem 
is a sustained metaphor reminding one of the Kanarces poem Ramayana 
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Darsana by the great poct Kuveinpu. 


Dr. Baladeva Prasad Mishra wrote "'Saketa - Sama” (1946) based on 
the character of Bharata where Bharata's detachment Icads him to an active 
life of selfless action contributing to the progress of the kingdom of Ayodhya. 
This рост consisting of 14 cantos really deals with the married life of Bharata 
ending with Rama's return to Ayodhya from the forest. Jt is true that the 
influence of **Sakcta " over this Kavya can be easily noticed, as the author 
is keen on bringing out the workings of the mind of Bharata as well as 
other characters. Ta बीन का नाम न था अब | जाग्रत हदय बीनस्वर था | happens to be 
the prominent note making Bharata appreciate Mandavi's inner beauty. 
Kosala-Kisora of 18 cantos written by this author docs not evince much 
originality but Rama-rajya, the third poem of this poct based on Rāmakāvya 
beginning the Ката story with the incident of Rama's exile in the forest 
ending with Rama's entry into Ayodhya alter destroying Ravana and the 
Raksasas, shows novelty in treatment. Here Вата is depicted as a person 
working in the interest of the residents of villages as well as the forest. 
The purpose of this poem is to establish a benevolent rule by destroying 
Raksasas tormenting the people. This brings in the conflict with the monarchy 
of Ravana as well as of Valin. Ката" friendship with Sugriva through Hanümàn 
introduces a revolution and his success over Ravana assumes the colour of 
bringing all democratic forces together. The poem ends with Rama establishing 
मानवधर्म i. c, Rama-rajya in Ayodhya. Thus the story of Rima though not 
different [rom that of Ramayana gets a different dimension. Prof. Deviprasad 
Gupta has considered Rima-rajya to be an important landmark in Hindi 
Rama-Kavyas (see Janabharati, 1st 15500, 12fth year). 


Kedarnatha Mishra’s (* Prabhat,” the name in poetry) “Kaikey7"’ depicts 
Kaikeyi as a heroic Ksatriya woman who knowingly suppresses the mother 
and wife in her and sends Rama to the forest with the explicit purpose 
of saving the land (rom the tortures of Ravana as well as the Raksasas. 
This has given a new dimension to the well-known incidents of the Ramayana 
such as Ráma's exile, DuSaratha’s death, the arrival of Bharata, ctc. In keeping 
with the modern trend, the poem emphasizes the inner conflict of the Ramayana 
characters with a distinct nationalistic bias. Saif Sita of Shrimati Shakuntala 
Kumari Renu (1951) expresses the author’s devotion to Sita for her unflinching 
faith in Rama, while **Asbokavana "* of Shri Gokulchandra Sharma restricts 
the Rama story mainly to separation of Siti during her sojourn in Lanka, 
but is intended to pay tribute to Rama as well as Sita. Here the incidents 
that take place before Srü's stay in Ashokavana are conveyed through the 
conversation of Sita and Ѕагата, the consort of Viblisana. ''Vidcha " of 
Potdar Ramavatara Aruna (1954) indicates the author’s devotion to Janaka 
whose selflessness is not an outcome of detachment Гог this life, but is a 
result of his inborn love for the suffering humanity. The work is written 
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in a style suited to Chhayavada of modern Hindi Poctry excelling in symbolic 
and metaphorical expressions. 


It must not be forgotten that Vraja had been the literary language in 
earlier days and there have been Ràma-Kathà exponents accepting Vraja as 
the medium of expression even in the 20th century. Among these Haradayal 
Simha's Ravana Mahakaya (1962) deserves a separate mention, specially 
because it makes Ravana the hero of the long poem and describes his Ше 
in 17 cantos. First 10 cantos describe the marriage of Kaikeyi, the mother 
of Ravana, Ravana’s birth, his rule over Lanka, his marriage with Mandodari, 
the birth of their son Meghandda, his marriage with Sulocanà, etc. Cantos 
11 to 13 deal with the Sürpanakhü episode ending with Ràvana's slaughter. 
Canto 14 brings out the deccitful practices of Vibhisana bringing out the 
fall of Mandodari followed by the description of the desolate Lanka. Next 
two cantos speak of Arimardana's birth and his rule of Lanka, this Arimardana 
being the son of Ravana from Dhanyamalini. No wonder that this poem speaks 
of many changes in the Rimayana story such as the enmity of Laksmana 
and Sürpanakhà of Janasthàna resulting into the disfigurement of the latter 
and her entering fire alter writing a letter to Ravana, Handman’s secret alliance 
with Vibhisana and consequently his taking rcluge with Rama, Ravana himself 
providing a chariot to Ката in war and sending his Vaidya Suscna to treat 
Laksmana hit by a mountain hurled at him, Laksmana deceitfully killing Indrajit 
and Rama also making short work of Ravana while he was taking a bow 
in his hand. Haradayal Simha appears to have been following Maichacl 
Madhusudana Datta of Bengal in raising Кауара'ѕ stature and depicting Rama, 
Laksmana and Vibhisana in a very unfavourable light. 


In 1961 Jaina Acharya Tulsi's Aguipariksa is a work dealing with the 
abandonment of Sita typically following the Jaina tradition materially dillering 
from the Ramayana story. According to this tradition Laksmana (8 th Vasudeva) 
kills Ravana (8th Prativasudeva Vajrajangha), protects Sitä in the forest, Sita’s 
brother Bhamandala helps Rama in his conllict with Ravana. Acharya Tulsi 
has shown that abandonment of Siti by Rama in Ayodhya was a result of 
the unholy alliance of other queens of Rima (reminding one of the pictures 
of Ravana portrayed by Siti) and then running to her succour alter knowing 
the truth. This Kavya also speaks of weakness of Вата and Laksmana in 
their battle with Lavana [i. c., Laval and Ankusa (Ки$а)]. In fact the author 
of Agnipariksa docs not pardon Rama for abandoning Siti reminding опе 
of the words of Valmiki viz. मन्युर्भरताग्रजे मे in Uttarkanda. No wonder that Sia 
of Agnipariksa reluscs to forgive Rama and is made to say— 
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कपिपति Я भूळी नहीं वह भीपण कान्तार | 
नहीं और चाहिए स्वामी का सत्कार । 

To sum up, Rama-Kiavyas in Hindi indicate different tendencies. Firstly, 
there is a marked tendency to treat characters of the Rama story as presenting 
ideals of behaviour as well as individual virtues like chastity, truthfulness 
along with social virtues like love for the country as well as humanity at 
large. Stylistic peculiarities of the modern days are also visible. In some Küvyas, 
a tendency to culogize Ravana and denigrate Rama, Laksmana and Sita is 
also noticed. In some of the Kàvyas like Ravana Mahākāvya, Sulocanà and 
Mandodari have also attracted. the attention. of some poets. Stray episodes, 
especially Siá-parityaása has inspired many poets while Agnipariksa of Acharya 
Tulsi represents the Jaina tradition that materially dillers from the Ramayana 
tradition. In the усаг 1992, ‘Uttar Ramayana’, a Kavya in 5 sargas has 
been published. This is written by the poct, Dr. Kishore Kavara of Gujarat 
who has based his long poem on Rama's abandonment of Siti and the consequent 
sorrow of Sita which she courageously underwent. 


Influence of Ramayana is not restricted to poems only, as is cvidént 
from Narendra Kohli's novel on Ramayana, dramas like Ananda Raghunandana 
and operas like Lili. Unprecedented popularity of Ramakinkar Upadhyaya's 
lectures on Ramayana, published in three volumes offers fresh evidence of 
the overwhelming influence of Valmiki which continues to have its hold on 
the large Hindi-speaking section of today. It is well-known that Ramalila based 
on Tulsidasa's Ramacarita Manasa still continues to attract large audiences 
in Hindi-speaking states of this country. This Ràmalilà has been recently 
dramatised in Hindi drama, Ramavijaya, written by Mrs. Lalita Bapat and 
revised by the celebrated Marathi dramatist, Shri Vidyadhar Gokhale as well 
as late Shri Amar Varma. 


This survey offers sufficient testimony to the deep and far-reaching impact 
of the Ramayana on Hindi literature in general and Hindi poctry in particular 
from early days right upto the present century. 
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MOHINI — THE FEMALE INCARNATION OF VISNU 
VANAMALA РАКТПАЅАКАТИҮ 


Visnu assumed the [orm of a fascinating woman, namely Mohini', on 
more than one occasion. At the time of churning of the ocean of milk by 
the devas and asuras, Dhanvantari, a form of Visnu appeared with a pot 
of атла. A tussle arose between the two groups lor its possession. Visnu 
took the form of Mohini, duped the asuras and distributed the share to 
the devas. The Bhagavata Purina (Bh.P) while listing the names of the 
incarnations or forms of Visnu assigns the thirteenth position to Mohini 
immediately after Dhanvantari (1.3.17)*. The Tamil lexicon quotes a work 
belonging to tenth century, viz. Раја Nikantu which is also a lexicon as 
referring to Mohini as one of the secondary incarnations (amsavatdras) of 
Visnu immediately after Dattütreya. This article proposes to picce together 
references and legends [ound in texts about her, and the representations 
of her in art, along with ritualistic traditions related to her form in Visnu 
temples in south India. The main objective is to trace the evolution and 
development of the Mohin? тош. 


The occasions of the appearance of Mohini 
These can be categorised roughly in the following manner : 


(a) At the time of churning of the occan of milk, Visnu assumed thc 
form of this enchantress to distribute атпа; 


(b) When at the request of Siva, Visnu assumed the Mohini form, the 
union of the two produced Sàstà or Ayyappan as he is called in 
the South; 


(c) In order to destory the asura Bhasmisura (also known as Vrkāsura); 


(d) When Siva assumed the form of Bhiksdtana (beggar) to entice the 
wives of Darukavana, Visnu took the form of Mohini to tempt sages; 


(c) References to Mohini's incarnation can be traced to post-Vedic 
literature.” Mahābhārata (Mbh.) records the legend of Visnu's 
intervention in the quarrel between the devas and asuras for ашпа, 
acting to the бепе of the former (1.16.37-40; 1.17. 1-9).5 


When Dhanvantari appeared, there was a clamour for the possession 
of атпа. So Narayana called upon the illusive power (maya) and assumed 
the exquisitely beautiful form, coquetted with the dànavas (asuras), deceived 
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them, taking away атла, distributed to the devas. While the distribution 
was going on, Rahu in the guise of adeva entered. Sürya and Soma recognised 
and conveyed it to the others. Immediately Narayana cut off Rahu's head 
with his cakra (discus). The head that was cut off rose up and the trunk 
fell to the ground. Then Nàràyana quit his form of the enchanting female. 
In the descriptions of the form the only idea one gathers from the text is 
that she was extremely beautiful. The term used being “‘strirdpamadbhutam"’ 
(1.16.39b) and ."'strirüpamatulam ", (L17.9a) meaning it was a wonderful and 
an unequalled one. 


It is interesting to note here that the critical edition of Ramdayana docs 
not mention specifically the form to Mohini though the fight between the 
devas and asuras for the possession of атга figures.6 However, certain 
south Indian editions carry the verse referring to Mohini.’ The very fact 
that the south Indian editions carry the references would perhaps indicate 
somewhat the popularity of the motif in south India. There are other factors 
too, which would be discussed later that point out to the theory to be proposed 
that the motif of Mohini seems to have been more prevalent in the South 
as compared to the North. 


Following these, there arc several references and legends relating to Mohini 
in the Puranas. Some of them being Visnu Purina (V.P.), Matsya Purina 
(M.P.),° Bhagavata Purana (Bh.P.),'° Skanda Purina (Sk.P.),!! Padma Purana 
(Р.Р.),'2 Brahmanda Purana (Bd.P.], and Siva Purana (S.P.)" and Agni 
Purana (A.P).'5 


The problem of assigning exact datcs to the Purdnas is always there, 
as the composition of them may have been spread over centuries. Sometimes 
the kernel of particular Purana may have been there from very carly times. 
The contents may have been amplified over the centuries. Then again the 
chapters of some Puranas may also be assigned to different periods. As far 
as possible the dates as discussed by К.С. Hazra'® have been adhered to, 
unless otherwise specilicd. 


So far as Mohini's role in the distribution of алута was concerned, the 
Puranas agree on the fact that she by her enticing look managed to dupe 
the asuras and distributed it to the devas. However, the manner in which 
she deluded the asuras have slight variations among the Puranas. Some of 
them assign only a few verses such as V.P. (3-4 century A.D.), M.P., Р.Р. 
(not before 950 century A.D. and not later than 1400 A.D.). There are 
others like Bh.P. (6th century A.D.), Bd.P. (700-1000 A.D.), A.P. (9th century 
A.D.), S.P. (about 8th century A.D.) which narrate the episode of Siva 
witnessing Visnu 's female form, that of Mohint. 


According to Sk.P. (not earlier than 7th century A.D.), the asuras gave 
the атпа to Mohini and agreed to her distribution. When the devas arrived, 
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she told the asuras that as they (devas) were guests, it was important that 
they should be served first. Accordingly, a large share was given to them. ` 
According to Bh.P, when the asuras were completely enticed by her, she 
asked them as to why they were wanting to gel associated with а ""purüscalr "' 
(wanton woman) like her. Still the asuras under her spell gave away the 
pot to her and agreed to abide by whatever she chose to do, and not quarrel. 
Consequently, the devas finished consuming and Lord Hari assumed his own 
form, while the devas looked aghast. As per A.P., the asuras requested 
her to become their wile. Mohini agreed and took away the pot оѓ атпа 
and gave it to the devas. The P.P. says she approached the asuras saying 
that she would be obcdient to them and stay in their house. When they 
were looking in front, she gave it to the devas. 


That the form of Mohini was the outcome of illusive powers of Visnu 
is scen from Mbh. onwards. However, the Bd.P. has a very interesting suggestion 
to offer. According to it (1I[4.A.10.4If) when a terrible dispute arose for 
receiving атпа, the sole protector of all the worlds, viz. Visnu, propitiated 
goddess Lalità, meditating on Mahc$vari. He i! -n became identical in form 
with her and assumed the beautiful form that of Mohini. Looking at the 
Tamil sources, a reference to the partial gesture of Visnu in distributing the 
атпа is found in Paripatal (3.33), a Tamil text belonging to Sangam literature 
(500 B.C.- 200 A.D.).'* 


The Takkayakapparan by Ottakittar (12th century A.D.)'? makes a 
reference which indicates the identification of Devi with Visnu. And she (Кай) 
is supposed to have assumed the form of Mohini to distribute атпа to 
the devas and put an end to the lives of asuras (v.107). The Markandeya 
Purana (Mk.P.) gives this indication by invoking Devi as Visnumaya (85.12).20 
Based on internal evidences the above portion of the Purina namely, Devi 
Miühàtmya is assigned roughly to the beginning of the 10th century latest. 
And as it is the latest part of the Purana, it is felt that it cannot be later 
than the Sth century and may be considerably carlicr.*! 


The Bd.P. wherein the references occur, namely the *'Lalitopákhyáua ' 
is considered as belonging to a period later than tenth century. The Visnumaya 
had its influence on Siva too. This brings us to the cpisode relating to the 
union of Mohini with Siva. The Bh.P, Bd.P., S.P., and АР. refer to this 
aspect. References are found in ВАР. (VIIL12.12.ff.), Ва.Р. (Ш.4.10.34 апа 
45I1.), S.P. (Ш.20.3-7), A.P. (3.17 ff). 1 is at the request of Siva the female 
form is assumed by Visnu, as the former was curious to witness the manifestation. 


As per Bd.P. Narada informs Siva of the beautiful form of Mohini taken 
by Visnu at the time of the churning of the ocean. The form fascinated 
everyone and surpassed all power of mind (imagination) and of speech 
(description) (v.46). The form was so alluring that Siva lost his control and 
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sought union with her. The outcome of this was Mahasastaé, the Lord of 
great strength {mahabala) capable of destroying the arrogance of many asuras 
(v.75). It is interesting to note here that Bh.P. though gives the episode 
docs not specifically state the birth of MahaSasta but nevertheless says wherever 
the seed of Siva fell, the arcas became of silver and gold ores (v.33). In 
tact Siva realizes that he had been deluded by the illusive powers of Visnu 
(v.35), also expresses his happiness that Siva alter the realization had regained 
his normal state (v.38). Siva сусп asks Párvati whether she had observed 
the deluding power of the Supreme and that he had become a victim to 
it (v.43). As per S.P., an interesting outcome of Siva's meeting with Mohini 
is mentioned. Siva was fascinated. He let [all his semen for the sake of 
Ката, and at his urging the sages collected it on a leaf and poured it into 
the ears of Anjana. In the course of time Siva was born out of it in the 
form of a monkey Hanumat who had great strengh (S.P. Ш.20. 3-7). As 
per A.P., Siva requested Hari (Visiu) to assume the feminine form again, 
alter the latter had renounced it alter the distribution ОГ атпа. Siva was 
fascinated and ran alter her in a naked state. His seminal fluid dropped, 
and there arose in those places Aigas of gold. Siva realized the illusory 
aspect and regained his normal state. And Visnu remarked as to how Siva 
had managed to conquer his (Visnu’s) illusory power (3.1711). 


In all the above references onc factor remains evident, namely Siva was 
temporarily overcome by Visnumayd. The outcome of course varies with the 
texts. The Bh.P. surprisingly docs not mention about Mahasasta though claborate 
descriptions are found relating to Mohini and her mecting with Siva in spite 
of the fact that it is [elt that the last redactor of the Purina appears to 
be a southerner." On the other hand Bd.P. mentions it. It is also felt that 
the portion of the Purana, namely “ Lalitopikhyina™ did not form a part 
of the Purana but was later appended to it by the devotees of Sakti to 
give Sakti colouring. It was pointed that the Tamil work Takkayakapparani 
had identified Devi with Visnu, some explanations are provided for the 
identification in the above text. She is the sister of Visnu, secondly Visnu 
formed the left half of Hari-Hara aspect, thirdly Devi is on the left half 
of Siva in the Ardhanart concept. While in the former it is Visnu, in the 
latter it is Parvati (Devi) and hence both (Visnu and Devi) are regarded 
identical.*° It is the same idea that is projected in Bd.P. too. However, one 
is not able to assign a definite reason for the lack of mention of Sasta in 
Bh.P. Besides Bd.P., the Suprabheda Agama has been quoted as mentioning 
the birth of Sasta as a result of the union of Siva and Visnu as Mohini.?? 
This Agama is quoted by Tirumülar in Tirumantiram (v.63). Tirumülar is 
said to have lived in the Sth century A.D. and hence the Agama must have 
existed before him.?? 


In all probability, the concept ot Sasta (Ayyappan) was known carlicr, 
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yet may not have gained great popularity, some scholars opine that Bhdgavata 
is a very late work not earlier than 9th century A.D., even though Hazra 
is of the opinion that it falls in the 6th century A.D. It is also likely that 
the period when the last redaction took place might have been earlier than 
Bd.P. It is also possible that суеп if it is assumed that the redaction took 
place at a later period than Bd.P., the redactor (the last onc) (though from 
South) may have chosen to delete it for some reasons which we are not 
able to make out. 


The third occasion that prompted Visnu to assume the female fonn (Mohini) 
was when he had to destory Bhasmasura. H is indicated that the Sanskrit 
Puranas do not mention the episode, However, in ВАР. the details relating 
to the boon granted to the asura by name Vrkasura seem identical. But 
in this case Visnu in order to destroy him assumes the form of a small 
boy (vatukat) and uses different tactics to delude him, and finally the asura 
is destroyed (X.88). 


Sivaliliimrta, a work in Marathi carries the story of Bhasmasura in an 
elaborate fashion." The author of the work is Sridhara (1678-1728 А.р.) 
who was the grandson of Ekanatha, the great saint of Maharashtra. The Alankuti 
Sthala Purápa in Tamil too carries the episode," Sivalilamrta says that when 
Siva applied bhasma on his body he felt a pebble {Khada) in it. He put 
it on the ground. An asura came oul of it who then came to be known 
as Вһаѕтаӣѕига (ch.12.105 and 106). He sought a boon Irom Siva, who was 
pleased with his devotion. That being, on whosesoever head he placed his 
hand, he would be reduced to ashes. Thus he put fear into everyone. He 
kept chasing Siva too, demanding his wife also. It is at this juncture Visnu 
assumed the form of Mohini (v.172). The asura was enamoured and could 
not resist but ask for her hand. She agreed on one condition that she had 
to fulfil а vow, which required her to perform a dance with the person 
whom she was going to marry. And the person had to exactly repeat the 
actions which she did, and after which she would be his. Cleverly, in the 
course of dance he was automatically forced to place his hand on his head, 
in trying to imitate her as laid down by her. And he was burnt to ashes 
(v.188). 


There is another version which says, that Mohini promised the asura 
that she would be his after he came back from a bath. And when he tricd 
to dry his hair he was reduced to ashes. Following this Siva saw the Mohini 
form and the union took place, the outcome being Sasta 


The interesting features of the Bhasmüsura story is the dance of Mohin, 
which gets represented in art forms too. Even the classical dance form of 
Kerala goes by the name of Mohini áttam. Secondly, it appears as per some 
versions, including Alaikuti Sthala Puripa 6 which in referring to the birth 
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of Sāstā, says that Visnu assumed the form of Mohini to destroy Bhasmasura, 
also called Vrkasura. So it appears that the union of Siva and Mohini perhaps 
took place aller the Bhasmasura incident. It is likely that the promoters ol 
Bhasmásura story may have done it to give it importance rather than place 
it after the azirta episode. It is essential to note here that both the Alarkuti 
Sthala Ригӣпа?? and Sivalilamrta where the Bhasmásura-Mohint episode occurs 
arc not very ancient. However, a representation of the dance theme of Mohini 
and Bhasmüsura is found in Visnuvardhana Hoysaleshwara Temple on the 
south west wall in Halebid in Karnataka (12th century). Tradition believes 
that the places where Visnu assumed the Mohini form to destory Bhasmasura, 
were Belur and Halebid, and the images are called ‘channa’ (sweet). The 
Hoysala artists have done full justice to her form. The episode though well-known 
by the [2th century might have gained greater popularily by about 15-16th 
centuries. There is a reference as to the possibility of onc of classical styles 
of dance in Kerala known till then as ‘Teviticci altam ' сапе to be designated 
as Mohini аат by about the sixteenth century A.D.® In fact by 17th-18th 
centurics one finds paintings of Mohini's dance in paintings too in Kerala 
which shall be referred to later. 


The dance of Mohini which is only that of Visnu in the l'orm of Mohini 
is regarded as one symbolising the ‘dance of existence’, because Visnu was 
the one who distributed алута to the devas for ‘eternal existence." The 
name of the dance performed by her during Bhasmasura episode is given 
as 'mukkaurtya. 7 


The fourth occasion when Mohini form was assumed was in order to 
entice the sages of Dürukavanam." The sss in this forest were arrogant 
their wives were proud of their chastity. To put them down Siva assumed 
the form of Bhiksatana. He enticed the wives. The rsis on the other hand 
lost their will-power to Mohini, the form taken by Visnu to achieve the 
purpose. That her beauty must have been so very breathtaking, because carlicr 
also it was pointed out how even Siva, the ‘Lord of Yogis’ could not resist 
her. 


The Bhiksatana form of Siva is often scen in south Indian temples. Actually 
the local chronicles connect this form with Valuvür and Tiruthuraippundi temples 
in the Tanjore District. A bronze image of Mohint is found in close proximity 
to Bhiksatana image in Virateswara Temple in Valuvür as well as in 
Kalahastiswarar Temple at Kalahasti. The details of these two images of 
Mohini would be taken up later. 


Siva roaming around the forests of Daruvana (Darukàvana) enticing the 
wives of rsis finds mention in the Puranas. One Devadaruvana finds mention 
in Mbh. too, and regarded as sacred (ХШ.26.25а). S.P. (IV.12) narrates the 
episode in connection with the phallic form of Siva, as a result of the curse, 
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and the manner in which the wives of the ysis were sacred and other women 
approached him. The location of this Daruvana is yet to be ascertained.** 
The Vamuana Purana (circa 700-1000 A.D.) also contains this narrative, and 
how the women except Arundhati and Anasuyà followed Siva, and how he 
was cursed by Bhargava, and Ahgiras that Siva's phallus should drop to the 
ground. (6.5811.).'é From the Puràünie references the Darukdvana episode of 
Siva seems to relate to his phallic symbol. Visnu's appearance as Mohint 
seems to have developed from the local chronicles of certain temples (Siva 's) 
fusing it withithe already pointed out Ригапіс Оагикахапа legend. This could 
have taken place at a later stage too. A slight variation in the story is also 
mentioned." - 


Descriptions of Mohini in texts 


Mbh. in which the Mohini episode occurs in connection with the distribution 
of атпа describes her form as a wonderful female form (strirépamadbhutam) 
(L16.39b) and an unequalled one (strirüpamatulam) (1.17.92). The Puranas 
such as Bh.P., Bd.P. give claborate descriptions. Her beautiful form is 
accentuated by her exquisite ornaments. The Bh.P. (VIIL8.42IT.) describes 
as follows: she was blue like a lotus (reminding of Visnu's colour) with every 
limb being beautiful, cars symmetrical with carrings, with beautiful checks, 
and a shapely nose, possessing a slender waist with heavy breasts, ргоѓиѕс 
hair, adorned with mallika Mowers. She wore armlets and anklcts. She had 
beautiful eyes like lotus petals. She was youthful in age (УШ.9.2.) having 
foliage like tender fect (padapravalam) (VIH.12.19). The form was so pretty 
that both devas and asuras were ogling at her (УШ. 9.18a). The (supreme) 
deity was “а compcer to goddess Srî (or Laksmi'in beauty)'" (Srisakhim) 
(УШ.9.18а) 3% | 


The Bd.P. too’ has many details about her appearance (॥.4.10.5011.). 
She is called as “оле who could lascinatc the entire world (jaganmohanarapini) 
(Ш.4.10.14а) and she was the "enchantress of the world” (visvamohini) 
(v.77); The Purana graphically describes the meeting of Siva and Mohini (v.5GIT.). 
As for the ornaments worn by her and of special interest are : utfarsa 
(a chaplet like ornament worn on the. crown of her head) (v.70.a.)°° and 
the nose-ring (v.65). The latter ornament is one of the reasons for this portion 
of the Purina in getting assigned to a period later than 10th century." 


Portrayal of Mohini in Art 


The Pratimà-Kosa under the heading Mohini gives the legend of атпа, 
and also that of the union of Siva with Mohint. It quotes Mürtidhyanam 
for her representation. She is to be shown as "youthful (bila), blue in 
complexion like the blue lotus (znotpala-samaprabha), threc-cyed and 
four-armed. She is bedecked in all ornaments and draped in yellow silken 
garments. She is surrounded by gods and demons who worship her. She 
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carries in her normal right hand a pot full of ambrosia (pirpakushbha) and 
in the corresponding left hand blue lotus (utpala). Her upper hands carry 
noose and goad. She is the charmer of the whole world (loka-mohini). "' 
It is interesting to note that Bh.P. too describes her youthful disposition {navam 
vayah) (УШ.9.2) and also her colour as blue (УШ.8.42а). The description 
noted in Afartidhyanam leads us to believe that some extent of Sākta ( Tantric) 
clement had lent itself in relation to Mohini motif. In other words certain 
kind of identification between Visnu as Mohini and Devi is perccivable. The 
Pratimá-Kosa also quotes Sarada-Tilaka Tantra referring to one Mohini as 
also a nitya goddess, and her attributes being noose and goad with three 
eyes. 


Given the background of the reasons for the assumption of the Mohini 
form it is but natural to have her visual representations as not only alluring 
but also voluptuous. Very often visual portrayals in art have direct or indirect 
links with the episodes connected with the deily or character in question. 
In the case of Mohini too this could be applied. Bascd on the references 
collected, the portrayals can be categorised as follows : those related to 
the атпа episode, her seduction of the rs/s of Darukavana, and the theme 
of dance associated with her. 


The earliest representation of Mohini, as gathered from the references 
collected appears to be the one connected with the атпа episode. The figure 
is that of the bust of a lady belonging to the Kushana period (2nd century 
A.D.) from Mathura museum, identified as Mohini and has been published. 
‘Here she is shown as two-handed, looks well-built, with heavy breasts. She 
is holding a pot (possibly signilying the pot of алта), with some ornaments 
Her hair is ticd up A thin looking veil, kind of cloth is thrown behind over 
the shoulders 


From the material collected it seems Mohint's portrayal has been popular 
in the South in temples (on panels and images), in paintings even in palaces 
such as the one in Mattancheri in Kerala. The motif perhaps caught the 
attention of people. Even Siva temples too came to possess her icons. Besides 
Visnu temples in South introduced ‘Mohini alamkdram’ when the deity is 
dressed as Mohini as a ritualistic even during certain festivals. 


Under the category of the атша episode a figure of Mohini has been 
identified in опе of the panels of south wall of antarála of Vaikuntha Perumal 
temple, Кайсї in Tamilnadu which is assigned to Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
(8th century A.D).5? It is of interest to note here that Tirumankai, onc of 
the twelve Vaisnava dlvars of South, and possibly a contemporary of 
Nandivarman makes а specilic reference to the female form of Visnu (Mohini), 
and her deceptive role in the distribution of атла in his work ‘Periya tirumoli ' 
(1.5.8;11.6.1).5* It is possible to infer that perhaps the Mohini motif had gained 
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some importance by the 8th century to get visually represented too. 


However, the depiction does not seem very clear as far as details go. 
The figure is no doubt alluring, shown with a Айа. Holding a pot (kalasa) 
she is shown moving forward. On her left are three rows of male figures, 


and some to her right, possibly asuras and devas respectively. Her movement 
exudes graccfulness. 


Following this there is a stone image in a niche in the front mandapa 
of Airavateávarar temple in Darasuram, that has been published.” The temple 
is assigned to Cola king, Каја Raja If (1146-1172 A.D). The figure is labelled 
as Mohini, though the name Annapürni with a question mark is added within 
brackets. Some scholars scem to have identified it as Апларагра. Dr. Nagaswami 
does not agree as he fecls Annapurna has to be shown with annapdtra in 
the left hand and spoon in the right hand, whereas in the figure, she is 
shown with a pot (Хааха) in her left hand and carrying a lotus in her right 
hand. Hence he has identified it as Devt who distributed апийа to the devas 
as Mohint.? Secondly, Balasubramaniam S.R. who has published the plate 
has also identified it as Mohini, though he indicates there is scope for doubt. 
Keeping the literary evidence in mind, namely the interpretation provided 
by Takkayakapparan (12th century A.D.), which corroborates the view that 
Devi assumed the Mohini form to distribute the amrta to the devas, one 
is inclined to feel that it could be Mohini form of Devi. In other words, 
it is none other than that of Visnumaya (Devi). The sculpture has a beautiful 
captivating smile. She is shown as bejewelled with a Karanda-mukuta (a kind 
of crown). 


The second theme relating to Mohin? motif that gets projected in visual 
representations is the seduction of rs/s of Darukavana. A couple of bronzes 
identified as Mohini have been published, one at Tiruvirattanam temple at 
Valuvür (Virate$vara) in Tamilnadu and the one from Kalahasti$varar temple 
at Kalahasti in the present Andhra Pradesh. These temples arc assigned 
under those belonging to the period of Kulottuhga Ш (1178 - 1218 A.D.)99. 
An inscriptional reference is also cited which states that one Alagapperumal 
of the post-Cola period set up a bronze image of Bhiksatanamürti at Valuvor 
temple." 


Two inferences are possible based on the above evidences. It is assumed 
that the icon of Mohini was sct up along with Bhiksatancr, a reference to 
that clfect would have been quoted. Secondly, the Puranas refer to the 
Dàrukávana episode, and it is likely that the icon of Bhiksatana was set up 
prior to a stage when Mohini episode in connection. with the Darukavana 
gained popularity. Moreover, the temple is also dedicated to Siva, it is possible 
that the icon of Bhiksütana was set up lirst. It is also probable that the 
person who set up could have been a Siva devotee. Again it is opincd that 
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the bronze of Mohini does not seem particularly old, and is also regarded 
“inferior in conception" to the type of images of Parvati though less 
conventional in pose and trealment. Hence in all probability the bronze 
of Mohini belongs to a period later than 12th- 13th century. 


The icon at Valuvür is two-handed like the one at Kalahasti. It has a 
slender body as compared to the one at Kalahasti. The Valuvür one is in 
tribhangT posture (the body has three bends). Though their hairstyles are 
of the kesabandha type, they seem slightly different from cach other. The 
Valuvür icon is almost nude, with just a sash going round the thighs and 
taken across the left arin, which is shown as resting on a stalf, with a parrot 
perched on it. The right arm is slightly raised above the elbow and the 
fingers are shown in kataka hasta (a position of the fingers to hold a flower 
and common to the icons ol goddesses). She is placed on а lotus pedestal, 
the weight of her body is on one side and the hip is thrown out. The Kalahasti 
icon has a tight-fitting lower garment with minute folds, and is adorned with 
an ornamental waistband. She is shown holding a lotus in her right hand. 
The left hand is shown hanging [reely on the side. 


The parrot and stall on Valuvür icon seem of same significance. The 
latter perhaps is to indicate her controlling power which is evident in all 
the episodes connected with her and intention of controlling the asuras in 
the атпа episode, later bringing even Siva, Bhasmiisura, the rsis of Darukavana 
under her control, as a result of her charming looks. The parrot то associated 
with her can be scen in other places too where the figures have been identified 
as Mohint. 


On one of the pillars of the Dhvajastambha Mandapa as one enters the 
Andal shrine at Srvillipputtür in Tamil Nadu there is a figure which is described 
as Mohini and the temple is roughly assigned prior to 100 century. It 
is mentioned that the parrot is shown perched on the right hand with cinmudra.© 
It is not mentioned when Dhvajastambha Mandapa came to be constructed 
though it is noted that in [Sth century the ardha mandapa, mahámandapa 
and garbhagrha came to be contructed in the Andal temple. 


In addition to the above the parrot associated with the figures and also 
identified as Mohini are to be found on the walls at Hoysalc$vara temple 
at Halebid (12 centuary A.D.)9", and one at the Kalyanamandapa of 
Varadaràjasvami temple at Калсі (16th century A.D.).5* The Darukivana episode 
seems to be the background against which Mohini is shown at both Srivillipputtür 
and Кайс. In the latter the rss are portrayed in a great frenzy looking 
at the form of Mohini. 


It would not be out of place here to oller some plausible explanations 
for the association of parrot with Mohini form of Visnu. That it generally 
forms an attribute of Devi is understood from Tamil texts such as 
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Yapparunkálavriti (9th century A.D.) and Кашат (11th century A.D.) and 
these works are shown as belonging to classical Tamil literature having influence 
of Tantricism. Earlier it was shown how Visnu and Devi came to be identified 
with cach other. Suprabheda agama is quoted as describing Durga's weapons 
as sankha and cakra”? which nonnally adorn Visnu. Taking into consideration 
the above factors it is not unlikely that Tantric or Sakia influence might 
have becn опе of the reasons for associating the parrot with Mohini. Usually, 
parrot is regarded as a pet bird. It is also associated with apasaras who 
are often connected with sensual love." Ката, the god of love, is shown 
at times riding a parrot." The background of the Mohini episodes being 
what it is, as cvoking sensual desires, it was but natural for the artists to 
conceive her form, sometimes associating with a parrot to сопусу the idea. 
Morcover, as сап be scen from Suprabheda двата, Visnu’s attributes arc 
given to Durga; so it is not out of place to assign parrot to Mohini, though 
she is an incarnation of Visnu, the identification between Devi and Visnu 
is already pointed out. Hence the justification of assigning Devr's symbols 
such as parrot to Visnu can be understood. It is important to mention here 
that Араа], the lady Vaisnava saint from Tamil Nadu, is also shown with 
a parrot. 


Related to Darukavana episode there is one more identified as Mohini 
in Dhvajastambha Mandapa at Tirumala temple (15th century A.D). She 
is shown very seductive. They have gone то the extent. of even. showing 
the rs/s as sexually stimulated. The noteworthy feature of this figure is the 
kind of footwear she is shown with. They appear like wooden planks on 
stilts. The Darukdvana theme finds expression in a painting on the ceiling 
in Sivakamasundari temple at Cidambaram in Tamil Nadu and is said to 
belong to period of Nayaks.”4 


The third theme that gets projected with regard to Mohini is her dance 
often associated with Bhasmisura story. Tradition believes that Belur and 
Halebid were the places where Visnu assumed the Mohini form as already 
mentioned. The Hoysala artists have depicted her exquisitely. There is onc 
identified at Belur in ChennakeSvara temple in the Navaranga (entrance hall) 
(1117.A.D.) ^. Two of the hands are broken. She has a well-developed body, 
and with a high crown over the head. She is provided with claborate jewellery, 
and is shown standing on a pedestal. At Visnuvardhana Hoysale$vara temple, 
on the south-west wall, Mohini is identified dancing nude with Bhasmasura 
(12th century A.D.).”6 


А very ornate sculpture of Visnu dancing as Mohini is scen on the south-west 
wall of the KeSava temple at Somanathpur (1268 A.D.)."" Her right leg is 
shown as lifted and bent inwards. A drummer is also scen below. 


The dancing Mohin? moti! is identified in the paintings on the pancls 
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of Mattancheri palace in Kerala. It was mentioned earlier how there is a 
likelihood of one of the classical dance forms from Kerala acquiring the 
name as Mohini апат around the 16th century. И appears the dancing theme 
got projected even in paintings around that period. They belong to 17th 
century and 18th century A.D. The first one has Siva dancing with Mohini 
(late 17 centuary A.D.). The other one consists of Siva and Parvati watching 
Mohini's dance (18 centuary A.D.).” In the former, Parvati appears with 
a jealous expression. It seems Siva is potrayed as perfonning the virile form 
(4andava), while Mohini appears doing the graceful опе (lisya). 


The Mohini motif seems to have appealed so much in the South that 
it has gained ground in the ritualistic practices in many Visnu temples. The 
utsavamérti (processional icon) is dressed as Mohini on certain [estival 
occasions. А! Srirangam Ranganátha Temple the Mohini alaiikáram takes 
place on the last day of the first half of a Adhyayanotsava known as Pakalpattu 
and is celebrated in the month of December-January (márgasirsa). 


At Mannárgudi Rajagopalasvami Temple??, Mohin? alahkaram is done 
on the concluding day of the latter half of the same utsava known as jrappattu. 
At Kaücipuram Varadarajasvami Temple and at Tirumalai it is conducted 
on the fifth day of the Brahmotsavam. While I am told in some place she 
is shown with a parrot in her right hand. She is also shown holding а vind, 
and at times holding a pot (kalasa of атла). * Three of the above temples, 
namely Stiraigam, Mannargudi, and Капсі, are located in Tamil Nadu, while 
Tirumalai is in Andhra Pradesh. 


It is possible to work out a rough sketch indicating the pattern of evolution 
of the motil of Mohini based on the inferences drawn from the references 
cited in the article. The development is viewed only from two angles, namely 
textual and visual. The former would include the material collected. from 
the texts. The latter would relate to her representations in art form. An 
attempt is made to relate the above two to understand the cvolution. 


Mbh. is the carliest source to mention Mohini? manifestation in connection 
with the атпа episode. The carliest visual representation of her also is connected 
to this legend, as can be seen from the one identified as belonging to the 
Kushana period (2nd century A.D.). In the South she is depicted in Vaikuntha 
Perumal Temple in Кайс! (8th centuary A.D.) again in relation to the атпа 
episode. 


Following the Mbh., the Puranas such as Bh.P., Bd.P. deal with Mohini 
in an elaborate fashion. In fact Bh.P. assigns thirteenth position among the 
manifestations of Visnu. So also the Tamil lexiconic work Pirigalam (10th 
century A.D.) gives Mohini a minor avatára The descriptions of Mohini tend 
to become quite elaborate in Puranas such as Bh.P. and Bd.P. certain amount 
of poetic imagination seems to characterize the portrayals. 
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The illusive power (mj) of Visnu in the case of Mohini manifestation 
is indicated in Mbh. But the Puranas develop this concept further. Visnumaya 
gets projected. Identification of Devi with Visnu is sought such as in Dd.P., 
where Visnu is shown as identifying himself with Devi when he assumes 
the form of Mohini. The Tamil work Takkaydkapparani (12th century) also 
reflects the idea that Devi assumed the Mohini form to distribute атпа. 
Related to this idea seems to be the image Irom Airavate$varar Temple at 
Daàrasuram (12th century A.D.). 


Closely associated with the Visnumaya principle is the story that Siva 
himself was deluded by illusive power of Mohini form. This finds expression 
in the Puranas such as Bd.P., Bh.P., A.P. and S.P., Bd.P. explicitly states 
that the outcome of the union of Siva and Visnu as Mohini, is Mahasasta. 
The latter three texts do refer to the meeting between the two, though the 
outcome is different. Dh.P. and A.P. says that at the appearance of Mohini 
the seminal fluid of Siva dropped because he was greatly fascinated by her. 
S.P. on the other hand comes out with a very interesting idea, according 
to which the seminal fluid was collected by г» at the instance of Siva himsell. 
This was poured into Anjaná's cars. Aller some lime it is said that Hanumat 
was born. The Suprabheda двата (carlier than Sth century A.D.) is also 
quoted as mentioning the birth of Sasti out of union of Siva and Mohini. 


Possibly the Darukavana legend was also developed to show how Mohini 
could entice even rgis, becoming victims to the temptations caused by her. 
Alrcady the Yogin like Siva һай been deluded. The art forms of Mohint 
having Darukavana episode as background appear from about 12th- 131h century 
onwards, if not carlier. 


The dance theme which also bears a close relationship to the Bhasmasura 
story finds expression in art forms from 12th century onwards in Karnataka. 
lt is truc that textual claboration of the story is gathered from а period 
not carlicr than 14th- 1 Sth century as based on references collected. But it 
is not unlikely, the legend may have had some literary source in Karnataka 
by about 12th century, because the art forms make their appcarance by 
then. 


By about 17th-18th centuries, paintings of the dance theme of Mohini 
got adopted in Kerala. Опе of the classical dance forms of Kerala also acquired 
the name of Mohini? attam. The Mohini motif found favour in Visnu temples 
in South with respect to ritualistic procedures also. In fact a large number 
of devotees gather to witness the Mohini alamkaram on festival days. 


The Mohini motif was probably developed to bring out the basic moral 
ethos of God punishing the evil-minded (asuras) to the bencfit of good-minded 
(devas). Sometimes as is noticed in the many narratives, certain devious 
methods are also adopted by the god for achieving this purpose. This is 
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evident both in the атпа episode and that of Bhasmasura. The second theme 
of the attempt of identifying Visnu with Devi, and also of projecting the 
mecling and union of Siva and Visnu as Mohini was perhaps donc to promote 
some kind of unity not only between the two gods—Siva and Visnu, but 
the fecling of oneness between the two groups of devotees, the Saivites and 
Vaisnavites. Lastly, the illusive power is given importance to show that none 
can, including rs/s, in fact even Siva, is in a position to withstand it. Though 
in the latter instance it might be argued that this was done to show the 
superiority of Visnu. If such was the case, then perhaps S.P. would not have 
included this narrative. On the other hand, it says Siva with the idea of 
creating somcone namely Hanumat to help Rama (incarnation of Visnu) asked 
the rsis to collect his seminal tluid which had dropped at the sight of Mohini. 


Thus developed the Mohini motif. Though the motif is pan-Hindu in 
character, it seems to have assumed greater popularity in the South as compared 
to the North, as inferred from the evidences collected. However, as far as 
her art forms go, only the identificd and published figures have been relied 
upon. Hence there exists a wide scope Гог further research into the subject 
once the scholars discover more and more of her representations in different 
parts of India and relate them to the textual references. 


Notes and References 


t. The term * Mohini’ is translated as fascinating woman. (M. Williams, A Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary, Delhi, 1979, p. 836). Besides the female incarnation of Visnu which 
is known as Mohini, it is also the name of ап apsurd, Brahma Vaivarta Purana 
(Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Prayag, 1974) records the curse of one apsard Mohini 
on Brahma ( Uttarbhiagah. ch. 33). The Narada Purina (Nag Publishers, Delhi, 1984) 
while glorilying the ckidas vrata illustrates it with the episode of Rukmingada 
and Mohini. The Purina states that she was mentally created by Brahmi and one 
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. Srimad Bhagavata Ригдпат. Sastri, J. L., Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, 1983. 
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translation is based on the text published by Venkatesvara Press, Bombay. However, 
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New Delhi, 1974, p. 27. 


. Vettammani, op.cit., p.127. 
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p. 1373, 1.1. 164. 


Gangoly, O.C., op.cir, Plate no. XLV, Krishna Sastri, South Indian Images of 
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See fin. 43. 


The Vamana Purana, Gupta, A. S., (Ed.), All Indian Kasiraj Trust, Varanasi, 
1967. 
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. Ramesan N., The Tirumala Temple, T. T. D., Ticupati, 1981, Plate no. 18, note 


on p. 260. 


. Maity, S. K., op. cit, Plate no. 24, note on p. 38. 
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. Ibid., Plate no. 99, note on p. 44. 

. Sivaramamurti C., op. cit.. l'ig.5, also p. 28. 
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. The image of Sri Vidya Rajagopala at Mannargudi in one of the sannidhis (shrines) 


of the main temple of Rijagopalasvimi is unique in that the left side of the 
image is dressed as a female, the earring (ofai) is also that worn by a woman. 
Muthuswami Dikshitar (1775-1835 A. D.) describes Sri Vidya Rajagopala as being 
half female in his Кл], (vide Dr. Suryanarayan Nagalakshmi, Musical Compositions 
and Visuu Forms in South - 2", Bhavan's Journal, Aug. 29, 1974, Bombay, 
p. 42). She also adds that Ше depiction ís supposed to convey the concept of 
Mohini avatára, and also perhaps stands for Sri Vidya cult. However, on checking 
with Sridhara Dhagtar, who belongs to Mannirgudi, presently working as a priest 
at Sri Venkatesa Temple, l'anaswadi, Bombay а different interpretation for it was 
given. Пе said that the deity being shown in this manner is in order to remind 
us of the local legend prevalent. According to it once Krsna performed jalakridd 
in the Haridra river there along with gopis; when they came out of water, Krsna 
апа gopis picked up whatever they found. Krsna brought out with him a saree 
(cefsi) and earring (olai). Vence he is shown as half female. 


Sridhara Bhatar of Fanaswadi Temple provided some information. According to 
him the portrayal of Mohini in temple varied between Cola and Тощаі manjalam 
areas of South. In fact at Mannargudi a golden vind is placed. At Phanaswadi 
(which follows South Indian temple traditions), she is shown carrying a pot (of 
атпа). 


ICONOGRAPHY OF VARAHA 
ПАШРШҮА RANGARAJAN 


The tenn ‘icon’ derived from the Greck word * cikón'' signifies an object 
of worship which is associated with the rituals of different divinities related 
to the cults. It means a figure representing a deity or a saint in painting, 
mosaic sculpture, etc. meant for worship. In Sanskrit the parallel word for 
‘icon’ is arca, vigraha, сіс. 


The iconographic description of Varáha is found in the Paiicardlra texts, 
the Vaikhanasapama, the Puranas and the Silpasastras. According to thein 
the icons of Variha are shown in three dilferent forms, namely, (i) Bhü 
Varüha, Adi Varaha or Nr Varaha, (ii) Yajfia Varaha, and (iii) Pralaya Уагаһа.! 


The Райсагаіга texts such as Hayasirsa, Parasara, Visvaksena, Padma, 
Visnutantra, and Sesa Samhita describe the zooanthropomorphic form of 
Уагаһа. According to them the image of Varaha is shown with a. boar lace 
and a human body. He can be shown with four arms to sixtecn arms. He 
has to have sankha, cakra and in some cases also the gadā. According to 
these texts, while one of his right hands should be on his waist, the corresponding 
hand on the left will be shown holding, lifting, embracing or otherwise touching 
the goddess Earth. He may also be shown snifling her with his snout or 
by touching her breast with his nose or touchig her thigh. The icon of Bhi 
Varaha may also be shown with Laksmi or with all three consorts, Bhüdcvi, 
Sridevi and Nilidevi. The foot of Varüha should be shown placed on the 
cosmic serpent. He should be adorned with upavita, Srivatsa, and Kiritamukuta? 


Among the Райсагага texts, the Sosa Sarhhitd and the Sattvata Samhita 
describe the image of Уагаһа in Yajiia Jom. They refer to the image of 
Varaha as Үајһаригиѕа. According to the Sattvata Samhita, the body of Үа)йа 
Varaha holds the bhūāh, bhuvah and svah, i.c., creation of the universe and 
the Varaha is the supreme (Brahma) Vasudeva. 


According to the Vaikhanasigama, the icon of Магаһа is to be shown 
with a boar face and a human body. In this form Магаһа should be shown 
standing in a/idhásana pose by resting the right leg upon the jewelled hood 
of the mythical serpent. The figure of Adi Sega may be accompanied by 
the пайт. The image of Bhi Магаһа should have four arms, two of which 
hold the Sankha and cakra. Of the remaining two hands the left hand should 
be shown supporting the legs of Bhümidevi who is scaled on the god's bent 
right leg with her own legs hanging down. The right hand of Varaha has 
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to be thrown round the waist of Bhüdevi. The boar face of the god should 
be slightly tilted up so as to make the muzzle approach the bosom of the 
goddess as though he is engaged in smelling her. The hands of Bhüdevi 
should be shown in añjali pose. Her face should be slightly lifted up and 
turned towards her lord with the expression of shyness and joy. She should 
be decked with flowers and dressed in clothes and should be adorned with 
all suitable ornaments. The top of her head should reach the chest of the 
figure of Varüha." 


Among the Puranas, the Vayu, the Matsya and the Visnu describe the 
image of Үајйа Varüha which is in the zoomorphic form. V. S. Agrawala 
opines that “the conception of Yajiia Varaha seems to have been formulated 
for the first tune by the author of the Vayu Purana 6, 16-22 which includes 
it in the proper context of Srsti- Varnana, and from there taken by the Matsya 
which adds it at the fag end in ch. 248.'% He also adds that the version 
of Yajiia Магаһа piven in the Visnu Purina (I, 4. 32-35) is the combination 
of some epithets from the Matsya with some new ones of its own, and 
the whole thing is restated in a new metrical form.® Similarly, the Bhágavata 
Purana (Il, 13. 35-38) and the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita (37. 40-48) also describe 
the Yajiia Varaha in their own metaphorical expression.’ Besides these Puranas, 
thc description of Yajiia Varaha is found in other Puranas such as the Brahindnda, 
Prakriya Pada (5. 9-23), the Brahma Purana (213. 33-37), Harivaisa, (1, 
41. 29-35; Ш, 34. 34-41;) the Padma Purina, Srsti Khanda (16. 55-61), 
the Vispudharmottara Purina (Khanda I, adh.2, $1. 3-8), Visnu Smrti (1. 
3-9) and in Visnu Sahasranáina, Sankara-Bhas) а on the word YajDünga in 
Soka 117. In all these texts mentioned above there are seven $lokas in 
which Visnu as a Boar is compared to Yajiia. In these texts they compare 
each and every limb of the body of Магаһа to cach and every component 
of Үајћа. Their conception of Yajia Varāha is based on two factors. They 
аге: (i) the real meaning of Yajia Varaha in the light of the Vedic cosmogony 
and (ii) the corresponding relationship of the various limbs of Varaha with 
the various clements of Yajiia.® They arc as follows : 


Limbs of Varáha Components of Yajiia 

pada four Vedas 

projecting tusks yüpa with its curved top 
teeth Aratus of the Soma sacrilice 
wide gaping mouth fire altar 

tonguc Agni 

shaggy hair darbha or Ки$а grass 

head (Sirsa) Brahma 

cyes Sürya and Candra 


Srutibhdsana* Vedangas 
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nostrils* ajya 

snout sruvā 

gurgling sound samaghosa 

sharp claws práyascitta 

liņga the ollerings of ghrta 
broad shoulder fire altar 

heart daksinā or sacrificial fee 


It is to be noted that the above-mentioned Puranas use the expression 
* Chàyapatni-saháya ' which means Chaya is his consort. Here Chaya is compared 
to the female Sakti of Yajiia Varāha. But Chaya is the wile of Surya. She 
is also called Suvarnà. She is the shadow of Sainjíia, the real wife of Surya. 
Unless Yajiia Уагаһа is treated as Surya himself, this description cannot be 
sustained. (sce S/oka in the last page). 


The Matsya Purana in addition to the description of Yajia Varaha explains 
the iconography of Varaha in detail. Accordingly the image of Maha Varaha 
holds mace and Aarnala in his two hands. The goddess Earth holding a lotus 
in her hand is scated on his left elbow whom he has lifted up by his pointed 
tusk. The goddess is shown with pleasing countenance and looking at the 
deity in wonder. Nr Varüha is shown keeping his right hand on the waist. 
Опе of his legs rests on the Karma and the other rests on the hood of 
Sega.” 


According to the Agni Puripa, the terrestrial Boar should be made as 
Bhi Varaha in which he is shown with a human body and the face of a 
Boar. He should carry gadā, сіс. in the right hand. In the Іей hand sankha 
and Laksmi or lotus should be shown. She should be shown resting on the 
left elbow of the deity. The goddess Earth and the serpent Ananta should 
be near his feet." 


The Visnudharmolttara describes four forms of Varadha. In the first form 
(i) he holds goddess Earth by the tip of his tusk through the power of his 
aisvarya; (ii) In the second form, i.c. human boar, the lord should be placed 
on Sesa who then should be represented with four hands, with beautifully 
jewelled hoods, with eyes open and beaming with wonder engaged in looking 
at the god. In his hands should be placed the plough and the mace. He 
should further be shown with hands in añjali pose and with snake ornaments. 
Bhagavan should be on his back standing in the a/idbásana. Clinging to his 
left arm the two-armed goddess Earth should be represented as a beautilul 
woman engaged in respectful salutation. In that hand which supports thc 
goddess Earth there should bc the conch and his other hand should be rendered 
carrying the lotus, the whecl and the mace; (iii) In the third type Bhagavàn 
should be with Hiranyaksa standing in front with raised spear in (his own) 
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hand with the wheel (being) ready to cut off the head of Hiranyàksai (iv) In 
the fourth type he should be represented with two hands to carry the carth 
With the form of an entire Boar amidst numerous dànavas im supporting 
the goddess Earth, he should be shown cither as а Nr Магаһа (humanboar) 
or merely as a boar. The glorious Aniruddha should be Уагаһа who rescued 
the carth through his power and contemplation.’ 


The compendiums and Silpasastras such as Abhilasitarthacintamani, 
Caturvargacintàmani, Каратападапа, Devatámürtiprakarana, Silparatnakara, and 
Silparatna describe the iconography of Varaha in detail 


The Abhilasitaérthacintamani, describes two forms of Variha. (i) In, the 
Nr Varüha form, the image is to be boar-laced and the rest of the body 
is human. Nr Магаһа is shown holding gadā and padma_in the two upper 
hands. [n the other left hand Prthvi is scated on the elbow holding the nilotpala 
in her hand. The right hand of Nr Virdha is kept on the thigh. One of 
his legs rests on the Капта and the other is kept on the Майра; (ii) In. the 
zoomorphic form the image of Varáha is to be represented: with sharp. tecih 
and the hair should be falling upto the cars on the face 


The Caturvargacintànapni describes Nr Varaha with four anns. However 
it does not mention about any attributes in the hands. According to this 
text, on the left elbow of Nr Магаһа the figure of goddess Laksmi should 
be represented and near the fect of Nr Магаһа the figures of goddess Bhi 
and Ananta should be shown. In the overall boar shape it should be shown 
very big and huge 


The Rdpamandana. describes that the image is to be boar-faced and 
human-bodied. It should hold gadā and padma in two hands. Prithvi should 
be shown on the tusk." 


The Devatámürtiprakaraga ^ describes both forms. It says that the image 
of Nr Vardha holds gadā and padma in two hands. The right hand should 
be kept on the thigh. The goddess Earth is to be shown seated оп his. elt 
elbow and holding nilotpala in her hand. The deity has to be shown looking 
at her in wonder. One of his legs should be resting on the Kürma and the 
other resting on the hood of Naga, which is to be shown with four hands 
two in afjalimudra and the two upper hands holding hala and musala. In 
the zoomorphic form, it should, be represented with sharp tecth and tusk 
and the hair should be falling upto the car on the face. 


The Silparatnakara Vollows the Rdpamandana.'® 


The Silpáratna describes the Bhd Магаһа dilferently. According to this 
text the image of Nr Магаһа should be shown standing with onc of his tect 
rest upon the serpent Adi Sesa and the other on а tortoise. He should hold 
вада and padma in two hands. He should be shown 4$ carrying Bhidevi 
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on the tusk or the goddess Bhi might be shown as seated ‘on the left elbow 
of the Varaha, with а milotpala {lower in her hand. Her cyes should be 
shown with joy and admiration. One of the right hands of Varaha image 
Should; be resting iupon the hip.. The . Sifparatna further. says that: the image 
of Уагаћа can be represented in boar form with a thick snout, broad shoulder, 
blades, long tusks and a big body covered with upturned bristles... 


‘The Afanasollasa follows the Abhilasitarthacintamani.'* 


The Samarángana Sütradhára docs not describe’ Varáha image.in detail. 
The Apardajitaprcecha describes Yajiia Varaha form and prescribes iconometric 
canons for the same. However, it docs not prescribe iconographic canons 
for the image ol the Уагаһа 


T. A. Gopinatha Rao describes the images of Yajiia Variha and Pralaya 
Varüha described in the Agamas and Tantras. The image of Yajüa Varaha 
with the face of a boar and the body of a man should have four hands 
two of which should hold cakra and ankha. The Үајла Varaha should be 
scaled in Jalitdsana on a sitihasana with lecit leg resting upon the scat. To 
his right the: figure of Laksmt should be shown seated іп dalitdasana by right 
leg hanging. She should hold lotus in the left hand and the right hand ‘should 
be resting on the seat. On the lelt of Varāha the ligure of Bhümidevi should 
be seated inJalitasana with left leg hanging. She should hold miloipala in 
her right hand and left hand should rest upon the scat. She should be shown 
looking at him with wondrous look. Pralaya Variha form is also shown with 
à boar: face. and the body. of a man. In this the Np Varāha is scated on 
the simbdsana in lalitasana by hanging the right.leg down. It has. four arms 
two are to be shown holding sankha and cakra. The lower right hand is 
to be in abhaya and the left hand should be resting on the thigh. On the 
right side of Varüha the goddess Bhd should be seated on the same’ seat. 
She should be shown in /alitásana by hanging the right leg. She should be 
shown with лЛограЈа in her lelt hand and right hand should be resting upon 
the seat. She should be shown looking at the deity with a wondrous look 


It is to be noted that the image of Yajiia Varaha described by the Agamas 
and Tantras is different trom that of described in the Puranas. The Puranas 
visualise Үајћа Varaha in the context of Vedic cosmogony and treat Varaha 
in animal form comparing its dillerent limbs to the various elements of Yajiia 
On the other hand, the Agamas and the Tantras visualise Yajiia Магаһа in 
the anthropomorphic form with the face of a boar and the body of a man 
Even though they: usc: the name of Үајла Varaha, they ‘do not make any 
reference to its relationship cither to Yajiia or cosmogony. 
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Fn.2. 
=й ЧЕН शेष: पाणिपदे धृतः । 
якаң बाहुना पृथ्वी धारयन्‌ कमलामथ ॥ 
पादलग्ना धरा कार्या यदा लक्ष्मीर्भुजस्थिता | 
वराहं कारयेदेवं शङ्कचक्रगदाधरम्‌ ॥ 
सप्ततालौ प्रशस्येते नृवराहनृकेसरी | 
नवतालात्रभ्यधिकी पुरस्तात्‌ कथितौ तव ॥ 
Hayasirsa. "Adi", ХХШ, Vaisnava Iconography, р. 133. 
Fn. 2 contd. 
Tar देवं सर्वाभरणभूषितम्‌ ॥ 
श्रीमूमिनीलासहितं भजे ER | 

Sesa , ХШ: 41-54 Vaisnava Iconography, р. 133. 
Fn.3. 
तं यज्ञपुत्षं (वपुपं ब्रह्म) वासुदेवमजं हरिम्‌ ॥ 
ध्यायेद्वै सूकरात्मानमअनाद्रिसमप्रभम्‌ | 
यज्ञाङ्गचिहितांड्ध्रिं च महात्वाद्वतिदंष्रिणम्‌ ॥ 
CRN च शब्दत्रहोकमानसम्‌ | 
निर्णुदन्तं प्रपक्नानामविद्याप्ठमअसा | 
वैद्येन पोन्नप्रान्तेन त्वक्षवेनामलेन च | 
वासनावासितानां च जीवानां भवशान्तये di 
मह्ाविभूर्तिर्भगवान्‌ पूर्णपाद्गुण्यविग्रहः | 
स्वकराब्जान्तराद व्रह्म तत्त्वादादाय चाञ्जलिम्‌ ॥ 
करोति सेचनं ач दधानां च स्वतेजसा | 
स्थूलल्पेण तमजं बहिराराधनाविधी ॥ 
आध्मातं वायुना यद्ननिर्धूा ङ्गारपर्वतम्‌ || 

Sittvata Samhita, XII, 46b - 52a Irom Vaispanva Iconography, p. 132. 
सवेदवादुपदरष्टा क्रतुवक्षाश्रितीमुख: | 
अग्निजिह्वो दर्मरोमः ब्रह्ममीर्पो महातपाः ॥१६॥ 
अहोरत्रेक्षणधरो वेदाङ्गश्रुतिभूप्णः | 
आज्यनास: GAS: सामध्रोपस्वनो महान्‌ ॥१७॥ 
सत्यधर्ममयः श्रीमान्‌ धर्म्मविक्रमसंस्थित: | 
प्रायश्चत्तरतो घोर: पञुजानुर्महाकृतिः 14411 
THAT Әне. स्थानवीजो une 
वैद्यान्तरत्मा मन्त्रस्फिगाज्यस्पृक सोमशोणितः ॥१९॥ 
A ara हव्यकव्यातिवेगवान्‌ | 
EES चुतिमाच्नानादीक्षाभिरन्त्ितः ॥२५॥ 
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दक्षिणाद्ददयो योगी महासत्रमयो विभु : | 
STARR: प्रवर्ग्यवित्तभूपण: ॥२१॥ 
नानाच्छन्दोगतिपथो गुद्योपनिपदासान: | 
छायापत्नीसहायो वे ялт йө: | 
भूत्वा यज्ञवराहो वे अप: а प्राविशत्‌ प्रभुः ॥२२॥ 
Vayu Purina, Srstikhanda, adh.b, sf 16-22. 
Fn.8. 
वेदपादो qua: क्रतुदन्तश्वितीमुख: | 
за दर्भलोमा ब्रह्मशीर्षो महातपाः 
अहोरात्रेक्षणधरो वेदाङ्गश्रुतिभूपणः ॥६८॥ 
TRA: TE: रामध्रोपस्वनो महान्‌ | 
सत्यधर्ममयः श्रीमान्कर्मविक्रमसत्कृतः ॥६९॥ 
प्रायश्चित्तनखो धोर: पशुजानुर्मलाकृति : | 
उदगाथद्दोमलिङ्गोऽथ Четте : [oll 
वास्वन्तरात्मा यज्ञास्थित्रिकृतिः सोमशोणितः | 
वेदस्कन्धो हविर्गन्धो हृव्यकव्यविभागवान्‌ ॥७१॥ 
oT द्युतिमा्ानादीक्षाभिरन्वितः | 
दक्षिणाद्ददयो योगी महासत्रमयो महान्‌ ॥७२] 
उपाकर्मोष्ठल्चक: प्रवर््यवर्त्तमूपणः | 
नानाछन्दोगतिपथो गुद्योपनिपदातनः | 
छायापत्नीसहायो वै wfmjg Зуя: ॥७३॥ 
Matsya Purana, ch. 248, sf. 68-73. 
Fn. 8 contd. 
पादेषु वेदास्त qrg- 

दन्तेषु यज्ञाश्चितयश्च TP | 
हुताशजिह्णोऽसि तनूल्हाणि 

दर्भाः प्रमो यज्ञपुमांस्त्वमेव ॥३२॥ 
विलोचने रात्र्यहनी महात्म- 

सर्वाश्रयं व्रह्म परं शिरस्ते | 
सूक्तान्यशेपाणि सटाकलापो 

घ्राणं समस्तानि edi देव ॥३३॥ 
Bre सामस्वरथीरनाद 

्रा्वंकायाखिलसत्रसन्धे | 
Чатаниа देव 

सनातनात्मन्भगवन्प्रसीद [EI 
पदक्रमाक्रान्तमुवं भवन्त- 

मादिस्थितं चाक्षर विश्वमूर्ते d 
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विश्वस्य йш: परमेश्वरोऽसि 

प्रसीद नाथोऽसि परावरस्य 103l 
Visnu Purina , 1, adh. 4, $f 32-35. 
ओंकारावृत्तनुं त्वन्यां कल्पादिषु यथा पुरा di 
ततो महात्मा मनसा दिव्यल्पमचिन्तयत्‌ ॥९॥ 
सलिलेऽवप्लुतां भूमिं wat स॒ समचिंतयत्‌ ॥ 
किं तु रूपमहं कृत्वा सळिलादुद्गे महीम्‌ ॥१०॥ 
जलक्रीडासमुचितं वाराहं ल्पमस्मरत्‌ | 
अद्यं सर्वभूतानां वाड्मयं त्रह्मसंज्ञितम्‌ ॥११॥ 
दहायोजनविस्तीर्णमायतं शतयोजनम्‌ ॥ 
नीलमेघप्रतीकाशं मेघस्तनितनिःरवनम्‌ ॥१२॥ 
महापर्वतवर्ष्माणं Янева ц || 
विद्युद्मप्रती कादामादित्यसमतेजसम्‌ ॥१३॥ ` 
पीनवृत्तायतस्कंधं विष्णुविक्रमगामि च ॥ 
पीनोन्नतकटीदेशं वृषलक्षणपूजितम्‌ ॥१४॥ 
आस्थाय रूपमतुलं वाराहममितं हरिः ॥ 
पृथिव्युद्धरणार्थाय प्रविवेश रसातलम्‌ 119411 
दीक्षा ати: क्रतुदंतो जुहुमुख : ॥ 
अग्निजिह्यो दर्भरोमा aerate महातपाः ॥१६॥ 
वेदरस्कन्धो हविर्गन्थिर्हव्यकव्यादिवेगवान्‌ ॥ 
प्राग्वंशकायो द्युतिमान्‌ नानादीक्षाभिरन्वितः Hull 
दक्षिणाद्ृदयो योगी श्रद्वासत्वमयो Pry: ॥ 
उपाकर्मल्चिइचेव प्रवर्ग्यावर्तभूषण: ॥१८॥ 
नानाछन्दोगतिपथो गुद्मोपनिषदासन: di 
मायापत्नीसहायो वै та: ॥१९॥ 
अह्ोतरेक्षणधरो वेदांगश्चुतिभूषणः di 
आज्यगंधः Yas: सामघोषस्वनो महान्‌ ॥२०|| 
सत्यधर्ममयः श्रीमान्‌ कर्मविक्रमसत्कृत: ॥ 
्रायाश्चित्तनखो घोरः पशुजानुर्मदामखः ॥२१॥ 
उद्गतांत्रो होमळिंग: फलबीजमहोपथी : ॥ 
वाद्यंतरत्मसत्रस्य नासिक्यसोमशोणितः ॥२२॥ 
भक्ता यज्ञवराहांताश्थाप: संप्राविशत्पुनः di 
अग्निसंछादितां भूमिं समामिच्छन्प्रजापतिम्‌ ॥२३॥ 
Brahmanda Purina, Prakriyapada, ch.5, अ. 9-23. 
Fn.8 cont. 
विस्तीर्णपुण्केकृत्वा तीर्थकोकामुखंहितु ॥ 
वेदपादोयूपदंध्र: क्रतुहस्तन्चितीमुख: ॥५५॥ 
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अग्निजिहोदरभरिमाब्रह्मशीर्षेमिदातपा : ॥ 
अहोतत्रेक्षणोदिव्योवेदांगः शुतिभूपण: ॥५६॥ 
आज्यनासः FTE: सामघोषस्वनो महान्‌ di 
सत्यधर्ममयः श्रीमान्कर्मविक्रमसत्कृतः Ill 
्रायाश्चि्तनखो धीर: पशुजानुमसाकृतिः ॥ 
उदगांत्रत्रोहोमलिंगोफलवीजमहोपधिः 1141 
वाय्वंतरात्मामंत्रास्थिगप: स्फिक्‌सोमशोणित: di 
वेदस्वान्धोहविर्गधोहव्यकव्यातिवेगत्रान्‌ 114%! 
प्राम्वंशकायोदयुतिमानानाटीक्षाभिरर्चित: ॥ 
दक्षिणाद्ददयोयोगीमहासत्रमयोमहान्‌ ॥६५॥ 
STARR: प्रवर्म्यावर्तभूपण: ॥ 
छायापत्नीसहायो वैमणिशुंगमिवोच्छ्रित: ॥६१॥ 
Padma Purina, Srstikhanda, adh.16, sf 55-61. 
वेदपाद्यूपदं्रश्व чача : ॥ 
Зе) दर्भरीमा त्रह्मीर्पो महातपा : ॥३॥ 
зт दिव्यो वेदाङ्ग: श्रुतिभूपण : ॥ 
आज्यनास: IE: सामध्रोपस्वनो महान्‌ 11911 
धर्म: सत्यमहा: श्रीमान्कर्मविक्रमसत्कृत: ॥ 
प्रायश्वितमयो धीरः प्रांशुजानुर्मदायज्ञा : ॥ 
зая deg. फल्त्रीजमहीपश्चिः Wa 
वाय्वन्तरात्मा मन्त्रास्थिर्विकृत: सोमशोणित: 
वेदस्कन्धो हविर्गन्धो हृव्यकव्यातिवेगवान्‌ ॥६॥ 
्रावंदाकायोद्ुतिमा्ानादीक्षाभिरन्वितः || 
दक्षिणाद्ृदयो योगी महाक्रतुमयो महान्‌ ॥७॥ 
sack: प्रवर्ग्यावर्तभूपण: ॥ 
मायापत्नीसहायो 4 Wem y इवोदिताम्‌ ॥८॥ 
Vispudharmottara Purana , 1,2, 3-8. 
Fn.9. 

महाचराहं वक्ष्यामि पद्महस्तं गदाधरम्‌ ॥ 
तीक्ष्णदं्राप्रपोणास्यं मेदिनीवामकूर्परम्‌ ॥ 
ziotean दान्तां धरणीमुत्पलान्विताम्‌ ॥ 
विस्मयोत्फुल्लवटनामुपरिष्टात्प्रकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ 
दक्षिणं а तु बरं तस्याः Umen ॥ 
PAM तथा पादमेकं नागेन्द्रमू्डनि ॥ 
Matsya Purina , 260, 28-30. 
Fn.10. 

नराड्गो वाऽथ कर्तव्यो भूवराहो गदिभृत्‌ | 


ICONOGRAPIIY ОР VARAILA 


दक्षिणेवामके яй लक्ष्मीचा पद्ममेत्र वा ॥ 
श्रीर्वामकूर्परस्था तु क्ष्मानन्तौ चरणानुगौ | 
वराह्स्थापनाद्राज्यं भवाब्धितरणं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
Agni Purána, 49, 2-3. 

Fn.11. 

аиа वराहो भगवान्हरिः ॥ 
ऐउवर्यराकत्या दंट्राग्रसमुद्धृतवसुन्धर: ॥ 
नृवराहो$थ वा कार्यः शेपोपरिगत: प्रभुः ॥ 
दोषश्चर्तुभुजः कार्यरचात्रत्नफणान्तरितः |i 
आइचर्योत्पुल्छनयनो देतरीवीक्षणतत्परः ॥ 
कर्तव्यौ Фи करयोस्तस्य यादव ॥ 
सर्पभृपश्च कर्तव्यस्तथेव रचिताञ्जलिः Il 
आलीदस्थानसंस्थानस्तत्पृष्टे भगवान्भव्रेत्‌ ॥ 
सव्येऽरत्निगता तस्य योपिद्र्पा वसुन्धरा ॥ 
नमस्कारपरातस्य कर्तव्या द्विभुजा शुभा ॥ 
абаа धरा देवी तत्र ар करे भवेत्‌; ॥ 
अन्ये तस्य करः कार्याः पद्मचक्रगदाश्वराः॥ 
हिरण्याक्षशिरच्छेदहचत्रो्चतकरोऽथ वा | 
शूळोद्यतहिरण्याक्षसम्मुखो भगवान्भवेत्‌ || 
ूर्तिमन्तमनैश्वर्यं हिरण्याक्षं विदुर्वुधा: ॥ 
Vain aan स निरस्तोऽरिमर्दनः ॥ 
FASA वा कार्यो ध्याने कपिलवस्थित: ॥ 
द्विभुजरत्वथ वा कार्य पिण्डनिर्वहणोद्यत: ॥ 
समग्रक्रोडल्पो वा बहुदानवमध्यग: |i 

नृवराहो Wel वा कर्तव्यः क्षमाविधारणे ॥ 
ऐश्वर्ययोगोदधृतसर्वलोकः कार्योनिरद्धो भगवान्वराह: ॥ 
Vispudharmottara, IN, 79, 1-11 
Fn.12. 

FRÈ प्रवक्ष्यामि सूकरास्येन शोभितम्‌ | 
maar धात्रीं aA MARTA ॥ 
ami FR वामे त्रिसमयोत्छुल्छलोचनाम्‌ | 
नीलोत्पलधरां देवीमुपरिष्टात्प्रकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ 
दक्षिणं कटिसंस्थं च बाहुं तस्य प्रकल्पयेत्‌ | 
TR पदं चेकमन्यन्नागेन्द्रमूर्थनि ॥ 

अथवा सूकराकारं महाकायं समुल्लिखेत्‌ | 
तीक्ष्णददटरंग्रधोणास्यं स्तस्धकर्णो्ध्वरोमकम्‌ ॥ 


Abhilasitarthacintamam, M, 1, 738-741. 
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Fn.13. 

मधुपिगंलवर्णन्च चतुर्वाह्मयुधेर्युतम्‌ | 

ят शूकरास्यं च मनाक्‌पीनं सुभीपणम्‌ || 
शीर्वामकूर्परस्था तु धरानन्तौ पदानुगो | 
ऐतद्रपुघरं देवं वराहं भक्तिमुक्तिदम्‌ ॥ 
Cuturvargacintamani, Danakhanda, 5, 327-328. 
Fn. 14. 

नृवराहो गदाम्बुजम्‌ । 

विभूत्स्यामो बराहास्यो 270 9 धृता धर ॥ 
Rüpamandana, Dl, 24. 

महानृवराहं प्रवक्ष्यामि शूकरास्येन शोभनम्‌ | 
патта धात्रीं айт समुदधृताम्‌ ॥ 
विश्रा (णा) FRR विस्मयोत्युल्ललोचन: | 
नीलोत्पलधरां देवीमुपरिष्रात्‌ प्रकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ 
दक्षिणं адіс बाहुं तस्य menn | 
ae पदन्चेकमन्यन्नागेन्द्रमूर्थनि ॥ 
शेपश्चर्तुभुज: कार्यस्तथैव रचिताञ्जलिः | 
कर्तव्यौ (शिळ 7 शीर) मुषलौ करयोस्तस्य AA: ॥ 
अथवा झूकराकारं महाकायं क्ाचिल्लिलेत्‌ | 
daria स्तब्धकर्णर्ध्वयिमकम्‌ di 
Devatimirtiprakarana V, 72-76. 
Fn. 16. 

ЖҮ? mÀ "ums 

framed! वराहास्यो दंष्ट्राग्रेण धृताधण ॥ 
$йрагийаКага, XI, 140. 

Fn.17. 


TRE प्रवक्ष्यामि सूकरास्येन शोभितम्‌ ॥ 
गदापदाधरं धात्रीं тйл समुदधुताम्‌ | 
बिभ्राणंकोर्परे वामे विस्मयोत्फुल्ललोचनाम्‌ ॥ 
नीलोत्पलधरां देवीमुपरि्टात्‌ प्रकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ 
दक्षिणं कटिसंस्थं च बाहुं तस्य प्रकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ 
कूर्मपृष्ठे पदं चेकमन्यन्नागेन्द्रमूर्थीनि ॥ 

अथवा FT महाकायं क्ाचिल्लिखेत्‌ | 
ती&णदंद्रग्रधोणास्यकन्धकर्णोरध्वरोमकम्‌ ॥ 


Silparatna, Uttarbhaga 25, 112-116. 


ICONOGRAPHY OF УАКАПА 


Fn. 18. 

नृवराहं प्रवक्ष्यामि सूकरास्येन शोभितम्‌ ॥ 
талча धात्री air समुद्धताम्‌ | 

frai quA वामे विरमयोत्फुल्ललोचनाम्‌ ॥ ` 
नीलोत्पलधरां देवीमुषरिषटान्ग्रकल्पते (а) | 
दक्षिणं कटिसंस्थं च बाहुं तस्याः प्रकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ 
эр पदं चेकमन्यत्नगेन्द्रमूर्थनि । ` ` 
अथवा NET महाकायं क्यचिल्लिखेत्‌ ॥ 
Mánasollisa, Part [,, śl. 699 -702. 
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THE VALMIKI RAMAYANA AND THE 
THAI RAMAKIEN — А STUDY IN COMPARISON 


SATYA VRAT SILASTRI 


The two national cpics of India, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
particularly the former, have excercised powerful influence on Thai Ше. The 
Ramayana, called the Ramakien is woven inextricably into the Thai social 
fabric. 


The Ràmàyanic influence on the culture of Thailand has found expression 
in three distinct forms, i.c., in literature, in dramatics and in painting and 
sculpture, Although the introduction of the Ramayana into Thailand can be 
traced back to a date as carly as the 13th century A.D., it is nevertheless 
not until the beginning of the Ratnakosindra period (about 1781 A.D.), that 
the glory of Rama came to be expressed in beautiful epic poems. The influence 
of the Ramayana in those carly centuries is noticeable in the names of kings 
and nobles and in literary excerpts. In Ayuthaya period, В.Е. 1952-2310, 
A.D. 1409-1767 A.D., it was regarded as the sacred story. It was because 
of its influence that the first hing of Ayudhya was named Rama and his 
capital Ayudhya. A number of events in the Rama story such as the bravery 
of Hanuman, the ungratefulness of Thorapi, the faithfulness of Sita are prominent 
mottos in Thailand. In the past, most of the Thai people knew the Rami) ana 
‘through oral tradition. It was not until king Taksin, the Great of Thonburi, 
В.Е. 2310, A.D. 1767, that the Rama story came to be put in writing. To 
him belongs the credit of putting some episodes of the great story in verse 
which are still extant. Taksin's work consists of 2012 verses spread out in 
four volumes whercin they describe : 


1. Phra Mangkut practising the art of bow. 
2. Hanuman courting Nang Vanarin. 


3. King Malivraj adjudicating the case and giving his judgement as to 
who is at fault, Rama or Ravana, the case which was referred to 
him by Ravana. 


4. Totsakan ({Dasakantha Ravana) setting up the ceremony of making 
sand acid to be his weapon. 


The credit of giving a comprehensive account for the first time of the 
Ката story, however, goes to king Rama (1782-1809), the founder of the 
present ruling dynasty. He produced a voluminous work of 50,286 verses 
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published in 2976 pages covering all the incidents from the origin of Rama's 
dynasty to the story of his two sons. This is the only complete Ramayana 
in Thailand. King Rama II (1809-1829 A.D.) the son and successor of King 
Rama I wanted to put the story on the stage. The story as described by 
his predecessor being too long and consequently not fit for the stage, he 
thought of abridging it. He rewrote it omitting some parts of it. His version 
is shorter, though still big cnouph. It has 14,300 verscs. Hc divides his story 
in two parts. Part I starts from Hanumin'’s presenting Rüma's ring to биа 
in Lanka and ends with the coronation of Rama. Part И begins with the 
banishment of Sita and ends with the reconciliation between Rama and Sita. 
King Rama II's version being found suitable for stage, it began to be played 
as a mask dance which with its gaudy dresses of the actors and the actresses, 
the rhythmic movement of their delicate forms and the sweet melody of 
its catching music still has great appeal to the people and is considered by 
them as the best Thai dramatic poetry. 


It may be pointed out here that the first literature produced for the 
mask dates back to Ayuthaya period (1349-1647 A.D.). But like so many 
Ramiayanic plays the росі depended on some solitary events of the Ramayana 
and showed no evidence of continuity the like of which we find in the later 
work of King Rama Il. 


The next to handle the Rama story was king Rama IV, the fourth king 
of the present ruling dynasty of Thailand — all its kings interestingly carrying 
the alternative name of Rama. Rama IV described in 1664 verses just onc 
episode of the Rama story, the journcy and adventure of Ката in the forest 
during his exile. It is believed that Rama IV describes just this episode, 
because it is an allusion to his own pilgrimage during monkhood before he 
became the ruler of Thailand, called then Siam. After king Rama IV, King 
Rama VI took up for description in verse some unconnected episodes in 
the Rama story. He was incidentally the last of the rulers as also the last 
of the writers to put his mite in giving the literary garb to the great story. 
The episodes that he describes are those ०! the fight between Arjuna and 
Ravana, the death of the demon Tathaka, the wedding of Rima and Sita, 
the abduction of Sita, Hanumàn's burning of Lanka, the banishment of Vibhisana, 
the disguise of Benjakai, Ravana’s піссе as dead Sita, her floating against 
the stream to the vision of Rama, the construction by Rama's army of the 
bridge to Lanka, the battle between Rama's and Ràvana's armies, the Nagapasa 
by Indrajit and Laksmana’s being pierced by Indrajit’s Phrommat Arrow. All 
of these episodes with the exception of Iloating Benjakai and the Phrommat 
Arrow which are found in King Rama I's version as well are based on Valmiki 
Ramayana and thus diller from all the other Thai versions of the Rama сріс. 
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RAMAYANA STORY 


Now, a word about the story of the Thai Ramayana. The Valmiki Ramayana 
is divided into Kandas. The Thai Ramayana, on the other hand,. has..no 
‘subdivisions, even wherc it is the form of a dramatic poem, of acts ar scenes 
For purposes of analysis the Ramakien story is divided into: three; parts. Тһе 
lirst part describes the creation of all. beings, human, demoniac and simian 
It begins with. the third incarnation of Narayana. The story goes on to describe 
‘the birth of king Anomatan, the founder of the dynasty of Ayodhya who 
was succeeded by his son Ajapal who in turn was followed by.his son Dasaratha 
father of Rama. Next is described the birth. of Rama, his brothers and Sita 
Then’ is taken up for description the origin of the demons, their kingdoms 
„their families, their conflicts which is followed by the description of the creation 
of Салка, the birth of Ravana and his marriage with Mandodarj and the 
birth of the simian characters. In the Valmiki. Ramayana, while the birth of 
the human and simian characters is described in the Balakanda, the birth 
of the demons is described in the Uttarakinda | 


Alter describing the origin of the different characters, the Ramakien starts 
‘to unlold the main story, the sending away of Rama and Laksmana to forest 
to save the Rsis from the trouble caused by the crow-demon .Tadaka ; the 
marriage of Ката and Sita, Rüma's banishment, Bharata's going to him and 
meeting him in tho forest, Ráma's mecting with Sábari and Agastya, his 
oncounters:with Sarpanakhà and other demons, Sita's dbduction, Rama's meeting 
with: Hanumàn and Sugriva and the killing by him of Valin 


The second part deals with the preparations for the battle, with.Ravana 
Hanuman's visit 10 Lanka and his exploits therein, the building of the causeway 
to Lanka, Vibhisana’s joining Rama, the Binayaki episode ( a new. episode) 
Rama's encounter with Maiyrab (a new episode), the tight with Kumbhakarna 
and his defeat, Laksmana’s battle with Indrajit, and the. latter's, death, the 
fight between Ката and Ravana, the episode of Malivaggabrahma (а new 
episode), Ravana’s meditation, his death at the hands.of Rama and the handing 
over by Ката of the throne of Галка to Vibhisana 


The third; part of the Ramakien describes the ‘quelling of an insurrection 
in:Lankà by Rüma's brothers, banishment of Sita, the birth of her two sons, 
Rama's fight: with his: sons (a new episode), Rama's attenipt to win Sita 
back. апа the ‘intervention of the gods-to bring about ‘reconciliation’ ol the 
estranged couple.:.The: story: of the Ramakien docs’ not ‘step here. It goes 
on: to: describe the exploits of Rama's sons 


The story in the Ramakien differs trom that, of the Valmiki Ramayana 
in two respects. One, it introduces some altogether new episodes which do 
not figure in the original narrative. Two, even where the incidents described 
аге the same, there is diflerence in detail, major or minor. Since it is not 
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necessary’ thal the Thai narrative should.be based on ‘that of Valmiki, “this 
dilferencc?is: inevitable: Grafting on a foreign soil also’ contributes to it: The 
local elements. do ereep in. when:something [rom outside is. brought in. This 
is Most: noticcable inthe case of Hanuman, the celibate monkey god of Valmiki 
who turns in the Ramakicn-into a;romantie hero making love with any pretty 
lady he,;comes into. contact. with, marrying her, and. begetting sons. thereon 
Rama’s bhakta he is, but not to thc. extent, of. self-denial. Recipient of the 
material reward from Rama for the services rendered to him, he accepts 
the kingdom ‘of Lopburi: gon 


Unless the story of the Ramakien is known, it will not be possible to 
appreciate fully the points of dillerence between the narratives in the Ramakien 
and in the Valmiki Ramayana. Full books on this have been written in. English 
by at.least three scholars, Mr, M.L. Manich Jumsai, Мг. J.M. Cadet: who 
has primarily based himself on the bas relicls of Wat Phra Jetubon and Swami 
Satyanand Puri, an emissary of Tagore in Thailand who spent long, years 
carrying out a thorough study. of Thai history and culture, and by tar the 
most knowledgeable of the Indian immigrants to that country.. Constraints 
of time. and space will not allow the delineation. оГ the story in all its vivid 
details. An attempt. will be made 10° put the spotlight only on such of the 
episodes as are entirely new.to the Valmiki’s narrative ог, those which differ 
materially from it. First we take up the new episodes... o 


Р СУЫ 


THE EPISODE.OF ANOMATAN Mv зыш ы, ae 


lt is said that in times of yore a demon of miraculous power of the 
name of Hirantayaksa lived on the mountain Cakravala. He oppressed, the 
fought with him and killed him. On coming back to his abode of milk occan, 
he saw a lotus on his navel and a beautiful child encased in its petals. Nardyana 
forayed io Krailisa to dedicate it to Ivara according to whose injunction 
he named it Anomatan, who was to be the first king of the. world. Jambudvipa 
was chosen Гог his rule. His capital was Ayodhya which was laid lor him 
by Indra at the behest of 15уага and was named on the first letters of, the 


four Rsis he (Indra) met on the way, Achangavi, Yugigra, Daha and Yaga 


THE EPISODE OF BINAYAKI OR BENJAKAI 


hi Wer ह. qe CUL आणी 
hd dc e 


... Ravana ordered Benjakai, a demoness, to assume the form of Sita, feign 
dead and Joat down the river near Rama's camp with the intention, to dupe 
Rama into believing that; his beloved wile was по more. The ruse succeeded 
for a while, Rima going to the river to take his morning bath noticed the 
corpse and recognizing, it to be that of Sia tell into deep mourning. So 
did Laksmana who came .theré along with Hanuman The latter refused to 
accept that Sitä was. dead. To test as.to whether И was а corpse. ог nat 
he put it on a lighted pyre. Shricking Benjakai leapt into the sky in her 
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truc form only to be dragged on the carth by Hanuman. Whipped by Sugriva 
she revealed her identity. Coming to know that she was Vibhisana's daughter, 
Rama forgave her in spite of the former asking him to kill her and ordered 
Hanuman to sec her oll to Lanka. While escorting her the gallant monkey 
made love to her who later bore him a son called Asuraphad. 


TIIE EPISODES OF THE QUARREL BETWEEN NILAPHAT OF NILA AND 
HANUMAN AND TIIE EPISODE OF SUVARNAMACCIIA 


To reach Lankà it was necessary to build a causeway. The monkeys 
gathered round both the heroes, Nilubad or Nila and Hanuman and the mighty 
work of laying a bridge over the ocean began. Nila and Hanuman had settled 
between themselves the work to be done by cach. Thus Hanuman was to 
get in position the stones that Nila would pass on to him. Now, Nila nurscd 
a grievance against Hanuman on account of the bad treatment he thought 
he had meted to his uncle Jamba. Taking the present опе as the right opportunity 
to take revenge, he became overfast with the handing over of the stones 
which Hanumin with all his efficiency could not sct in time. Alter some 
lime the order of duties was reversed. In order to teach Nila a lesson, Hanuman 
ticd a stone cach to his hair and began passing it onto Nila much to his 
discomfiturc. A quarrel ensucd between the two. It being an act of indiscipline 
and a bad example to the rest of the army, Rama decided to punish both. 
He sent Nila to Kiskindhd to act as Sugriva’s regent and to arrange for the 
supply of provisions to the army. He charged Hanuman with the completion 
of the causeway within seven days. The great monkey acted with speed. 
Stone alter stone came to be hurled into the sca. The tumultuous noise 
of the whole operation reached Rüvana's cars who getting restless sent his 
mennaid daughter Suvarnamaccha to obstruct it. Suvarnamaccha set about 
with her host to remove the rocks [rom their positions. Hanuman was surprised 
to find the rocks vanishing. He dived into the sea and saw Suvarnamaccha 
and thousands of fish at work to remove the rocks. Hanuman looked at 
the pretty mermaid and fell in love with her. She also responded to his 
love. The result was that before Suvarnamaccha returned to her lather she 
had become a mother to Hanumin's son Macchanu whom she discharged 
from her womb and lelit on the seashore for fear of her father. 


THE EPISODE OF MAIYARAB 


Ravana invited his friend, the invincible Рада king Maiyarab to assist 
him in killing Ката. Maiyarab went to Rama’s сатр and with the help of 
a sleeping powder made all his companions sleep. He kidnapped unconscious 
Rama to Patdla and thought of putting him into boiling water. Alter waking 
up everybody looked for Аата. Vibhisana: applicd his mind to the problem 
and came to know that it was Maiyarab who had kidnapped Rama. He asked 
Hanuman to go to Раа to rescue him. Hanuman met with many obstacles 
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on the way, an elephant, a fiery mountain, a swarm of mosquitoes. He overcame 
them one by опе and was able finally to reach Patala, find out Ката with 
the help of his son Macchanu, a mermonkey born of the mermaid Suvarnamaccha 
whom Maiyarab had adopted as his son. Hanuman gave a light to Maiyarab, 
killed him and brought Rama back to his camp. 


THE EPISODE OF THE JUDGEMENT OF MALIVAGGABRAIIMA 


When one demon alter another was falling in the lace of Rama's or 
Hanumin’s superior power, Dasakantha became extremely worried and thought 
of some way to get rid of Rima. One way was to persuade his grandfather 
Malivaggabrahma or Malivaraja Brahma, the lord of gods, Gandharvas, Nagas 
and other supernatural beings, the Brahma of unfailing words to pronounce 
a curse on Rama. DaSakantha sent for him through the demons Nanvavik 
and Vayuvek and requested him to pronounce his judgement on his dispute 
with Ката who had invaded his country. 


To look impartial Malivaggabrahma descended along with his host of 
gods neither in the Rama's camp nor in Lanka but in the battle-ficld which 
according to him belonged to neither of the disputants. DaSakantha placed 
before him his charge of the invasion of his country by Rama. Just as he 
was, Malivaggabrahma would not pronounce his judgement unless the gods 
witnessed the trial and Rama given a chance to reply to the accusation. 
He also wanted to listen to Sita who was brought into his presence in the 
company 01 the monkeys and the demons. On her evidence and on that 
of the gods Malivaggabrahma found Dasakantha guilty and cursed him to 
death by Rama’s weapon. With this Dasakantha's plan got totally misfired. 


THE EPISODE OF RAVANA'S SOUL 


It is at more than one place in the Ramakicn that the soul being kept 
separately from the body is mentioned. Unless it is destroyed first, a person 
cannot be killed, as per its version. The same thing happens also in the 
case of Ravana. When the great fight between Rama and Ravana took place 
Ravana remained immune to all the weapons of the former who showed 
unusual valour. Ravana's arms and heads were all cut one by one to grow 
and join again. Vibhisana knew that it would go on like this unless Ravana's 
soul kept in a receptacle with Goputra, the latter's preceptor in his A&rama 
was crushed first. Hanuman offered to do the job cautioning Rama inter 
alia that in accomplishing it he might have to use many tricks and that should 
not doubt his integrity. Together with Aügada he left for Gouptra's Arama. 
He met the Rsi, a simpleton at that, and told him that he had been ill-used 
by Ката and that he would like to desert him and join Ravana who knew 
how to treat his allics best but on his own was alraid of going to him, 
lest his very sight should enrage him and provoke him to finish him off 
and was requesting him (Goputra) to take them to Ravana’s presence to 
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put in a word on his behalf and on behalf of his companion to him (Ravana). 
At Hanumàn's caution that Rima might steal away the receptacle, the Rsi 
took it along with him. At the city gate caine up a dilficulty. If the receptacle 
was taken in, the soul would immediately fly to Ravana to mect him. At 
Напитап'ѕ suggestion, it was decided to leave the receptable with Angada. 
Hanuman and Goputra entered Laika. After a while Hanuman on the pretext 
of giving instructions to Angada for saving himself from the demons who 
might mistake him for an enemy, came back to him, created with his miraculous 
power a replica of the soul and put it in the receptacle in place of the 
original one which the latter (Angada) at his behest buried beneath the seashore. 
Кауапа'ѕ soul having been buried, there was no obstacle left for Ката in 
killing Ravana. In the fight that ensued the former finished olf the latter. 


THE EPISODE OF MAHIPAL DEBASURA 


After the death of Ravana, his friend Mahipal Debasura, king of Chakravala, 
came to visit him, ignorant of what had happened to him. Coming to know 
of his death on arrival he became furious and besieged the city of Lanka. 
Vibhisana who was then occupying the throne under the name Dashaigrivangsh 
did not possess the miraculous powers of Ravana. It was because of this 
that he would sent every week on arrow to Ката and if he felt that anything 
was going wrong, he should attach a note to it. When the city was besiciged, 
Vibhisana attached a note to the arrow which Вата saw and deputed Hanuman 
who was then ruling over the city of Nabapuri under his new name of Phya 
Апији to help Vibhisana. Hanuman fought Mahipal Dcbasura and tore him 
into two. Much to his amazement the portions united. At last at Vibhisana’s 
behest he tore open his [Debasura's) chest and the latter tell dead. 


THE EPISODE OF ТИЕ INSURRECTION IN LANKA 


When Mandodari became one of Vibhisana's queens, she was in the 
family way. She in course of time gave birth to a son. Coming of age and 
coming to know from Bainasurivangsh, son of Benjakai as to what had happened 
to his father Ravana, he was secthing with the lecling of taking revenge. 
Не went to king Chakravartin, the ruler of Malivan, a friend of his father 
who took him for his own son, invaded Lanka and put Vibhisana behind 
the bars. Hanuman and his son Asuraphad came to Kiskindhà, made all 
arrangements for the army and proceeded to Ayodhya where Bharata and 
Satrughna joined them. With their armies they marched to Lanka. In the 
battle Bainasurivangsh was killed and Vibhisana set Iree. 


MINOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE THAI RAMAYANA AND THE 
VALMIKI RAMAYANA 


Having spoken of the new episodes that have been introduced into the 
Thai Ramayana, it will be pertinent to analyse the Thai Ката story from 
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the point of view of variations in it from the Rama story of Valmiki. There 
arc incidents in it such as the birth of Ravana, Valin's light with Mayavin, 
Rama's birth, his encounter with Тадака, his marriage with Sita, the Рагабигата 
episode, Rama’s exile and the part played in it by Mantharà, DaSaratha’s 
light. with Sambara and the part played in it by Kaikeyi, Ràma's contact 
with Guha, his encounter with: Viradha, Sürpanakhà's overtures to Ката and 
Laksmana, Sità's abduction and Jatayu's fight with Ravana which have some 
differences, though not very big, with Valmiki's treatment of them. 


These dilfcrences could be illustrated by taking up a few of the above 
instances. Let us first take up the incident of the birth of Ravana and then 
other incidents. In both the Thai Ramayana and the Valmiki Ramayana, Ravana 
and Kuvera arc said to have a common father, though the names differ 
in both. In the Thai Ramayana he is called Lastian, Sanskrit Pulastya and 
in the Valmiki Ramayana Vi$ravas. Same is the case with Ràvana's mother. 
In the Thai Ramayana she is called Rajatà and in the Valmiki Ramayana 
Kaikasi. Rajatà has no connection with Sumilin mentioned as the father of 
Kaikasi in the Valmiki Ramayana. 


In the Valin's fight with the bull Māyāvin called Thorapi in the Thai 
Ramayana, the story is common in both the Ramiayanas, the Thai and the 
Valmiki upto the point where Sugriva is placed at entrance of a cave whercin 
the fight takes place. The Thai Ramayana gives a slightly different tum to 
the story when it introduces the clement of rain. Valin had it conveyed to 
Sugriva that if he saw lighter blood coming out of the cave, he should take 
it that it was his (Valin's) and that he had been killed by Mayavin. If instead, 
he saw thicker blood in its place, he should conclude that Mayàvin had been 
killed. Now rain played havoc with the scheme. On account of it Máyàvin's 
blood became lighter. Secing it coming out Sugriva thought that it was Valin 
who had been killed. To prevent Màvàávin's exit, he blocked the cave and 
left. Valin alter finishing off Mayàvin found it hard to come out and was 
very angry with Sugriva. 


In the description of the birth of Rama, the Thai Ramayana does not 
give the name of the sacrifice which DaSaratha performs for begetting sons 
unlike the Valmiki Ramayana which mentions it as Putresti. Again, the Rsi 
who assits in the performance of the sacrilice is Kalaikot in the Thai Ramayana, 
while he is RsyaSrhga in the Valmiki Ramayana. Further, the divine food 
is ricc-balls in the Thai Ramayana, while it is Payasa in the Valmiki Ramayana. 

As for the incident of Rüma's marriage with Sita, the Thai Ramayana 
says that she (Sia) has a look at Ката from the balcony, who is shown 
conscious of it. The Valmiki Ramayana has nothing of it. 
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MAJOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TIIE THAI RAMAYANA AND THE 
VALMIKI RAMAYANA 


The variations in the Thai Ramayana (rom the Valmiki Ramayana are 
quite substantial with reference to certain incidents, such as the account of 
the birth of Valin, Sugriva, Hanuman and Angada, Rama's meeting with 
Hanuman, Hanumàn's departure to Lanka, his mecting with Sampati and Ravana, 
the building of the causeway to Laika, Angada's mecting with Ravana, the 
order, the account and the [requency of the battles, Rama's return to Ayodhya, 
the distribution of awards, banishment of Sita, the birth of her two sons 
and the reconciliation of Rama and Sita. 


We take up only a few here by way of illustration. The version describes 
quite differently the incident of the banishment of Sita. In the Thai Ramayana, 
Adul, a demoness, the daughter of Sürpanakhà, the lady disfigured by Laksmana 
working as a palace maid with a vicw to wreaking vengeance on Rama and 
Sila for the wrong done to her mother entices Siti to draw a picture of 
Ravana which Ката happens to sec and which makes him suspicious of 
her fidelity. He assigns Laksmana the task of killing her. On his orders Laksmana 
takes her to the forest, but lacks the will to commit the ghastly act. He 
leaves her and brings to Rima the heart of-a decr as а proof positive for 
the carrying out of the assignment. Sila continues to live in the forest. Rama 
remains for long unaware of the fact that she is alive. In the Valmiki Ramayana, 
Rama banished Sita for fear of public censure. Laksmana takes her to the 
forest but docs not leave her alone. He tells her about the Abrama of Valmiki 
nearby. 


The Thai Ramayana shows Siti to be very angry with Rama for the 
wrong done to her, while it depicts Rama as sad and sorrowful in separation 
from her. One day I$vara was having an assembly of gods in Mount Krailàsa. 
Не was concerned at the fact that Rama who had brought joy and happiness 
to the three worlds by controlling the demons should be leading a miserable 
life. Wanting to attempt a reconciliation of the estranged couple he sent 
lor Rama and Sita. Не noticed Sità's anger and asked Ràma to beg pardon 
of her appealing at the same time to her solter feelings. Sita at first did 
not relent. She could ill afford to be with a jealous and a cruel person. 
She had been too badly hurt to forget or to forgive. But at I$vara's intercession 
she consented at last to accept Ката. Thus were united the long-scparaated 
husband and wile. 


The account of the birth of Sitá's sons differs completely in the two 
versions. In the Thai Ramayana, Sità during her exile is described as living 
in the hermitage of the sage Vajmrga, whereas she stays in the Aéraina 
of Valmiki in the Valmiki Ramayana. A son is born to her and is named 
Mangkut. 
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The second son the sage Vajmrga created through a mircale. The story 
has it that one day Sita [ей Mangkut in the care of the Rsi and went out 
to gather fruits and flowers. She came across certain monkey mothers. Ош 
of solicitude for them she asked them to be careful with their babies Jest 
they fell. The monkey mothers retorted that they were certainly better than 
her who had entrusted her son to the care of a Rsi who has his cycs closed 
in meditation. Siti rushed back to the hermitage and brought the baby along 
with her. When Rsi opened his сусѕ alter meditation, he, not finding the 
baby around, created another onc by his miraculous power. When Sità came 
back, the Rsi told her everything and said that the new baby created by 
him would be Mangkut's playmatc. He gave it the name Lava. In the Valmiki 
Ramayana, Sita is described to give birth to two sons who are Ки&а and 
Lava respectively. 


The Valmikian account of Siti being entombed in the earth is described 
differently in the Thai Ramayana. Though Rama had himself banished Sita 
out of a feeling of jealousy and suspicion and ordered her killing, he felt 
lonely without her. When he came to know that she was alive, he wanted 
that she would be with him. To this she did not agree. She, however, came 
when she was informed that Rama had died. But when she found him alive, 
she was furious and requested mother Earth to take her in. She went thus 
to Patala. Rama sent Hanuman to bring her back, but in vain. She continued 
to live in Patala till her reconciliation with Rama at the initiative of I$vara. 
There is difference between the two Ramayanas, the Thai and the Valmiki, 
in another aspect also. In the Thai Ramayana, Ката is said to assign new 
names that he bestows on his allics while rewarding them with different 
kingdoms for service rendered by them in achieving victory over Ravana. 
Thus Vibhisana is given the name Dashagrivangsh Bangshabrahmadhiraj 
Rangsary, Sugriva the name Phraya Vaiyavangsh Mahasuraraj, Guha the name 
Phraya Khukanadhipati, Hanuman the name Phraya Anujit and so on. Here 
we sce the local tradition asserting ils influence. The kings on ascending 
the throne would assume different names and titles. This is natural that it 
should be so in the case of the Ramayana characters as they ascend the 
throne. High-llown names and titles were thus coined and assigned to them. 


The Ramayana story as found in Thailand is said not to have come 
directly from India. According to Phraya Anumanvajthorn, a great authority 
of Thai literature, it came from Indonesia some 900 years back. It is possible, 
therefore, that a number of incidents and episodes came to be added in 
its onward march from country to country. Far greater ellorts may be needed 
than put in by king Rama VI, the only one to have made an attempt so 
far, to trace their source which as can be seen in the case of Sità's exile 
could be due to the different versions of the Ката story including the Folk 
tradition current in India itself. A comparative study of the dilferent versions 
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would yield also the information as to how much of it owes to non-Indian 
inspiration which is at work mostly is folklore. The Rama story in Thailand 
is found in all its formulations of literary works, the theatrical performances 
and folk tales. It is quite familiar even to the present gencration and is an 
inseparable part of its social Гсаргіс now. The Thais regard it among their 
national heritage and arc justly proud of it. 


YOGIS AND MENDICANTS : 
PATANJALPS YOGA SUTRA - I: YS 1:20 
N. E. SJOMAN 
1. SUTRA : 
Sraddhà-virya-smrti-samadhi-prajna-pürvaka itaresim 
2. TRANSLATION : 


For others (уоріпѕ who resort to means in distinction to those mentioned 
in YS 1: 19 (samadhi from YS 1:18) is preceded by faith, energy, memory, 
samadhi and prajna. 


3. VYASA : 


Vyasa, in his commentary, explains “анһ” as "clarity" (samprasáda) 
of mind. He states that one who has faith, desiring discrimination, gains energy. 
When that is accomplished, meinory is produced. When memory is acquired, 
the mind becomes concentrated. When it is concentrated, the insight of prajfa 
(pra superior, Jina knowledge) occurs and the yogin "sees things as they 
are” — the definition of samādhi given in YS 3:3. He gocs on to state that 
practice in this ргауйй accompanied by vairdgya or dispassion (linking back 
to YS 1:12) produces asamprajiatasamadhi (YS | : 18). 


This tics the sūtra into the sūtra network. 
4. PROBLEMS : 


The word “others” (/taresám), according to Vyasa, is to distinguish the 
referent (rom the previous sūtra which refers to the disembodied (videhas 
and those who have resolved themselves in elemental matter. (prakrtilayas). 
Vyasa glosses "others" as “the yogins who depend on means", referring 
to the yogins, following this school of yoga (referred to in the sdtras ) practising 
asamprajnalasamadhi as referred to in YS 1:18. This interpretation derives 
totally from Vyasa. itaresám could refer to other non-yogins as well if that 
were supported by the context of the ушга. Indeed, if it were meant as 
Vyasa has taken it, the sitra could have been better placed immediately 
after YS 1:18. Then the referent itarcsim would have been unnecessary. 


The word sraddha seems out of place here. Sraddha has thc implication 
of faith. It does not exactly mean faith as in the western context, but thc 
word has ritual origins and implies some kind of will for acceptance or 
participation. Even the yoga tradition that could be associated with an idca 
of faith. (isvarapranidhana in YS 2:1 and repeated under лата in YS 2:32) 
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has a sense of concentration or placing the mind distinct from the devotional 
tradition. Virya, energy, literally means “having semen” (Azarakosa 2.6.61), 
although that implication should not be overemphasized as the word has a 
general sense quite independent of that. [t does, however, scem somewhat 
out of place in a technical work, as the word Sraddhi did before it. 


Summi seems even odder. И has been dclined in YS 1:11 as one of 
the vritis or movements of the mind to be blocked. These tis are obstacles 
to samadhi. m the commentary, Vyasa has taken it as a prerequisite for 
samādhi. Clearly this must be interpreted in some other way, as there is 
a contradiction with the technical terminology defined in the sutras themselves. 


Samadhi is somewhat odd here. The aim of our practices of yoga is 
samādhi according to Vyasa on YS 1:1. Here samādhi is no longer an end 
— the end or aim here is prajfà — and samiidhi is the means to it (this argument ° 
is taken up elsewhere in the sanas). Further, Patafjali has defined samādhi 
in 3:3; Vyasa has used the definitive elements of that term in the commentary 
saying that this is what the sūtra as a whole refers to but has gone on 
to use the actual term in the sirra in а gencral sense — citlam...samáahl)ate 
(the mind is concentrated). The word prajad is not defined in the sdétras. 
Further, if samādhi is the goal of yoga, then why should we have a sequence 
of samādhi \cading to ргајда leading to another samadhi? There are problems 
of interpretation of this sütra. 


5. THE COMMENTATORS ON VYASA : 
a) VACASPATI 


Vacaspati defines. sraddhi as icché or desire. He defines this sraddhd 
as the desire which is the clarity of mind arising from the knowledge of 
the sdstras. Me is perhaps thinking of two things here. The first is a fundamental 
precept of all Szstras — that the prerequisite is the desire of the student 
to study to achieve the goal of the sastra. Ot the three powers — knowledge, 
action and desire — only desire cannot be influenced by the others and is 
therefore a basic prerequisite to study. Further, he links sraddha to the idea 
of study itself which is suggested in the YS 1:12 and 2:1. He then glosses 
Virya with prayatna suggesting a link back to the basic means of yoga given 
in YS 1:12. He glosses sz with dhyina or meditation. He states that 
samādhi here refers to the samadhi mentioned as a limb of yoga in YS 
2:29 and then, by that term, the other eight limbs of yoga are also suggested 
here. By the practice of these cight limbs of yoga, prajaa is produced. Vàcaspati 
interprets that compound as meaning refinement of ргајда, {Vyasa gives the 
samadhi definition meaning here) namely, correct knowledge and from practice 
of that asamprajiatasamádhi is produced. 
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COMMENT ON VACASPATI : 


Vàcaspati has done a masterful job of integrating the sitra with the 
other sutras of Pataijali. However, the same problems that arise with Vyasa's 
interpretation are still relevant, though somewhat weakened in forcefulness. 
In addition, Vàcaspati has glossed the term smrti as dhyana. But dhyana 
is defined in YS 3:2 and smrti, as mentioned in YS 1:11. Sastras define 
their terms for specific reference. Why should a violation of these principles 
be necessary here? Patafijali could have said exactly what he meant directly. 


b) VIJAANA BUIKSU 


Vijiàna Bhiksu glossess śraddhā as desire, and vira as dhdrana, 
concentration, defined by Pataiijali in YS 3:1. Srnrti is then defined again 
as dhyana. 


This ties the sūtra into the sütras rather ingenuously in the same way 
that Vàcaspati has donc. 


6. BUDDIIIST REFERENCES : 


Relerence to the terms discussed is found in a number of places in 
Buddhism. 


SN 48 (Vol. V, Book IV entitled /udriyasamyuttam) begins by asking 
what these five indriyas (the group sraddha and so on) аге. The word indriya 
is rather difficult to understand here. Conze in Zuddhist Thought in India 
translates this group as the “five cardinal virtues" (p. 47). Warder in Indian 
Buddhism calls them “faculties.” Horner in his translation of SN calls them 
the “controlling powers" (Vol.5, p. 175). Buddhadatta Mahathera’s Pali 
Dictionary gives “controlling principle; faculty, senses." SN goes on to say 
(section 5 of the above) that whoever gains control in this way he becomes 
an arhanta. They are referred to in S as the means of crossing the sca 
(of life?) (1.77, 1.184). 


VM opens section XIV with a discussion of ргауйй (райда) and discusses 
Sraddha (saddhé) under the subsection saikharakhhando in the same section. 
It is quite obvious that these are important terms. It is easy to understand 
from the primary texts and from the attention. that the later interpreters of 
Buddhism give them, that this is a very important cluster of terms. 


Interestingly enough, MN 1.164 notes that Айга Külàma, the first teacher 
of the Buddha whom he subsequently rejected,- taught. this group of five 
as did Uddaka Rüma's son, Siddháürtha's guru after Alàra Кайта. Here, the 
grouping called dhamma is not considered adequate for nibbana. Therclore 
those teachings are regarded as limited. 
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7. BUDDINST MEDITATION : 


Independently of the grouping of 5, smrti or sati is often considered 
to be the very centre of Buddhist meditation, °“ mindfulness."" This is traced 
back to the satpalthinasutta (Discourse 10 in the MN and 22 in Digha 
Nikaya). The traditions connected with that sutra, right up 10 modern times, 
have been discussed thoroughly by Nyanaponika Thera. 


King, if I understand him correctly, wishes to explain the meditation 
pattern of the carly Buddhists as consisting of two streams : a stream that 
arose from the unique Buddhist contemplation (sati or smrti) and another 
from the Brahmanic-yogic concentration meditation that was prevalent at the 
time. He claims a relationship between the two such that, the combination 
of them did produce a further knowledge, namely ргауйй. In this way, he 
would interpret the group of live as referring to the basis of the practical 
discipline — faith, which means here faith in the dharma and so on, vigour 
to pursuc И, smriti or the unique Buddhist mindfulness meditation, samadhi 
or the Brahmanic-yogic concentration meditation and finally ргаула, the unique 
insight that was produced from this combination which led to nirodbasamipatti 
(the arahanta in SN), the state just prior to nirvana. The use of airodha 
occurs in YS 1:2 as well. 


8. CONCLUSIONS : 


Examining the evidence around this sutra of Patan jali, in spite of Vácaspati's 
skillul attempt to tic the sra in, and considering his ethical position as 
a commentator on Vyasa (his primary obligation is to explicate Vyasa as 
making sense), I feel that it might be profitable to interpret YS 1:20 as 
referring io sects outside the realm of the yoga philosophy. The “‘others’’ 
referred to here are “the Buddhists” or "the Buddhists and so on." This 
fits with the tenor of the section which ends here. Thus, this interpretation 
does not violate context. In fact it enhances the context as we no longer 
have to break the referent and then refer back to it stretching contextual 
reference in the process. It removes the problem of trying to make sense 
of this sūtra whose terms are out of context. First of all, the sitra is discussing 
causal precedents of asamprajfatasamdàdhi! But in YS 1:18 both the nature 
of asamprajiata and the causal precedent are mentioned. The causal precedent 
is the cognition of absence (viramapratyaya), therefore there is no expectancy 
(akanksd) that would allow us to tic the «бга to the preceding topic. The 
discussion of that is complete and, to tic this sitra into the general structure, 
we would have to violate basic principles of thought recognized by commentators 
on sütras and specialists in interpretation (Mimihsakas). Further, Vàcaspati's 
attempt to tic this sara is done by contradicting (laksana) the philosophical 
terminology defined by Patañjali. This has been explained above in the section 
dealing with problems in the уйга. Interpretative consideration of these terms 
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should also make us suspicious. In a text like YS, faith, energy and so on 
might be appropriately discussed under section on obstacles and means of 
overcoming them, but they аге out of place as a causal precedent for samadhi. 
This has already been stated. The precise hierarchy of samadhi knowledge 
is laid out in the final part of this section of the sdtras. 


However, the statement in MN, namely, that this practice: was rejected 
by the Buddha as not leading to the final goal could make us consider this 
as part ot carly meditation or ascetical practices common to various groups 
including perhaps early Samkhya that we have no record of. It could also 
lead us to question why this has become such an important part of Buddhism 
and why it is accorded the status of leading to an arahanta in SN. An attractive 
explanation here is provided by King, namely that the sitra rellecis the fusing 
of traditions and the ambiguity accompanying that in different time periods. 
This historical snippet would cnable us to harmonize the discrepancy between 
MN and SN and the later interpreters. 


It is too carly to draw the implications of such a study for the sdtras 
themselves. The proposed emendation is tentative. There are other Buddhist 
connections in the sütras to investigate, problems of interpretation and sly 
comments of the commentators regarding Vyäsa’s interpretation. At this point, 
this interpretation lends support for the theory that the YS is a collection 
of diverse spiritual! disciplines and should not be interpreted as a unified 
philosophy of. yoga. A comparison with Buddhist source material and the 
interpretations of the commentators on YS may be [ruitful for obtaining insight 
into alternative interpretations of the sutras and thus eventually an insight 
into the original mcaning. 


It has been pointed out many times Vyàsa's interpretations, without which 
we would have even greater problems, indicate that the tradition as known 
to Pataijali had been broken or lost. It would have been difficult for him 
to fully understand the intended meaning of Pataüjali's sdtras without that 
tradition. 

Notes and References 
1. Buddhists would prefer to mention a causal precedent by “pdrvaka ", “preceded 
by" because of the contingencies of their causal theory. 
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IMPACT OF TRADE ON EARLY ART OF INDIA 
(circa 200 B.C.-300 A.D.) 


SUSIIMA TRIVEDI 


Although carly art of India has been much subjected to social analysis, 
a study of cconomic trends and factors as causes of stylistic as well as formal 
changes has not yet been attempted. Creation of art is not an isolated event 
or an independent happening, totally unrelated to its surroundings, but is 
interconnected. with and nurtured by a variety of human activities such as 
economic, social and political. In reality, the economic condition is the most 
important cause of social changes of a given society and these in their turn 
are reflected in the contemporary art. Thus in a deeper analysis cvolution 
of art is closely connected with changing economic patterns. Western scholars 
draw a parallel between evolution in art and evolution of society. In this 
context they have propounded a thcory of social determinism according to 
which socio-cconomic factors were recognized as conditioning factors for агі 
and culture.' 


However, the relationship between the economic set-up and art forms 
in a particular age should not be thought of as a simple one. There is a 
complex relationship and a long chain of causation as well as interplay of 
cultural and economic forces. With the introduction of new modes of production 
and distribution, the older tendencies in art are modified regarding designs, 
objects represented and styles. A change in nature of economy brings a change 
in the patron class, in socio-religious institutions and idcologics, which in 
turn create new requirements and fresh opportunities for the emergence of 
new forms and content in art. ? 


Arnold Hauser has maintained that “‘there is simply no other explanation 
of stylistic change, but a sociological or psychological explanation.’’? This 
sociological or psychological explanation has economic cause at its root level. 
When there is a change in the economie structure. of a society, it leads 
to social changes and change in social psychology that allects and moulds 
man’s creative mood. 


In this paper we shall study the art of post-Maurya and pre-Gupta period 
in the context of resultant changes in artistic tastes and creations in this 
particular stage of the economy. The art of this period was mainly associated 
with Buddhist religion. The facades of the chaityas, and the railings and 

-the gateways of the stupas were parts of the monuments which provided 
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the artists with opportunities to show their skills. In south Indian stdpas 
of this period, drums and hemispherical domes are also richly carved. Thc 
main sites of art and architecture in north India are Bharhut, Bodhgaya, Sanchi, 
Mathura and Gandhara, and in the Deccan are Karle, Nasik, Bhaja, Kanheri, 
Nagarjunakonda and Amaravati. 


This period is marked by a tremendous growth in foreign as well as 
internal trade. Economy was mainly based on commodity production and 
commercial activities. D.D. Kosambi says that “the Arthaséstra mode of 
production and the state monopoly of metal has unqucstionably been 
abandoned." Under the dynamic rule of Saka, Kushan of Sátavühanas, India's 
forcign trade achieved new heights. India was the supplicr of luxury goods 
which were in great demand in western socicties having lavish life-style. There 
was a great influx of Roman gold and moncy and throughout this period 
India’s balanee of trade remained favourable for her. Pliny complains of the 
loss of fifty million sesterces (half a million sterling) per усаг to India in 
exchange of her exports.* During this period India became a part and parcel 
of the great Asian complex of international land trade. Caravans of Indian 
traders from all over India used to travel through these routes. At the same 
lime the maritime trade of India also flourished. India had maritime trade 
relations with Rome and Egypt. Vogel, while cditing the Nagarjunakonda 
inscriptions, pointed out that the rich monuments of Krishna-Godavari valley 
could not perhaps be raised and maintained without the surplus wealth which 
the Roman trade poured into these ports. This flourishing trade and expanding 
economy brought an era of gencral prosperity and urbanism. This cxplains 
the flowering of art centres and monuments over a wide region from Gandhara 
in the north-west to Bodhgaya in cast, and from Karle and Bhaja in thc 
west to Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda in the south-cast. Not just the expanse 
or quantity but also the quality and the varicty of themes, reflect the rich 
economy of the land. 


This changed economic condition brought a change in social set-up. 
Merchants and traders were the most benefitted community from the forcign 
and internal trade. They became the most affluent class of society. It seems 
that financial status of craftsmen and artisans was also greatly improved. 
Most of the donative records of this period speak of merchants, sérthavahas 
(caravan leaders), Srcsthis (bankers), artisans and craftsmen and the guilds 
of traders and artisans as donors. It seems that a close nexus developed 
between monasteries and merchants during this period. Most of the important 
Buddhist monuments have been found in and within the vicinity of great 
trading centres and along the trade routes. Their enlargement and decor was 
certainly duc to their advantageous position which led them into posterity. 
Hundreds of dilapidated stapas have been found by archacologists which might 
have caught the fancy of moncyed class, as these monuments did. A cluster 
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of trade towns and ports is found on the western coast and simultancously 
a great concentration of the rock-cut caítyas and monasteries is also found 
in the region. Similar monuments are found at Nasik and Junnar. The caves 
of Bhaja, Karle and Kanheri are situated near the ports of Sopara and Kalyana. 
Stüpas of Sanchi and Bharhut were near Vidisha, an important station on 
Ujjain-Pataliputra highway. Taxila and Mathura themselves bear artistic 
antiquitics-of this period. A general survey of votive inscriptions will reveal 
that at Sanchi most of the donations came from the market town of Ujjain,” 
and at Kanheri most of them were reccived from Kalyan. It is apparent 
from donative records from the sites that they were being used by merchants 
as halting stations on their trade journeys. Thus traders from Sopara are 
recorded at Karle,? Kanheri,!! Nasik!! and from Bharukaccha at Junnar.'? 
Besides this, monasteries also worked as banking institutions. Epigraphs at 
Kanheri and other places speak of permanent and other kinds of endowments 
to these monasteries from the interest of which they were to provide certain 
facilities to monks and to perform some other functions. To pay interest, 
monasteries must have been investing the endowment moncy into some 
productive work, most probably lending it to merchants l'or their trading ventures. 


This clearly indicates that during this period the palron-artist relationship ° 
underwent a significant change. The creation of art did not remain a royal 
monopoly; the rich merchants and artisans must be credited with this remarkable 
change. At Sanchi out of 631 donative records only three mention royalty." 
Nearly 800 caves were excavated during the Satavaihana period of which 
128 bear inscriptions. Twelve caves record royal inscriptions, but there are 
hundreds of small individual donations by craftsmen and artisans such as 
potters, goldsmiths, ironsmiths and so on all of whom in the prevalent economy 
could accumulate money which was not possible in later village cconomy.'* 
The south pillar of the eastern gateway and the north pillar of the western 
gateway of Sanchi were the gifts of Nagapiya, a banker. Dhanamahicctiya 
stüpa of Amaravati is one of the biggest stüpas. The merchant guilds of 
Dhanyakataka were the chic! donors in the construction of these great artistic 
monuments of the country.'? 


On the part of the patron, participation in art activity incvitably involved 
both wish-fulfilment and self-announcement.'® The tastes of this new class 
of donors, along with the general social conditions imparted some new interests 
and acsthetic values to the art forms. It led to "bourgeois sophistication 
which one witnesses for the first time in Indian plastic art.” From the 
time of the сапу post-Maurya art of Bharhut till its mature phase at Amaravali, 
we sce a gradual drift towards sensuousness, more and more depiction of 
human life, ornamentation and adornment. Since the Buddhist sarighas were 
largely patronised by commercial classes, the content and depiction reflects 
their tastes and preferences. D.D. Kosambi, while discussing Karle monastery 
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states, “The sculpture is beautiful, суеп voluptuous, of handsome couples 
of opulent mcn and women, dressed in the height of style, riding horses 
and elephants; hardly what one would expect is an assembly place for monks, 
but precisely what a rich merchant would have liked."""* 


Now we will systematically study the new tendencies of the art of this 
period being introduced in a changed economic and social environment. Although 
the thematic content of art remains near about the same throughout the period 
and extent, the episodes from the life of Buddha and Jàtaka stories, there 
was a growing tendency towards incorporation of diversified subjects into 
it. The horizon for artists became expanded. In the carly phase of the 
post-Maurya art, nature is depicted prominently. In Bharhut, Bodhgaya and 
Sanchi the thematic content is closely interwoven with the background of 
a luxurious nature comprising of trecs, plants, сгсерегѕ, birds, animals, ctc. 
Human figures arc treated alike with all these components. [n fact, artists 
of Bharhut show more expertise in dealing with animal and vegetal world 
than with human figures. (PIXI, A). Later monuments show receding importance 
of nature and natural elements. In the art of Bhaja and Karle and the mature 
art of Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, nature is morc or less ich out of 
the narration, only being used where it has to be because of forming a 
part of legend. In this context Albert Grunwedel has observed **in the luxury 
of the cities a tendency towards pessimism makes itself feh, the people do 
not feel so much the need of an organised nature religion." But it is not 
perhaps so much a question of pessimism but a question of man’s changed 
relationship to nature. In this period of urbanisation, tradc-boom and improved 
transport, man ceased to be entirely dependent on the forces of nature. In 
fact, the opening of trade routes and other facilities shows that man had 
gained some control over nature. Therefore nature ceased to occupy the 
exalted position which it had in earlier periods. There was also a corresponding 
change in artistic activities and the artists were now more interested in depicting 
human life with all its complexity and worldly pleasures. 


The most important aspect of art of this period is the artist's conception 
of human figure in dillerent phases. In Bharhut, human figures are relatively 
infrequent, compared to floral and vegetative. motifs. In general terms, art 
is very shy and there is no attempt to exploit physical charms of feminine 
figures. They do not seem very casy and swift in movements. Narrations 
of Bodhgaya take a step further and at Sanchi the anatomical details аге 
in proportion and figures are shapely. Here we sec the introduction of sensuous 
elements in the sculptures of female figures. In fact, there is an attempt 
to make them consciously sensuous. Karle. (PLXI, B), Kanheri and Bhaja 
figures show the same trend. At Mathura, human figures are morc lively 
and immersed in materialistic pleasures. The sculptural excellence and maturity 
is reached in the relics of Amaravati and Naganjunakonda (PLXII). Here 
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Nagarjunakonda, Ayaka slab showing model of decorated Andhra Угара, with Ayaka pillars 
and forana with lion-posts. c. 2nd-3rd century, white limestone, National Muscum, 
New Delhi. 
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human figures become elegant, dignified; and the sensuousness seems more 
natural than. imposed. No doubt, the advancement of technique and artislic 
efficiency, was 10 some extent responsible lor this change, but changed 
socio-economic atmosphere scems to have played an important role in 
influencing the thematic content of art. The increasing cultivation of Srigara 
and sensualisation of art can be attributed to the alflucnt social climate nurtured 
on the growing trade and urban development in carly centuries of the Christian 
ега.20 


The life represented in reliefs of these Buddhist centres is mainly urban 
with all its pomp, splendour and colourtulness. The lett and right pillar fronts 
of the eastern gateway of Sanchi represent thickly populated towns. 
Sophistication and affluent life is reflected in the costumes, ornaments and 
poses of the figures. They wear a number of ornaments and in Grunwedel’s 
words “they are decked as for gala occasions." ^? Ornaments themselves are 
very delicately and artistically carved. Poses of figures also indicate a luxurious 
and lavish life-style. In Mathura we sce women decorating themselves, playing 
with birds and one even carrying a vanity bag. Truly, the life depicted here 
is nearer to the urban life described in Vátsyüyana's Kamasütra, a text addressed 
to the nágaraka, man of town. 


It is generally believed that the art of carly India was essentially religious 
being associated with Buddhism. But secular themes also appear in art. It 
seems that the new patron class, with members ranging from rich merchants 
to goldsmiths and perfumers was responsible for imparting popular elements 
in art. There are number of scenes from day-to-day life, people hunting, 
drinking, women preparing rice, ete. Beautifully carved sculptures of Yaksas 
and Yaksinis guard the stdpas. They fulfil religious function but their treatinent 
in art is non-religious. It has been aptly remarked that Indian sculpture is 
sensuous irrespective of its subject and even counter to its subject." 


As has already been stated, these centres of art grew along or near 
artcrial land-routes and the coastal linc. In north India, a grand route existed, 
running from Tamralipti in cast to the [rontier town of Puskalavati, going 
by way of Champa, Varanasi, Kausambi, Mathura, Sanghol and Тахіїа,2* where 
number of central Asian land routes converged. From Puskalavati, it proceeded 
futher and terminated at Dactria. Deccan and Andhra regions not only had 
links with north India, but were also linked with Roman empire through 
sca-roules, The traders and mercenaries braved the natural barriers and provided 
people of different regions with a means of communication and contact through 
these routes. This helped fusion of art styles of different regions. Early sculptures 
of Amaravati in the Krishna valley represent a close atfinity to the contemporary 
sculptures of Sanchi in their technique as well as in delincation of garments 
of figures. Introduction of foreign elements in Indian art may also be attributed 
to the movement over these tracts. The Gandhara school of art came into 
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being out of the fusion of traditional Indian art with art forms of central 
Asia, Saka, Kushana and morc importantly Gracco-Roman school. Mathura 
became the mecting ground of the traditions of carly Indian art of Bharhut 
and Sanchi and the Gandhara art [rom north-west. It is interesting to note 
that the Gracco-Scythian elements make their lirst appearance in central India 
during this period. Impact of Gandhara and Mathura art forms can be sccn 
as far south as Nagarjunakonda in Krishna delta. It is reflected in the manner 
of the treatment of the hanging folds of the drapery and the half open сус, 
their fully rounded faces and lips,?? particularly of Buddha and Bodhisattva 
images. 


To conclude, this short study attempts to show that various art forms 
and thematic content in carly India reveal influences of economic forces through 
the corresponding changes in traditions, attitudes and tastes of the society. 
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PERSPECTIVES IN THE VEDIC AND THE CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 
HERITAGE, С. V. DAVANE, published by D. К. Printworld (P.) 
Lid., Н. 12, Bali Nagar, New Delhi 110015, 1995, pp. i-xvii«275, 
Rs. 325/- 


The volume under review is a collection of ninetcen articles written by 
Dr. 0. V. Davane (GVD) during the last several ycars. Sixteen of these articles 
were presented at the various sessions of All India Oriental Conference. Broadly 
speaking, out of these nineteen articles five (Sr. Nos. 6-10) fall under the 
Vedic Section and the rest under Classical Sanskrit Section. Two of these 
articles, one on Meghadüta (pp. 1-28) and the other on Udayana (pp. 173-209) 
are the longest. Both these articles are very comprehensive and informative, 
In her article on Kane, GVD draws our attention to the most valuable portions 
of Kane's History of Sanskrit Poctics and observes that the service he has 
rendered to the subject of Sanskrit Poctics is beyond measure. In her article 
on ‘Definition of Kavya and its Scope’ (pp. 29-39), GVD records the various 
definitions of Kavya as given by Indian literary critics from Вһатаһа to 
Jagannátha and records the definitions of some well-known Western critics 
and concludes by quoting the views of modern Indian scholars fike Dr. Mainkar 
and Dr. К. Krishnamoorthy. Her article on the Goddess Sarasvati (pp. 41-49) 
among other things, specially refers to the ‘awkward’ or ‘absurd’ incident 
of a god trying to have an intercourse with his own daughter or sister. In 
‘Sita in Sanskrit Plays’ (p.p. 51-62) OVD presents a study of the character 
of Sua as depicted by the various Sanskrit playwrights and concludes that 
they have humanised Sità as much as possible. Her article * Poetic Conventions 
in Sanskrit Literature’, (pp. 63-71) mainly deals with росце conventions in 
the light of RajaSckhara’s treatment of this topic in his Kāvya-Mīmāmņsā. 
The present reviewer had published his paper ‘ Sanskrit Rhetoricians on Poetic 
Conventions’ in Bulletin, No. 6 and 7, Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, Surat, 
1960 (and later included it in his Studies In Sanskrit Sáhitya-Sástra, pub. 
by В. L. Institute of Indology, Patan (NG) 1983). This paper scems to have 
escaped the attention of GYD. In ‘Samudra in the Rgveda’ (pp. 75-81) GYD 
dwells on the different meanings of ‘Samudra’ according to the Eastern and 
Western scholars and development of the meanings of the word ‘samudra *. 
She thinks the original meaning of the word is terrestrial sca. In ‘The Moon 
in the Vedic Literature’ (pp. 83-93) GVD collects together all possible details 
about the moon Irom the Sainhitàs of the four Vedas, the Brahmanas, the 
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Aranyakas and the principal Upanisads, and towards the end notes a few 
similar ideas in other mythologies of the world. In her next article (pp. 95-104) 
GVD notes down idcas about the dreaming sleep and деер sleep in the 
Vedic literature and attempts to trace their development upto the principal 
Upanisads. In her article * USijah in the Rgveda’ GVD refers to its dilTerent 
interpretations by the various scholars and investigates as to what this word 
signifies in the Rgveda and by way of conclusion declares that “ it is a proper 
noun and that it was the name of an ancient family or a small clan belonging 
to the Pajra branch of the Angirasas. They are expert pricsts possessing 
mystic powers." In her article * Rgvedic Rsi Nàbhanedistha' (pp. 115-120) 
GVD shows how the reformists were first denied the right to participate 
in the sacrifice, but later they secured it on the merit of their expert knowledge 
of sacrifice: In her article ‘The Fourteen. Gems in the Legend of 
Samudra-Manthana’ (pp. 121-129) GVD studics cach of these gems critically 
and concludes that the ocean in the legend of samudra-manthana primarily 
means the firmament. She further declares that though some of the gems 
can be traced to the Vedic or pre-Vedic period, the legend as such is of 
epic origin. In her article ‘The Rahu-Ketu Myth’ (pp. 131-139) СУР relates 
that the myth in its fully developed form appears for the lirst time in the 
Mahabharata and right from there it has always been forming a part of the 
amrta-manthana legend. In her article ‘A Critical Study of Dhanvantari’ (pp. 
141-150) СУЮ studies Dhanvantari under three heads : (i) The original 
phenomenon, (ii) Dhanvantari's relation with Visnu, and (iii) Dhanvantari's 
connection with the science of medicine, and concludes her study with the 
statement : “Тһе origin of medical science or of the ancient physician trom 
water is also a common feature of many mythologies. ” In her article ‘ Utprek sas 
of Вапабћаца ' (pp. 211-224) СУР brings out the charm and beauty of Bana's 
flights of imagnation and incidentally she draws our attention to some glimpses 
of social life of his days which his utprcksads give. Her article “Good and 
Bad Verbal Borrowing according to Rajasckhara’ (pp. 225-234) makes an 
effort to give a lucid exposition of Ràja&ekhara's views on verbal borrowings. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that the present reviewer's paper * Sanskrit Writers 
on Plagiarism’ discusses at length Ràja$ckhara's views on Sabdarthaharana. 
This paper was published first in Journal Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. Ш, 
No. 4, June 1954 and Vol. IV, No. 1, Spetember 1954 (and later included 
in his Studies in Sanskrit Sahitya Süstra, mentioned above). The article 
*Apavarya and Janüntikam in Theory and Practice’ (pp. 235-248) makes 
a determined effort to distinguish clearly between the two stage directions 
‘apavarya ' and * janantikam '. The final article, * The Process of Rasa-nispatti " 
(pp. 249-257) gives a lucid exposition of the process of the manifestation 
of rasa according to the four well-known commentators of Bharata's famous 
rasa-sitra. GVD introduces the point of ‘vastu-saundarya’ in Lollata’s 
interpretation of the rasa-sütra — possibly through oversight — instcad of 
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anusandhána (cf. sa ca ubhayorapi mukhyayád vrtiya ramadau anukarye '- 
пикапагуарі canusandhanabalat itt, A. Bhi I, p. 266]. In fact, it is Mammata 
who for the first time introduces the phrase ‘vastu-saundarya-balat’ while 
presenting Sankuka's ifterpretation of the rasa-sütra based on anumiti. His 
point is that the inference fanumana) of the Naiyayikas—logicians is dry and 
insipid, whereas the Aivyinumina (poctic inference) is quite distinct [rom 
it being delightful and pleasurable on account of vastu saundarya. GVD has 
rightly introduced this phrase in conveying the view of Sankuka (p. 251). 


Again, GVD writes : *Lollata is called a Mîmaıhsaka. Modern scholars 
explain this saying that he is Uttaramimanisaka, i.c. Vedantin (p. 250). It 
would have been better if СУР had given precise references to “modern 
scholars’ and their works to enable readers to understand their view fully 
and judge for themselves if it is based on sound arguments. 


Throughout the book we come across scores of Sanskrit passages cited 
without giving their translation in English. It would have been [аг better 10 
give their translation in the body of the article and relegate the Sanskrit 
passages to foot-notes. 


.Dr. (Ms.) С. V. Davanc, a well-known scholar of Sanskrit devoted her 
undivided attention to the teaching of Sanskrit and research in the field of 
the Vedic and the Classical Sanskrit Literature. The present volume is truly 
a valuable. contritution to knowledge. She deserves our warm congratulations | 
for making her rescarch articles casily available by bringing them out in a 
book form. The printing is pleasing to the cye and get-up of the book attractive. 


V. M. Kulkarni 


DIVINE- HYMNS AND -ANCIENT THOUGHT, VOL. 1, Dr. S. A. 
DANGE, published by Navrang publication, New Delhi, 1992, pp. 291, 
Rs. 400/-. 


The present volume incorporating about 29 representative hymns trom 
the ten Mandalas, (i. c., 1028 hymns} would serve as an adequate lood 
for thought lor Vedic scholars. The correlation between the divine hymns 
and the ritual fully justifies the title. Deep penetration in the vast Пеја of 
Vedic studies is the unparalleled decoration of the scholarship of Dr. Dange, 
a dedicated research. worker of international repute. Making any assertive 
statement without adequate convincing substantial evidence is always far away 
Irom him. He is always cautious while making any such statement. 

In the family Mandalas the росі sages are scen to have a special soft 
corner Гог a particular deity or deities besides Agni and Indra. Dr. Dange 
has very judiciously picked up 17 hymns to represent thesc Mandalas. Thc 
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Tenth Mandala is traditionally looked upon as of later origin. Seven hymns 
are incorporated from that Mandala in this уоште. 


Vedic interpretation is an ongoing process. There were several schools 
and learned sages engaged in this Herculean task as indicated by Yaska in 
his Nirukta. During the last few centuries several western scholars have made 
untiring efforts to offer ciritieal interpretation of the Rgveda оп (ће basis 
of comparative philology and comparative mythology. Roth, Bóhtlingk, Ludwig, 
Grassman, Pischel, Macdoncll, Geldner, Oldenberg, Louis Renou, Paul Thieme, 
J. Gonda are some of them. Aurobindo has also in his own way thrown 
light on the meaning of Vedic words. Rev. F. Estellar, Vishva Bandhu Shastri, 
Dandckar, Bhave and Velankar are some of the Indians who combined the 
traditional and critical methods in their interpretation. 


Dr. Dange nas dedicated himself to his Himalayan task with a slightly 
different approach in a laudable manner. 


lt is a universal rule that all great scholars generally agree to differ in 
their interpretation. Each one has his independent line of thinking, his own 
critical outlook and method of interpretation. Dr. Dange always gives top 
priority to the ritualistic and ceremonial details while interpreting the Vedic 
Re. India primarily being a land of agriculture, the performance of sacrificial 
rituals (or materialistic welfare must have been quite natural and so the 
application of the Vedic hymns for that purpose obviously follows. In the 
early stages the ritual was not quite rigid. Rituals were undergoing gradual 
evolution and linally when it was closely linked with the fruit, it became 
not only more rigid and mechanical but also of magical importance. 


In the present volume the plan is very systematic. The introduction of 
the deity is followed by the verse, then the Padapatha (which helps to understand 
it with сазе) and grammatical peculiaritics (where the Paninian terminology 
is incorporated) and finally, the comments where similarities with Greek, 
Egyptian and Chinese mythology is also indicated. 


The Indra and Varuna hymns and Indra Apala Sükta are looked upon 
as the germs of the later Bhakti cult. Dr. Dange looks upon Indra as deity 
of fertility. Indra gains virility through the medium of Indrani (the ritual woman). 
In fact Indrani is the symbolic name of the carth to be fructlied. Jndranikarma 
was prescribed for the bride l'or happy and fruitful motherhood. 


Apam Мара! is said to be the male God in waters according to Dr. 
Dange, whereas traditionally Арат Мар is considered to be Agni of the 
midregion born of the clouds. In the later stages this God, according to 
Dr. Dange, gets identified with the lightning fire and further the fire in the 
altar. 


Generally the dialogue hymns are considered as the origin of the Sanskrit 
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Drama, but while commenting on Vi$vamitra-Nadi Sainváda, Dr. Dange, 
following Sàyana (RV. Ш. 33.1) considers the two rivers as two cows licking 
their calves in affection as they glide softly along their silent banks. IV.39, 
a tiny hymn to "Dadhikrá "" is in honour of a divine speedy winged horse. 
Here according to Dr. Dange the ‘dew’ represents the curds mentioned in 
ritual with this mantra (dadhi-bhaksane). At V. 57 the perspiration of Maruts 
causing the carth to have a foctus is the precursor of Hanimat generating 
foctus in a female crocodile. 


VII. 63 : The description of Sürya in the RV gave rise to various symbols 
used in rituals later e. g., the Horse, the rotating wheel (in Agnyadhana) 
eic. 


VIL 103 : (Mandüka Sükta) : is supposed to be a satire or parody against 
the Vi$vàmitras. Dr. Dange opincs that this is a rain charm and the frogs 
arc praised because they hasten the rains by their annual croaking. Here 
he confirms the opinion of the Rgvidhana, with a number of examples from 
folk-belicf. 


Indra Apàlà Sükta is the oldest record of Grhya rite. The skin disease 
of Араа is just a myth. 


X. 14.9 : This Rc is addressed to the evil spirits haunting the cremation 
ground. Dr. Dange feels that the word ‘loka’ in this verse is associated 
with a rite around a permanent mound built upon the pitcher containing 
the bones of the dead. 


X. 129 : This is the most important creation. hymn. The various stages 
of creation, systematically presented here are corroborated by presenting an 
ancient Egyptian concept of creation by Dr. Dange. 


The above references are only a glimpse meant for a reader to read 
the actual text and form his opinion. Judicious assimilation of the past tradition 
is scen to be accompanied by a scholarly technique of interpretation. Evaluation 
of a Re in an unbiased manner is the aim kept in his mind by this scholar. 

To reasses the evidence and the data available from the Pürvasüris is 
a painstaking task. He has donc it in а very humble manner — in an uncgoistic 
way without being harsh to his predecessors in the field. 

The students of Veda would certainly find this method of interpretation 
as a fountain of inspiration and encouragement while pursuing their Vedic 
study in an independent manner. 


С. Н. Godbole 
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DIVINE HYMNS AND ANCIENT THOUGHT, VOL. Il, Dr. S. A. 
DANGE, published by Navrang Publication, New Delhi, 1995, pp. 417, 
Rs. 500/- 


This second volume of Dr. Dange is quite unique in several ways. It 
establishes beyond doubt his supreme authoritative command. over the vast 
compass of the post-Rgvedic Literature. 


The volume can be broadly divided into three sections. The first comprises 
of sixteen interesting passages Irom the AV, Tait. Samhita, and Brahmana 
Texts are represented by the second section of 26 passages — while cight 
passages from the Upanisads from the third group. The three allar plans 
for Dar$apürnamása, Agnistoma, and Caturmasya sacrifices presented at the 
end form a useful addition to get an appropriate idea of the positions of 
the fire and the priests during the performance of these rituals. 


Dr.Dange has his own independent glasses of examining and interpreting 
the Vedic and post-Vedic passages. An elaborate introduction at the outset 
throws adequate light on the prominent features of the significant research 
contribution made by the author to the field of Vedic research. 


The word Brahman which occurs about 230 times in the AV signifies 
magical formula as distinguished from a simple prayer according to Dr. Belvalkar. 
Dr. Shende Feels that it means the magical act, whereas Dr. Dange opines 
that Brahman meant a curative act accompanied by a suitable curative mantra. 
Atharvanic medicines treated the patients with medical, magical and sacrificial 
rites. The priests were physicians and magicians combined. The charms and 
amulets were more efficacious than herbs and medicines. So the АУ advocated 
the charm system while the Kau. S. recommended the drug system. The 
bulk of the AV is magico-ritualistic. The ved? according to Dr. Dange was 
woman for her male counterpart, the sacrificial fire; she was so shaped as 
to resemble a crouching woman with her legs folded under the midbody 
[The diagrams are given at the end. Here Dr. Dange strictly follows the 
traditional view (cf. Satapatha Вг. 1. 1.1.20; ॥1.5.1.11)). 


It is true that there are innumerable passages in the AV for a common 
man's interest c. g, the erotic, witcheralt, social and domestic practices, 
ete. that could have been incorporated. in this volume by Dr. Dange but 
he has resisted this temptation by restricting the number to sixteen only. 


At |. 29.5 the priest is seen to be emphasising that it is the power 
of his speech that brought strength to the amulet (Ab/artamam - an 
overpowering amulet), The passage VI. 136 discusses the importance of the 
plant ** Nitan?’ dug out by Jamadagni Гог his daughter (МІ. 131.3) for the 
prolusc growth of hair. The use of black things signifies perhaps (homeopathic) 
magic for black hair. This section concludes with the passages about Brahmacarin 
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and Vrátya (one who has nol learnt Sáviut mantra). 


The second section of this Volume is dedicated 10 26 passages Irom 
the Tail. and Мајаѕапсут Sainhitàs and various Brahmana Texts. The passages 
are not according to chronological order, but arranged on the basis of ritualistic 
significance. Dr. Dange is here on the home ground. Vedic sacrifice was 
a medium to convey various concepts and also it was meant for pleasing 
the gods for securing worldly prosperity. Several rites such as preparation 
of the altar and establishing the fire, Expiation, Оагбарбглатаӣѕа, Consecration, 
preparation of Purodasa, fetching of Soma through metres are some of the 
rites discussed at length in this section. The word ' Chandas' is derived from 
“Chad” to conceal i.c., concealer of death — by bringing the immortal juice 
(plant) from heaven. The world-famous Rajasiya is described ai length, while 
the popular myths c. р. UrvaSi - Purüravas, Sünahsepa, Sarama, Suparna 
have been presented here with typical ritualistic “Dange” outlook. Finally, 
the topic “Common worship" marks the end of this section. 


In this last section, a reference is made to '' Pradaksina" (for moon 
worship), the waving of the right hand with water and green shoots of grass. 
Dr. Dange points out [rom the Saiikhyiyana Aranyaka, that here we have 
an idca that the moon has five mouths. The motit of “live faces" has its 
origin here. On the family plane, the rite at the first union with the wile 
is sublimated by calling the wile the “ controller" of immortality — the onc 
who continues the family linc. 


, 


The people who were extrovert during the Brahmana period gradually 
became introvert. People became indifferent to material prosperity. 
Consequently, no historical information is scen to be available of the Upanisadic 
sages such as Yajiiavalk ya, Ѕаіуаката Jabala, Sayugva Raikva, ctc. The transitory 
nature of the sacrilical rewards made the people aware of the fact that 
contemplation, faith and holiness would lead to the realisation of the self. 
The deities gradually became a mere decoration in the ritual. The dual role 
of parents was played by one principle only i. e., Brahman. 


Dr. Dange has dealt with eight passages Irom the Upanisads. He has 
interpreted them in his own way. In the [savasya, Avidyá would mean knowledge 
and performance of rituals only, while Vidya would indicate oral recitation 
of Vedas and Vedaigas without any knowledge of their meaning or their 
application. 


The passage Irom Katha deals with the structure of the Universe and 
its relationship with the supreme Brahman. Mundaka discusses the importance 
of Okara. Dr. Dange feels that in the ritual context where the concept 
of "coupling" was developed, “От” came to represent the male of the 
verse female and so it was to be uttered first and then the verse. For this 
he refers to Satapatha Br. (1.4.1.1-3). 
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Sacrifice is the horse — a symbolic equation found in the Br. Up. — 
the limbs of the horse are described in the terminology of cosmic elements. 


, 
Sve. Up. marks the end of the Upanisads. The words ргарайса and 
salisara (creation) arc seen to be introduced here for the first time. 


Thus, as against sacrificial ritual requiring constant movement, the Upanisad 
required a firm scaling for meditative study — a new phase of sacrilice, 
where the body served as the altar and the various faculties as the active 
helpers in gaining knowledge. 


The word 'Upanisad' is compared with “ Nisad"" (RV X 53.2) meaning 
"intimate praise” and '' раза” (ll 6.1) having the shade of attendance 
— it is not seating with the teacher but scaling of the mystic thought into an 
exposition. 


Thus well-knitted relationship between these three sections (rom a ritualistic 
angle has been established by Dr. Dange. 


Controversies and disagreement form the soul of research — in fact it 
keeps the research alive and the scholars alert. We warmly congratulate Dr. 
Dange for his valuable contribution to the Vedic studies. 


G. H. Godbole 


PROF. VELANKAR AND VEDIC INTERPRETATION, S. G. MOGIIE 
Delhi, Ajanta Publ., 1993, ai, 344, - Rs. 345. 


The title given on the jacket of the book namely, Afankarika Interpretation 
of the Reveda (Prot Velankar and Vedic Indology] docs not agree with 
that given on the litle page and is also misleading. As jackets are not considered 
to be genuine part of books, I refrain from commenting on it and accept 
the one appearing on the title page as genuine. 


This is a collection of 15 Articles by Prof, Н. D. Velankar published 
during his life-time in varios Research Journals and Felicitation Volumes. They 
have been reproduced here without mentioning the original sources from which 
they have been selected. It tends to fulfil the long-felt need of having these 
valuable Articles in one place. They have been selected with a view to throwing 
light on the peculiarities of interpretation of the late Vedic scholar. If carefully 
studied, they may provide guidelines for the budding scholars who wish to 
enter the arca of Vedic studies. 


The reprints of the 15 Articles have been inserted between 2 papers 
written by Dr. Moghe, out of which the first one is about the “ Contribution 
of Prof. Н. D. Velankar to Vedic Indology " and the other is about the *' Style 
of the Vedic Pocts"' highlighting the stylistic peculiarities of Vedic poets in 
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the light of the writings of Prof. Velankar. As the collected Articles are only 
Reprints of writings published long back and have been scrutinized by scholars, 
I до not wish to review them here. I am focussing my attention. on the 
pair of Articles so painstakingly prepared by Dr. Moghe after collecting 
references from Prof. Velankar’s works as well as works of serveral Vedic 
scholars. They arc meant for bringing out the salient features of his Teacher's 
interpretation of the Vedas. 


In the opening chapter, while mentioning several principles of interpretation 
followed by the late Prolessor, the author has compared the writings and 
views of other scholars — both Indian and Western — having bearing on 
the same point. He has also expressed his loyalty towards his Guru by trying 
to defend him from the differing points of view of these scholars. By avoiding 
these side-trackings, the author could have produced a compact article on 
Prot. Velankar's principles of interpretation that would have been better 
appreciated in scholarly circles. The mention of the views of scholars who 
are dogmatic and try to justify their views by twisting Vedic cvidence to 
suit their purpose, have no relevance to Prof. Velankar 's principles, by following 
which he tricd to get at the meaning that was intended to be conveyed 
by the Vedic Scers. He did not look at the Vedas through the bias of either 
Anthropology or Sociology or Sexual Symbolism and the like. 


Turning to the other Article, we lind that Dr. Moghe apologetically states 
in the opening sentence, "Actually, it was not necessary for me to write 
this paper" and serious readers will fully agree with him alter going through 
it. Herein, the peculiarities of the style of Vedic poets have been mentioned 
by referring to the writings of the noted scholar. The author honestly confesses 
his “limitations in this branch of learning" which become evident through 
the succeeding paragraph c. р. p. 324, para. 9 — anutta has been given 
as an example of condensation or compression of a word and further been 
regarded as an example of Word Economy. 

І close with a request to Dr. Moghe to revise his opinion about Prof. 
Velankar's “limitations in respect of first hand knowledge of German and 
French works" [p. 18, para. 10(1)] and his opinion about the Professor 
not accepting Panini as an aid to Vedic interpretation [p. 18, para. 7]. 


Usha R. Dhise 
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PURANIC | ETYMOLOGIES AND FLEXIBLE FORMS (Some 
Glimpses), Dr. S. S. DANGE, Viveka Publications, Aligarh, 1989, 
pp. 137, Rs. 120/-. 


The book under review is an excellent collection of Puranic etymologies 
and flexible forms with an introduction of ingenious observations. As the 
title indicates, these etymologies and flexible forms аге just some glimpses. 
However, being fairly representative in nature, they arc of paramount importance 
from the point of view of the scholarly world. It is indecd remarkable that 
instead of studying the Puranas from age-old historical, cultural, philosophical, 
cosmological, cosmogonic or religious perspective, the learned authoress 
focussed her attention on the etymologies and the language of the Puranas. 


The book is divided into three parts— i.c., (i) Introduction (ii) Part A 
and (ii) Part B. The Introduction contains notable rescarch lindings of thc 
verteran authoress which when combined with the parts А and В are balanced 
well and these three can be considered to be mutually complementary. Here 
she has rightly pointed out that the composers of the Puranas appear to 
be wearing the mantle of Үаѕкасагуа who advised that one should examine 
a word lor the sake of presenting etymological explantations. She has 
appropriately exemplified some trends of Puranic etymological explanations 
such as metathesis, assimilation, etc. 


Part A contains clymological explanations of 320 words occurring in 
different Puranas. Here we have the names of gods, goddesses, rivers, mountains, 
sages, holy places, beings, objects, abstract metaphysical concepts like om, 
Brahman, jiva, ctc. Many of them reveal the fondness of the composers 
of the Puranas for presentation. of mythological accounts. These words are 
arranged in an alphabetical order and are followed by their English rendcring, 
the details regarding their location, the appropriate quotations of verses from 
the respective Purànas, analytical explanations of etymologies and at times 
some significant scholarly remarks, surmises or inferences. 


Part В is methodically subdivided into five major categories (A to E) 
with their further subdivisions wherever necessary. They contain examples 
of various types of flexible forms. Here examples of un-Paninian verbal forms, 
gerunds, irregular sandhi formations, incorrect grammatical forms used by 
the authors of the Purdnas even though regular forms would have very well 
suited the metre, used not to suit the metre, of colloquial expressions which 
bear close resemblance with expressions in Modern Indian Languages and 
of words which newly lind place in Puranic language have been methodically 
cited. The readers can fully agree with the remarks of the authoress that 
such flexible forms throw light on the point that being the language of the 
masses, the language of the Ригараѕ is flowing and casily adaptable. The 
book also provides valuable material for the scholars who intend to do further 
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research in the field of linguistics and the science of etymology in general 
and Puranic language and ctymologies in particular. 


Alaka Dakre 


VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS OF THE RBHU HYMNS IN RGVEDA, 
DR. DAVANE, Shri Sadguru Prakashan, Delhi, 1991, pp. i-xiv + 1-287. 
Rs. 225/-. 


Dr. Davane has done useful work by translating into English (1985) Felix 
Néve's An Essay on the Myths of the Rbhus trom the original French (1847). 
Recently another book of hers has come out with the title : Perspectives 
in Vedic and the Classical Sanskrit Heritage (1995). The book under review 
contains already published translations into English by other scholars, and 
those by herself from scholars who had translated the Rbhu hymns in German, 
French and Marathi. lt also contains lilly-seven pages Irom her earlier book 
(1985; Néve 1847, noted above), as her plan was to bring all the translations 
of the Rbhu hymns together in the English language for the benefit of Indian 
scholars who do not know German or French. As such, it contains English 
version of the commentary of Sayama, translation of Langlois rendered into 
English, of Wilson, of Grillith, and the German translation of Grassmann, 
Ludwig, Oldenberg, Hillebrandt and Geldner. It contains also the English 
rendering of the Marathi translation by Chitrav Shastri, the English translation 
by S. A. Upadhyay and the English translation of such of the Rbhu hymns 
by Prof. Н. D. Velankar which appear in the mandalas translated by him. 
The line of translations ends with the English rendering of the French translation 
by Louis Renou. At the end, for ready reference, the original hymns to 
the Rbhus from the Rgveda arc appended. As is clear, the book is of the 
nature of compilation with the aim to make, in English, all the eleven hymns 
to the Rbhus available to the interested reader, at one place. The aim is 
fulfilled and the effort is laudable. The arrangement of the various translations 
chronologically, one set of translation alter. the other, helps compare the 
meaning of words and the shades of interpretation right [rom the 14th century 
A. D. (Sayana) to 1972 (Prof. Н. D. Velankar). 


The very nature of the book is such that Dr. Davanc, probably, did 
not think it necessary to givc her own comments or observations, though 
she could have done so. Though the total number of hymns to the Rbhus 
is just eleven, the myths attributed to them are varied and uniquc. They 
are, to name a lew, making of one cup into four, reviving a complete cow 
Irom a mere hide, rejuvenating their old and wrinkled parents, making a 
unique chariot for the A$vins and horses for Indra and so on. Some of these 
are intriguing and scholars have various opinions about their actual meaning.’ 
The most interesting is their [cast and sleep at the house of the A-gohya 
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(understood as the sun), with the resultant rain and floods that shower and 
drench the earth to help vegetation. One feels Davane could have brought 
the various interpretations regarding these mysterious-appearing exploits 
together in the Introduction, pointing out the similaritics and differences among 
scholars whose translations she has brought together. Chitrav Shastri, who 
follows the line of Tilak, understands the Rbhus as the sun-rays, which is 
also the opinion of Griffith and Wilson. This, however, goes against the fact 
that they were the mortals turned divine. If they are like the sun (RV 1. 
110.4) сап we sec here the germ of the Valakhilyas? And, if they were 
mortals and gained divinity, can we scen here, with RV I. 110.4, the germ 
of the belicf that the souls of the mortals enter the solar orb? Such points 
need discussion. Langlois takes the word as rbhus; he suggests that г could 
be ar (by guna); thinks that the value of bh is ph or Г; and suggests that 
Rbhuh could be converted {о Arphos, which, according 10 him, could be 
connected to the Greek word *Orphe,' meaning ‘priest’. Thus, he suggests, 
Rbhus were priests. This mid-ninetcenth century А. D. interpretation, interesting 
as it is, could then be taken further by connecting it to the Greek mythical 
Orpheus who was mysterious and was believed to be the founder or interpreter 
of ancient mysteries that came to be known as Orphism ! Macdonell ( Vedic 
Mythology, under * Rbhu ') derives the name Rbhu from the root rabh, ‘seize,’ 
indicating the Rbhus to be skilled at various arts. Probably, we have to compare 
the word with arbhaka, indicating power, skills and, at the same time, 
adolescence (cf. RV VIL 69.5 arbhako na Китагакар, said of Indra; the 
concept may be compared with the boyhood phase of Krsna in later times, 
connecting also the concept of the helpful dwarl; ef. VII. 33.6). The cow 
that is brought to life and gets fattened is called sabardugha. Geldner connects 
her with the later ‘desire-yielding cow’ {Kimadhenu). In the Rbhu myth 
it appears to be the parched carth that requires rain and flood, which is 
one of the most prominent details in the Rbhu myths. This is on the terrestrial 
level; on the cosmic level, it is the cloud-cow that gives rain (sabar, nectar 
= rain). Néve contemplates the root samb, connecting it to the Latin. soboles, 
which did not lind favour with scholars. Most intriguing is the sleep of the 
Rbhus in the house of the Agohya (sun), as noted above, for twelve days. 
No satisfactory interpretation has been given by scholars. The point is that 
we have to connect the sleep and rain here with the slecp of Visnu and 
rains in the later Puranic mythology, and, prior to it, with the inversion 
of the sleep of Rudra at the end of the rainy season at the conclusion of 
the Sdkamcdha jsti of the Caturmasya rites (el. Dange, " Sabardughü and 
Kamadhenu™, in his Images from the Vedic Hymas and Rituals, New Delhi, 
in Press). 


Dr. Davane had, obviously, no control over the production of the book. 
Translation and notes in many cases arc not separated. They clasp cach 
other without any demarcation (for ex. ch. Ш, pp. 78-79; p. 180). In certain 
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cases, there is no propcer editing. Thus, for example, in the сазе of Prof. 
Velankar's translation included in the present book we read at 11.00, which 
is a Rbhu hymn, under note 1 “sce on 54.16 above" (p. 252). This reference 
is to RV Ill. 54.1, which with Prof. Velankar is right, as he has in view 
his translation of the whole of mandala Ш in one book, while in Dr. Davanc 's 
book Ш. 54 does not ligure as it is not а Rbhu hymn. Prof. Velankar 's 
remark is for comparing the style of expression, and does not refer to a 
Rbhu hymn. Similar is the case with the remark “sce above 7.7” (p. 254), 
which holds good for Prot. Velankar's Reveda Mandala Ш; not for the book 
under review as the hymn and verse do not occur here. At certain places, 
in between the number of the hymn and the start of the translation, unintelligible 
remarks occur : lor example, (Geldner Commentary, p. 74) below IV. 33 
and above the translation (p. 273). Likewise (Hillebrandt, p. 92) at p. 260; 
also IV. 35, then Caland-Henry, p.345 (p. 279) just before the actual translation. 
Actually these are the jotlings by Louis Renou in his translation, which Dr. 
Davane has taken as it is. These make no sense here, unless some sort 
of an explanation is given, which is wanting. (These shortcomings appear 
to be duc to her uncompromising health clashing with her desire to complete 
the work at hand, as the writer of this review has reason to believe.) 


The zeal with which Dr. Davane worked to complete the work on schedule 
and her clforts in making the various translations of the Rbhu hymns available 
10 the readers at one place, are commendable. For this she deserves thanks 
Irom all scholars. As mentioned above, she published one more book alter 
the one under review, which speaks highly about her determination to follow 
her study so as to make it useful to the academicians. There is no doubt 
that the present work will be highly ७५४०७] for those who desire to further 
study the Rbhu hymns. 


The sad thing is that the brain that planned this book and the hand 
that toiled to help scholars through this book, are now silent for ever. (Dr. 
Davane lelt us on 18th March, 1995). One desires that she should rest in 
peace as long as she desires in the Housc of Agohya (SUN), where the 
Rbhus could stay only for twelve days, and (may be) come back with renewed 
vigour to carry on her academic pursuits. 


Sadashiv A. Dange 


= 
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BHARATA 'S NATYASASTRA, CHAPTERS 1, 2 (text only) and 6 (with 
the commentary Abhinavabharati) : Text in Devanagari script, translation, 
notes and introduction in Gujarati by T. S. Nandi, publ. by Saraswati 
Pustak Bhandar, Ratanpole, Ahmedabad - 1, 1994-95, pp. 10 + 232 
+ 832 (-72), Rs. 400/-. 


The three chapters respectively deal with the origin of the Drama 
(Nàtyotpatti), the theatre (Mandapavidhana) and the Rasa (Rasiadhyaya). They 
are of supreme importance for a proper understanding and appreciation of 
the ancient Indian theory of the origin of the Sanskrit drama, the ancient 
Indian theatre and the rasa “the key word of all Sanskrit literary criticism 
that sums up the whole of the cricial literature’. It is with this consideration 
that many Indian universities prescribe these three chapters for post-graduate 
students who choose A/arakárasástra as their special sástra Гог study. 


Dr. Nandi prefaces his detailed all-embracing study of these three chapters 
with a very long and learned introduction. It gives at the beginning information 
about Bharata’s predecessors, successors, commentators, among whom 
Abhinavagupta is the most noteworthy, the writers on dramaturgy who succeeded 
Bharata and their treatises, the truc significance of Матуа, the origin of drama, 
Bharata's view, the theories of modern (western) writers about the origin. 
PP. 84-109 deal with zafyotpatti, pp. 110-147 with the theatre and its types, 
pp. 148-176 treat of the various views of scholars regarding the manifestation 
of rasa; and pp. 177-232 deal with a detailed study of the Sünta-rasa. 


The original text of the Aatyasástra, Chs. I, Папа VI (with Abhinavabhirati) 
along with their translation in Gujarati occupy pp. 1 to 256. There is a 
gap of page nos. 257 to 328 (both inclusive) which remains unexplained. 
The detailed explanatory notes cover pp. 329-822; and the Appendix giving 
Index of Verses of the Naryasástra (Chs. 1, П and VI), pp. 823-832. At 
the end is added a five-page list of corrections. 


The text of Abhinavabhàárati is notoriously corrupt. It is at many places 
highly corrupt and at some other places corrupt beyond recognition. 
Consequently, the work of translation and exposition of such a text is by 
no means an casy task — a Herculean task indeed ! The translations and 
expositions of such highly corrupt and therefore obscure passages in 
Abhinavabharati by eminent Sanskrit pandits arc highly unsatisfactory Dr. Nandi 
has made use of the translations-expositions of the Nalyasastra in modern 
Indian languages, especially Hindi and English, available to him in preparing 
the volume under review. He has utilised this literature but not blindly. He 
quotes passages from their works in his notes, examines them critically, 
occasionally agrees but more frequently disagrees with the pandits and scholars 
giving his reasons. 
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The highly corrupt and therefore obscure passages in the Abhinavabhärat? 
become intelligible if we succeed in getting at the original, genuine readings 
by consulting MSS or texts which have adopted corresponding lines or passages 
from it. Occasionally, we may succeed in arriving at the correct reading by 
intelligent guesswork but consulting MSS or borrowed passages very often 
gives us genuine readings. The present reviewer has thus corrected scores 
of passages in the Abhinavabharati. 

Dr. Nandi too has consulted Hemacandra’s Kavydnusdsana and 
Ambaprasad's Kafpalataviveka, discovered the correct readings and given us 
faithful and lucid translations of some passages. He however has not fully 
utilised the two sources and consequently the translation of some other passages 
is erroneous. The attention of the readers may be drawn to the following 
few passages from these works by way of example, which have not been 
utilised by the editor. 


i) .... मरणमिति ..... | या संवन्धाद्ववसरगता ...... 
- present edn., p. 174. 
अथवा चेतन्यावस्थेव..... पारावन्धाचतसरगता ...... 
- Kàs., p. 110, M. 21-22. 


ii) तथा विमावादिद्निऽपि गाम्भीयदिनुदितहारोऽपि | 
परकीयहासावळोकेन तत्क्षणं हासविदोप: सम्पद्यत एतेति स्वभाव: | 


- present edn., p.190. 
तथा... हासोऽपि परकीयद्यासावलोकने तत्क्षणं हासवितशः संपद्यत A | 
- Kas., p. 114, ll. 22-23. 
ій) ...... amaga (त्सङ्गति) निमग्रतां .... स एवोत्साहहेतुः प्रधानतया | 


- present edn., p. 214. 
इह चापत्पद्कनिमग्नतां ... एव प्रथानतयोत्साहहेतु: | 
- Kà&, p. 118, pp. 6-7. 
iv) तीरस्य भीताववव (भीताभय) प्रथानत्याद भयानकम्‌ | 
- present edn., p. 216. 
तस्य (वीरस्य) भीताभयप्रदानसारत्वादनन्तर॑ भयानकः | 
- Kag., p. 108, 1. 7. 
v) कथादि अतिक्रान्तयोरपि पुनरनुसन्धानेन स्मरणम्‌ | 
- present edn., p.216. 


कथा चिरातिक्रान्तयोरपि पुनरनुसन्थानेन enmALdpalatàviveka, p. 315, 1. 10. 
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A carelul look at the corresponding passages will show that the readings 
in Kavyanusasana and Kalpalataviveka eminently suit the context and that 
they must have been the original readings. 


This deficiency apart, the present volume is a splendid achievement of 
which Dr. Nandi can be justly proud. His translation is faithful and at the 
same time lucid and readable. The notes are profuse, exhaustive and leave 
nothing to be desired. He has indeed done his best to explain the obscure 
technical terms occurring in the text of the three chapters of the Natyasastra 
and the knotty expressions in the Abhinavabhàáratr. He has made judicious 
usc of the critical literature. in English and modern Indian languages like 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati in writing his Introduction and Notes. Dr. Nandi 
is known to be a voluminous writer and the present volume is his crowning 
achicvement. 


We congratulate Dr. Nandi on his excellent work and hope it would 
be warmly received by the scholarly world of Gujarat, more especially by 
the students and teachers of Alaikàrasastra and general readers at large. 


V. M. Kulkarni 


A TREASURY OF JAIN TALES, V. M. KULKARNI Shree Shwetambar 
Murtipujak Jain Boarding Series, Vol. 5, published by Shardaben 
Chimanbhai Educational Research Centre, Ahmedabad, 1994, pp. xxxix 
* 367 « Notes pages 41, colour illustrations 4, Rs. 200/-. 


The ancient Jain narrative literature has a high position in world literature; 
however, it is not so much publicized or known. H is a rich storehouse 
of witty stories, folk tales, fairy tales, allegories, parables, legends and animal 
fables. We are fortunate that a good English translation of the select Jain 
stories of the Svetambaras, derived from the canonical literature, has been 
brought out with an Introduction and Notes by no less a scholar than Prof. 
V.M. Kulkarni, well-known internationally for his contribution to Prakrit and 
Sanskrit studies. The English translation of the stories is rendered by Drs. 
G.S. Bedagkar, Jagdishchandra Jain, Р.М. Upadhye, R.P. Nipanikar, S.T. Nimkar 
and Nirmala Chheda. 


The present volume consists of 124 short storics, neatly arranged in 
four divisions: (1) legends of famous persons which include Draupadi, Canakya, 
Müladeva; (2) !' > biographical sketches of persons, focussing on their moments 
of enlightenment; (3) tales of wit and wisdom, (4) the twelfth voyage of 
Макапа brothers, and other tales. 


Prof. Kulkarni has written an extensive Introduction to the volume, defining 
varieties and sub-varicties of kathds and presenting a जल survey of Jain 
narrative literature. He has provided uselul notes at the спа of the volume 
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giving the source of cach story. 


Through much wit and humour and simplicity of style, the narrator of 
tales conveys the transitoriness of life and the importance of renunciation 
of worldly life. Though meant to be didactic, the stories are not dry but 
set amidst refreshing atmosphere of flowers, trees, gardens, lakes and nature. 
Details in the life of the common men as well as princes and merchants 
are woven into the tales which throw light on the culture and social life 
of the period. 


As mentioned in the book, “It is a characteristic of good literature that 
it operates on various levels and conveys much wider meaning than was 
initially intended." The rich human content of the stories addresses itself 
not only to the Jain laity but has relevance to modern man, irrespective 
of creed and age. The volume will appeal to scholars as well as gencral 
readers, young as well as old. 

Select photographs of the [Sth-16th century manuscript paintings from 
the collection of the L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, illustrate the 


stories. We congratulate the publishers for this fine publication and hope 
that other volumes in the series are soon published. 


Devangana Desat 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


Dr. Jagdishchandra Jain 
b. 20-1-1909) [d. 28-7-1994 


Dr. J. C. Jain, an eminent scholar of Prakrit and Jainism and Ancient 
Indian History and Culture passed away on 28th July, 1994 in Bombay at 
the age of 85 years. His towering personality, robust health, pleasant way 
of talking and good sense of humour endeared him to all who came in 
contact with him. He was the prolessor of Sanskrit/Prakrit at Ramnarain 
Ruia College, Bombay, before he was taken up as a research guide Гог 
Prakrit/Jainology at Prakrit Insitute, Bihar. He became the professor of Hindi, 
University of Peking, China, and later the Research Professor, Department 
of Indology, University of Keil (West Germany). 


Dr. Jain delivered lectures on various aspects of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture in various International Universities/Rcesearch Centres. 


Among his various publications, the following deserve special mention : 
The Vasudevahindi, an authentic Jain version of Gunádhya's Brhatkatha; Lile 
in Ancient India as depicted in Jain Canon and History of Prakrit Literature 
(Hindi). 


Dr. Jain contributed numerous research articles in English and Hindi, 
to various reputed international Journals and edited or translated various books 
(rom Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, ctc. 


Dr. Jain was the recepient of ‘Sovict Land Nehru Award’ and the University 
Grants Commission Award. 


Dr. Jain took active part in the seminars organised by MM. Dr. P. V. 
Kane Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Research of the Asiatic Society 
of Bombay, by presenting papers and participating in the discussions. 


Last year Dr. Jain was felicitated at a largely attended function by his 
scholar friends, admirers, pupils and relations. The function was organised 
in the Durbar Hall all of the Asiatic society of Bombay. It was presided 
over by Dr. D. R. Sardesai, President of the Asiatic. Society of Bombay.. 
A Felicitation Volume, Jainism and Prakrit in Ancient and Medieval India, 
edited by Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, University of Calcutta was presented to Dr. Jain at the hands of 
Dr. Sardesai. Dr. Jain then looked so hale and hearty that none could have 
unagined that the end was to come so soon. 


His demise is indeed a great loss to the scholarly world. May his soul 
rest in peace. 
V. M. Kulkarni 


Dr. Gulab V. Davane 
b. 1921] [d. 1995 


Dr. Gulab V. Davanc, retired Professor of Sanskrit, passed away on Monday, 
20th March this year. 


Dr. Davane passed her В. A. in 1943, and M. A. in 1946, of the University 
of Bombay with Sanskrit (Principal) and Ardhamagadhi (Subsidiary) in First 
Class. She obtained the Doctorate Degree in Sanskrit (Indian Linguistics) in 
1951. She worked for the certificate in Russian Language (1971) of the 
Institute of Russian Studies, the Diploma in German in 1982 and the certificate 
in French in 1983 — both from the University of Bombay. 


She worked as professor of Sanskrit in the Government Colleges of the 
old Bombay State and the Maharashtra State from 7-7-1947 to 31-12-1979, 
when she retired as professor of Sanskrit (MES, Class I) from the premier 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. 


She was awarded Zala Vedanta Prize by the University of Bombay (1946) 
and Silver Medal for her research by the Asiatic Society of Bombay (1992). 


She was closcly connected with the Asiatic Socicty of Bombay. She was 
an Honorary Professor of Sanskrit on the stalt of the MM. Dr. P. V. Капе 
Institute of Post-graduate Studies and Rescarch. She worked as Honorary 
Director of the Institute from 1981 to 1986 and provided beacon light to 
à number of students. She was an indefatigable researcher herself and presented 
research papers at the Seminars organised by the Institute and also at the 
various sessions of the All Indian Oriental Conference of which she was 
a life member. She was in fact a model lor young scholars to follow in 
the field of rescarch. 


Dr. Davane was so devoted to Sanskrit that till she breathed her last 
she pursued her research. She has three publications to her credit and she 
has authored several rescarch articles. 


Books were her constant companions and now that she is no more, 
the books will sadly miss her. 


She will be fondly remembered by all her students, colleagues and friends 
alike. It would be difficult to fill the void created by her passing away. 


May her soul rest in peace. 


V. M. Kulkarni 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO TIIE JOURNAL 


. Papers submitted for publication in the Society's Journal may be offered 


by any Fellow or Member of the Society. Papers by Non-members must 
be communicated through a Member unless the Non-Members have been 
specially invited to contributc. 


All editorial communications should be addressed to the Editor, Journal 
of the Asiatic Socicty of Bombay, Town Hall, Bombay - 400 023. 


. Papers must be presented in a final form completely ready as copy for 


the press prepared in accordance with the regulations printed below. Papers 
should be typed on onc side of cach sheet in double spacing on paper, 
leaving a margin of at least 3.5 cm. at the left hand side. Sheets should 
be numbered consecutively at the top right-hand comer. 


. Footnotes, numbered consecutively through the article, should be typed 


on à separate sheet at the end and not at the foot of eachesheet. They 
should also be typed with double spacing. 


. Both photographs and line drawings, including maps, will appear as "plates" 


and "figures", numbered consecutively in Roman and Arabic numerals 
throughout each article. Captions should be typed on a separate sheet. 


. The Editorial Committee. will determine whether a paper shall be printed 


and, il printed, in what form. 


. Contributors arc urgently requested to use the system of transliteration 


adopted by this Socicty. A transliterution sheet hus been appended in the 
issues of the Journal. 


Contributors иге urged to study the conventions employed in recent issues 
of the Journal, particularly the style of citation of books and periodical 
articles and the bibliographical information inserted at the head of reviews. 
Titles of books should be in italics i. ce., should be indicated in the typed 
script by underlining. Titles of books cited should be given in full at the 
first citation; thercalter reference should be made by using only signil'icant 
words in the title, but with sulficient clarity to avoid doubt or contusion. 
Uniformity of abbreviations must be observed throughout the paper. 


. Titles of articles in periodicals should be cited in quotation marks; the 


name of the periodical should be printed in italics. The following 
abbreviations for the Journals of the principal oriental societies should be 
adhered to : Ep. Ind., Ind. Ant., JA, JAOS, JASD, JBBRAS, WZKM, ZDMG 
Volume and pagination should be indicated as in the following example: 
ZDMG Vol. 27, pp. 369, IT. (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morganlandischen 
Gescllschafl, Volume 27, pages 369 and following). 


The greatest possible conciseness in the papers is desired of the contributors 
for the sake of economy. Additionul printer's charges for alterations other 
than corrections of printer's errors must be borne by the contributor. Later 
corrections which would involve overrunning will not be accepted without 
express permission of the Board of Editors. 


Filteen oll-prints of cach article will be supplied to the contributor Iree 
of charge. Additional copies, if desired, may be obtained by giving duc 
nolice to the Hon. Secretary, on payment. 
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